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A fair trial~ 


HAT is all that Tetley’s asks; that is all 

that advertising asks. The trial is followed , 
by increased sales in either case, because the 
tea is irresistible and sound advertising, with 
sound selling, when applied to superior mer- 
chandise, “makes success a certainty”. 


Sparkling copy is but one feature of a com- 
prehensive service that Advertising Headquar- 
ters is furnishing to Joseph Tetley & Company, 
Incorporated. The accompanying increase in 
sales of Tetley’s Orange Pekoe Tea is the most 
illuminating verdict that could be asked. 
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No Bread Line 


in the 


Country 


Do you ever hear of bread lines in the country? 


Of course not. The pangs of hunger never touch 
the farm. 


Every farmer produces aplenty for his own family 
and enough more to supply several city families. 


True, the farmers have sustained some losses, but in-}¢ 


vestigations show that despite this fact 70% of them 
are not only solvent but more or less prosperous— 
and less than 5% of them in difficulty. 


What other industry has weathered the storm in this 
fashion? 

We have faith that all business is going to be good. 
But one thing is sure—and that is the sound financial 
position of American farmers. 

You can reach one out of every two worthwhile farm 
_ homes through 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


Over 1,900,000 Better-than-Average Farm Homes 
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Established 1895 Established 1870 
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The Wissen Agriculturist Birmingham, Raleigh, 
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Prairie Farmer, Chicago The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1841 Established 1843 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press 
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The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1881 Established 1882 
The Nebraska Farmer The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1859 Established 1900 
Lincoln, Neb. St. Paul 
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Issued weekly. 


Vor. CXIV 


LARGE manufacturer and 

distributor of pharmaceuti- 
cal specialties, in analyzing the 
business given him by a certain 
drug store chain, found that the 
entire chain bought from him just 
about as much merchandise as a 
single one of its larger stores used 
to buy while operating as an in- 
dependent. 

During the ‘same period the 
manufacturer’s other sales through- 
out the United States had in- 
creased at least 50 per cent and 
his advertising had been intensi- 
fied. 

Apparently the falling off was 
caused by some condition within 
the chain itself which did not ap- 
ply generally. 

Checkers were sent to a number 
of representative stores in the 
chain, resulting in the discovery 
that the clerks were paid a spe- 
cial bonus to push the chain’s 
private brands. 

“It was figuratively necessary to 
knock the clerks down with clubs 
in order to obtain any of our mer- 
chandise,” said the manufacturer 
in relating his difficulties to Print- 
ers’ INK. “All manner of ex- 
cuses were given. It was declared 
to our checkers time and again 
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that our merchandise was off the 
market. We knew all the time 
that we were selling a certain 
amount to the chain’s warehouse. 
It was merely the eagerness of the 
tlerk to sell, in place of the ar- 
ticles demanded, preparations on 
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How to Combat “Own Goods” 
Bonus in Chain Stores 


Forceful Advertising Can Make Discrimination Unprofitable, and Clerks 
Can Be Reached Legitimately through Special Discounts 


By G. A. Nichols 


which he could make a special 
commission that caused him to 
run down our preparations. 

“This is a serious matter from 
the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer or distributor. A great deal 
has been said about it. But it 
seems to me that the system, while 
legal and ethical in itself, produces 
a situation which puts a premium 
on unethical practices and borders 
closely on unfair competition in 
trade. 

“T wish Printers’ INK could in- 
vestigate this proposition and tell 
us what action it believes we ought 
to take.” 

Printers’. INK did investigate. 
As a result it can say that the 
“own goods” bonus idea is not 
nearly the problem that it was a 
few years ago. On account of 
the great advances made in adver- 
tising, the private brand idea does 
not get very far these days. And 
as far as the bonus to clerks is 
concerned, this is a game in which 
the manufacturer can take a hand, 
as we shall see. 

Practically all the drug chains, 
large and small, as well as many 
individual druggists, have certain 
private brands of goods that they 
want to push because of extra 
profit considerations. You see this 
in the Rexall stores, the United 
Drug and many others. But in 
the chains named and other chains 
as well, high-handed methods to 
boost the sale of special items are 
not allowed. The customer is per- 
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mitted to have his own way with- 
out any argument or unpleasant- 
ness, And in more than one case 
it is admitted freely that the ad- 
vertised brands outsell the others, 
notwithstanding the favorable at- 
titude of the clerk toward the 
store’s own preparations. 

This business. of putting over 
special brands in opposition to 
widely-known advertised goods 
isn’t seriously attempted any more 
on a large scale. The Piggly 
Wiggly stores tried it. The Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
tried it. Go into those stores to- 
day, however, and you see the 
same well-known lines of food 
products that any other store car- 
ries. If there is any difference at 
all it is that Piggly Wiggly and 
A. & P. have a more varied show- 
ing of advertised goods. 

Life is too short and the race 
is too swift to bother about forc- 
ing across certain brands in the 
face of profitable demand for 
others. The sales resistance is 
such that it eats up the profit. 

It is all a matter of dollars and 
cents with the chain people, and 
all other retailers, for that matter. 
Individual profit on an item is not 
the thing they are after. They 
want volume and they know how 
they can get it. 


ADVERTISED LINES HANDICAPPED 


Strong-arm work in trying to 
force goods onto people is prac- 
ticed by certain classes of drug 
stores, such as can be found in 
almost any big city. These are the 
ones that depend upon transient 
trade. What steady business they 
have is made up of the lower 
classes of people who cannot dis- 
criminate between values and 
goods. I know of one big drug 
store in Chicago that has all sorts 
of private brands. While adver- 
tised items are to be seen in the 
windows, it is almost impossible 
to get them in the store. If you 
are a good fighter and don’t mind 
making a scene in public you prob- 
ably can get what you ask for. 
~: so you take what you are 
so 

This store not long ago adver- 
tised a special brand of “one dol- 
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lar hair tonic” for seventy-three 
cents. Another druggist bought a 
bottle, analyzed it and found i 
was mostly water. The bottle 
itself was the most costly thing 
about the whole proposition. In- 
cluding the bottle, the preparation, 
according to this second druggist, 
could not have cost more than 
ten cents. 

The clerks were given a special 
bonus of 10 per cent on every bot- 
tle they sold. A great many of 
the people buying the stuff could 
not tell it from good tonic. And 
those who could discriminate 
wouldn’t be missed, anyway. 
There are plenty of others coming 
along to take their plaée. We all 
remember what P. T. Barnum 
said about the American people 
liking to be fooled. 

On the other hand, go to.al-} 
most any reputable chain drugf 
store, ask for an item and you 
get it without argument. You 
may be reminded of some other 
item, but no unpleasant pressur¢ 








is brought to bear. There arq 
exceptions, of course, as t 
manufacturer found. But com- 


paratively little of this kind of 
business is to be seen these days. 
Less will be seen. The power of 
advertising is rapidly working 
along to that end. When a mant- 
facturer or a distributor finds 
that his goods are being side- 
tracked in a chain drug store 
to an extent that interferes se 
riously with his sales volume, be 
can just about conclude that he 
is not doing enough advertising to 
give his goods individuality. 

It is impossible in a _ propo- 
sition of this kind to get a re 
served seat for a rtickel. A price 
has to be paid and a fight waged. 
Creating a national demand for 
an article means the intensive ap- 
plication of scientifically planned 
advertising. 

But what is the manufacturer 
or distributor going to do if he has 
a great number of lines? It would 
be impracticable if not impossible 
to advertise them all. -If he 
would advertise a few at a time 
it would take so long to get 
through the list that the cumula 
tive effect would be lost. The 
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it THE CHARACTER OF OUR CLIENTS INDICATES 
~ THE CHARACTER OF OUR SERVICE 
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, ONSTANTLY striving to intensify 
aly our service, we found that one effec- 
= tive means to this end, was to group our 
ou seventy widely diversified accounts into 
. eleven Divisions of similar but non-com- 
rq” petitive enterprises. A typical Division is 
. that of 

of | 

, FARM EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

- . J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company Grand Detour Tractor Plows 
"6 | Cleveland Tractor Company Cletrac Tank-Type Tractors 
u- | H. C. Dodge. Inc Sprywheel Tractors 


ds John Goodison Thresher Company, Ltd. Threshinz Machinery 
Mohr Steel Company Bulldog Stump Pullers 


e Na:ional Farm Equipment Company Kirkspray System 
e Soil & Crop Service Potash Syndicate Fertilizer 
Da Spaulding Logging Company Indiana Silos 
. U.S. Rubber Company Sawyer Belt 
e —s 

Our other ten account Divisions are: 

Banks and Bankers Household Articles 

q Building Materials Office Supplies 
Proprietaries and Druggists’ Petroleum Products 
4 Sundries Public Service and 
€ Industrials Municipal 
7 Food Productsand Confectionery Miscellaneous 
if 
THE H.K.M°SCANN COMPANY 
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thing to do, of course, would be 
to utilize the group or family ad- 
vertising idea described in Print- 
ERS’ INK of January 13 as being 
followed so successfully by Ar- 
mour & Company and many other 
concerns. 

When the consumer demand is 
thus created the manufacturer will 
find that the “own goods” bonus 
problem is not nearly so acute. 

But suppose the advertising has 
gone only so far as to create a 
condition of consumer acceptance 
—a condition calling for the co- 
operation of the individual retail 
store in order that it may be real- 
ized upon to the benefit of all 
concerned. The individual drug 
store owner, if he is at all adver- 
tisingly alive, can be convinced 
that his best interests demand a 
hooking up of sales effort with the 
consumer acceptance influence 
created by the advertising. But 
in the case of chain stores where 
clerks are given bonuses to push 
private brands, the manufacturer 
can easily give a bonus also, and 
get the same treatment that would 
be given the store’s own goods. 

This is being done to-day in a 
number of the first-class chains. 

The whole thing is a matter of 
dollars and cents. The manage- 
ment of a chain with a big outlet 
cannot be blamed for pushing de- 
pendable brands upon which it 
gets a higher profit. It is difficult 
indeed to see anything unethical 
about it or anything bordering 
“closely on unfair competition in 
trade” as the manufacturer above 
quoted complained about. 


CONSIDERED WORTH PAYING FOR 


If a concern wants preferential 
treatment for its goods in a store 
it has to pay for it. And such 
paying is being done on a per- 
fectly legitimate basis in every 
drug chain of any consequence in 
the country. 

Here is the way it works: 

A distributor handling a cer- 
tain toilet article called on Harry 
E. White, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the MacLean Drug 
Company, of Chicago, and pro- 
posed an intensive drive by the 
MacLceu: chain on the item in 
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question. He suggested out-of-the- 
ordinary window and interior dis- 
plays and special selling effort by 
the stores. 

“Very well,” Mr. White told 
him, “you want us to do this much 
for you in the extra effort. What 
are you going to do for us?” 

“We are going to run big ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers.” 

“That will be a great help,” Mr. 
White admitted. “But you want 
an exceptional amount of our 
window and display space. You 
want the personal boosting of our 
clerks. The proposition as you 
present it is somewhat one-sided, 
after all.” 

The outcome was that the chain 
was allowed a special ten per cent 
discount on the goods sold during 
the drive. This was conceded on 
condition that five per cent of 
the amount be given to the clerks. 

The deal went through with 
satisfaction all around, 

An arrangement of this kind is 
at the disposal of any manufac- 
turer of standing who deals with 
a chain. In other words, he can 
get for his goods the same special 
selling advantages that are cre- 
ated by the “own goods” bonus. 

The physical method of giving 
out the bonus is simple. , Former- 
ly the MacLean chain would di- 
vide the clerks’ five per cent at 
the end of the month evenly 
among all the workers in the store. 
But now the system is to have 
each clerk save his sales check 
stubs and the settlement is made 
in proportion to the volume of 
his sales. 

But while the chain stores are 
open to propositions of this kind 
they invariably insist that the item 
be of known merit. Generally 
they will not push an item on this 
plan unless it is advertised by the 
manufacturer or distributor at 
least locally. They cannot afford 
to use up their valuable time on 
goods that have-no consumer ac- 
ceptance value. 

A manufacturing chemist tried 
to interest Mr. White in a new 
kind of mange remedy. His propo- 
sition was that for every gross of 
bottles the MacLean stores bought 
he would give them another gross 
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New Markets 
Right at Home 


Many manufacturers who want new 
markets can find them in that half of 
the nation which lives in small towns 
and agricultural districts. Farm 
machinery, better roads, automobiles, 
and electricity are daily bringing about 
changes in these communities which 
provide new opportunities for the 
business man. 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


reaches those people in the small town 
who are cultured and progressive 
enough to want progress, and thrifty 
and industrious enough to get it. 


“One Woman Tells Another” 
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free. On top of this he offered 
a special discount of ten per cent. 

“How can you possibly make 
us such an offer as that?” asked 
Mr. White. “Either your product 
is of an inferior quality or some- 
thing else is wrong.” 

“The quality is all right,” the 
chemist persisted. “This you can 
easily ascertain for yourself by 
making an analysis. We are able 
to offer you the concessions be- 
cause we do not advertise, and 
because our selling expense is ex- 
tremely low. In other words, we 
are giving you what we would 
give the newspapers. Then this 
extra ten per cent discount you 
can give to your clerks as an in- 
centive to push the item.” 

“That makes the matter look a 
little different,” admitted Mr. 
White. “But we don’t want that 
remedy under any consideration 
until you have advertised it. Go 
and give the newspapers that part 
you were going to give us. We 
don’t want it all. Make the item 
known and then perhaps we can 
talk business.” 

I asked Mr. White what he 
would do if he were the manufac- 
turer mentioned at the beginning 
of this article, and found that his 
goods were being discriminated 
against in the flagrant way com- 
plained of. 


CHAIN STORES’ HEADS WANT FAIR 
PLAY 


“T would go to the head of the 
chain and present the matter to 
him frankly,” was the reply. “I 
am sure that no chain management 
would countenance such tactics 
for a moment. Of course they 
have their special items to push 
—either items of their own manu- 
facture or others upon which a 
special bonus is paid for special 
sales effort. But no reputable 
management is going to try to 
force goods onto anybody. I am 
sure that the practice this manu- 
facturer complains of is simply 
the work of zealous clerks in in- 
dividual stores and not at all the 
outcome of any orders ‘issued by 
the management. 

“If it ever got to a place where 
a manufacturer would have to 
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pay a store an extra discount to 
get a decent square deal for his 
goods, this would be decidedly un- 
ethical and ought to be suppressed 
if possible. 

“When a customer asks for any 
specially named item in any of our 
stores he gets it without the least 
question or argument. Let me il- 
lustrate: If he calls for Kolynos 
tooth paste, let us say, it is given 
him. After the package is wrapped 
and the purchaser given his sales 
slip to take to the cashier the 
clerk may casually ask the cus- 
tomer if he had ever tried Pebeco, 
Pepsodent or some other kind. If, 
on the other hand, he asks merely 
for tooth paste, the clerk is 
free to suggest any particular 
kind he has in mind. This is 
merely an imaginary case, of 
course, and must not be taken as 
showing any special preference we 
may have for any particular kind 
of paste. 

“Our rule governing this sort of 
procedure is absolutely ironclad. 
If a clerk ever tries to sell a cus- 
tomer something different from 
the thing he asks for the penalty 
is discharge. I happen to know 
that the same rule holds good in 
other chain drug stores of this 
city, such as the Owl. ° 

“This is a long-standing com- 
plaint in the drug-store business, 
and in times past there have been 
some quite flagrant abuses even in 
high-class concerns. But the thing 
is absolutely under the ban so far 
as the different managements are 
concerned, and is being routed out 
as fast as possible. This is one 
reason why we have hired _ shop- 
pers who visit our stores every 
day making purchases ‘just to 
check up on the way they are 
treated by clerks. Chain drug 
stores are just like the indepen- 
dents in that they want to build up 
steady trade. You can’t get steady 
trade by forcing upon _ people 
things they don’t want. Of course 
abuses will creep into every sell- 
ing organization. This is some- 
thing that cannot be _ helped, 
inasmuch as we have the human 
element to contend with.” 

The MacLean stores’ difficul- 
ties along this line, according to 
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Mr. White, had been added to by 
the occasional practice of certain 
small local manufacturers in “get- 
ting to” the clerks in a personal 
way, and paying them to push their 
goods. 

An interesting instance of this 
came to light a few wecks ago. 

MaeLean sells under its own 
name a certain kind of rouge. The 
wife of the manufacturer making 
the rouge asked the young woman 
in charge of a toilet goods section 
how the item was seliing. 

She was promptly informed that 
it was “no good,” and that such 
and such a brand was much better. 
Upon being questioned by the 
management she admitted the 
rival manufacturer was paying her 
five dollars a week to say a good 
word for his rouge and _ allied 
products. This is an exceptional 
case, but it shows that the retailer 
can be sinned against as well as 
be the sinner. 

There is an entirely legitimate 
way to secure the good-will of 
clerks even though it may not in- 
volve the special discount plan al- 
ready described. 

After all, the whole thing nar- 
rows down to a question of prof- 
its. When a chain store puts ad- 
ditional pressure behind certain 
lines it does so because it thinks 
that thereby it can make more 
money. If it can, then it is up 
to the manufacturer to change his 
proposition so things will be dif- 
ferent. 

Forceful advertising is the first 
thing. Securing the good-will of 
clerks—which can be easily done— 
is another. Making the profit re- 
turns right is the third. If a 
manufacturer’s product has qual- 
ity behind it, and he will deal with 
the chain stores in accordance 
with these three principles, he will 
have little cause to worry about 
the way his goods are handled in 
the chain store. 





, Kretschmar Is New England 


Representative 
F. K. Kretschmar, until recently vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Shoe & Leather Reporter Co., Boston, 
has become special representative in 


New England for a number of class and 
trade publications. 
offices in Boston. 


He has established 
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New Accounts of Procter & 
Collier . 


Recent accounts obtained by The 
Procter & Collier Company, Cincinnati, 
are those of The Amole Soap Company, 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio, Amole Shampoo; 
Champion Amusement Company, Cincin- 
nati, “World’s Champion” Baseball Card 
Game; De Graff Food Company, De 
Graff, Ohio, canned foods and “Annual” 
Sweet Clover Seed; Irwin Auger Bit 
Company, Wilmington, Ohio;,and Kirk 
& Blum Mfg., Cincinnati, sheet-metal 
products and blow-pipe installations. 

Other new accounts of this agency 
are those of the Title Guarantee & Trust 


Company, Cincinnati; Lewin Lumber 
Company, Cincinnati, houses to_archi- 
tects’ specifications; Master Electric 


Company, Dayton, Ohio, motors; Ohio 
Breeders Supply Company, Delaware, 
Ohio, stock feeds; Ornstein & Rice, Cin- 
cinnati, neckwear; Peerless Foundries, 
Cincinnati, light grey iron castings; 
Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati, pub- 
lishers; and The Troy Sunshade Com- 
pany, Troy, Ohio, automobile wind- 
shields, visors and fabric specialties. 


Wittmack Returns to Oshkosh 


C. E. Wittmack has returned to Osh- 
kosh, Wis., to become head of the sales 
and advertising departments of the Osh- 
kosh Overall Co. He formerly was 
employed by the company, but recently 
was in the commercial advertising busi- 
ness in Chicago. “The textile field,” 
said Mr. Wittmack, “was the first to 
be affected by the slump. It is the be- 
lief of those interested that the bottom 
was reached and the industry is now 
on the upgrade. The company is oper- 
ating with a full_crew, and practically 
on full time. Orders are jncreasing 
and everything is bein put in readi- 
ness for a big season’s Fusiness.” 

Edward C. Crawford, vice-president 
and treasurer of the company, is re- 
sponsible for the statement that the 
sales and advertising campaign for the 
year should exceed all previous efforts. 


Paul Block "Resigns as Pub- 
lisher of New York 
“Evening Mail” 

Paul Block, of Paul Block, Inc., New 
York, has resigned as publisher of the 
New York Evening Mail. His time is 
occupied to such an extent by his 
special agency that he could not de- 
vote attention to the Mail. Mr. Block 
remains ag a member of the board of 
directors of the company publishing the 
Evening Mail, and Paul Block, Inc., 
will continue as foreign representatives 

of the paper. 

No announcement regarding a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Block as publisher has 
been made. 


Gundlach Has Camera Account 

The Gundlach Advertising Agency, of 
Chicago, is placing copy in general and 
mail-order publications for the Chicago 
Ferrotype Company: 
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-followinge suit 
There’s a never-ending procession 
of suits in demand in Y C homes. 
Men’s Suits, Ladies’ Suits, Young 
Men’s Suits, Young Ladies’ Suits, 
Boys’ Suits, Girls’ Suits. 


The big, 5-plus 
YC Families 


are always buying clothes. They 
need them, they enjoy them, they 
can pay for them. They will have 
them. Whose make will they have? 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, For All the Family 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Office: 1701 Flatiron Bldg Chicago Office: 122 So. Michigan Blvd. 



































Advertising 
as Aid in Guarding 
Trade-mark 


Supreme Court Decision in Pancake 
Flour Litigation Brings Up Inter- 
esting Point as to Power of Pub- 
licity—Aunt Jemima’s Advertis- 
ing Proves Valuable Asset in 
Case against Blair Milling Co. 








D° the courts give preference 
to advertised goods in litiga- 
tion over such matters as priority 
trade-mark rights? 

This question arises as the re- 
sult of a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court last week 
holding that the name “Sambo” 
used by the Blair Milling Com- 
pany, of Atchison, Kan., pan- 
cake flour manufacturer, was an 
infringement upon the trade-mark 
rights of the Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour Company. 

There is a very fine point in- 
volved here. 

The Aunt Jemima company 
adopted as its trade-mark the pic- 
ture of a smiling, black-faced 
woman cook. The ample features 
of Aunt Jemima were spread over 
most of the package and the trade- 
mark was made familiar to people 
all over the country through wide- 
spread advertising. 

When the Blair Milling Com- 
pany started making pancake flour 
it adopted as a trade-mark the 
photograph of a male negro cook 
named Sambo. It advertised 
Sambo pancake flour to a con- 
siderable extent in newspapers and 
car-cards, but the effect was not 
national. 

The Aunt Jemima people con- 
tended that the use of a negro cook 
as a trade-mark on pancake flour, 
no matter what might be the sex 
or the name, was an infringement 
upon its good-will which it had 
built up through long-continued 
advertising and selling effort. 

The majority opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States concurred in this view. 

“The fact that there was a dis- 
senting opinion,” a trade-mark ex- 
pert said to Printers’ Ink, “is 
ample evidence of the closeness of 
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the point involved. How would 
you decide a case of this kind? It 
would be exceedingly difficult, to 
say the least. To my mind it is 
a case of six of one and a half 
dozen of the other so far as a 
strict interpretation of the facts 
are concerned. But nevertheless 
it cannot be denied that the Aunt 
Jemima people have built up a big 
asset in their trade-mark and that 
the other company was a compara- 
tive newcomer in the advertising 
field. Hence, if there was a shade 
of advantage and any doubt at all 
the Aunt Jemima company was 
given the benefit of it.” 





Henry Schott Leaves Mont- 
gomery Ward 


Henry Schott resigned as vice-presi- 
dent, in charge of sales and advertising, 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago, 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
of this company on February 21. <An 
xpression of appreciation of Mr. 
Schott’s services was voted by the di 
rectors. Mr. Schott has not announced 
his plans for the future. 

At the same meeting Theodore F. 
Merseles was re-elected president, Silas 
H. Strawn chairman of the board of 
directors, and J. Charles Madison vice 
president, secretary and treasurer. 


H. A. Studley with Allen- 
Nugent Co. , 


Howard A. Studley has_ resigned 
from the New York World to become 
promotion manager of the Allen-Nugent 
Co., publisher of Nugent’s, The Gar- 
ment Weekly, Nugent's Directory and 
the Garment Manufacturers’ Index. 

Mr. Studley has been with J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Frank Seaman, 
Inc., and the New York Times. 








W. H. Campbell with “Phys- 
ical Culture Magazine” 


Wallace Hamilton Campbell, head of 
the Campbell Art Studios, New York 
is now director of art for the Physical 
Culture Corporation, publisher of the 
Physical Culture Magazine, True Stor) 
Magazine and Movie Weekly. Mr. 
Campbell has discontinued the business 
of the Campbell Art Studios. 





Poss Represents ‘Lumber’’ in 
Chicago 


A. A. Poss, who has been in the ser 
vice department of Lumber, St. Louis, 
has been appointed Northern adver 
tising representative, with office in Chi- 
cago. e succeeds M. E. Gammon, 
Jr., who recently resigned to go with 
the Industrial Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 
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Help Your Copy Department on 
Agricultural Accounts 


What they must have are facts. But where and 


how to get them? Here’s our suggestion. 


Put through a requisition for a subscription to Farm 
Implement News to go direct to the copy department. 
The cost is but $2 a year, and the paper comes each 
week. Incidentally, we have no “‘free list.” 


Farm Implement News is authority in its field. Its 
editor, Chas. A. Lukens, was practically born in the 
trade. He spent years with a wholesale implement 
house. No one knows better than he the dealer atti- 


tude and point of view. 


Dr. E. A. White, technical editor, is just as much 
an authority on tractors and agricultural engineering. 
He now is president of the American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, and for many years was head of 
the Farm Mechanics Department of the University of 
Illinois. 

Almost every issue of Farm Implement News con- 


tains some data or statistics that your copy depart- 
ment should clip and file. 





Farm Implement News 
MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 
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Colliers 


AL “WEEKLY 
‘THE ‘NATION pt¢acopy 











Ideal for Furniture and all 
Woodwork as well as Floors 


Kyanize 
FLOOR FINISH 


STAINS AS IT VARNISHES 
Comes in eight colors 
and cleat 
BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


é Everett Station 49 Boston US.A 
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Kyanize 
and Collier’s 


The Boston Varnish 
Company, makers of 
Kyanize Varnishes 
and Enamels, are 
using Collier’s as the 
largest unit in their 
1921 national adver- 
tising campaign. 


(| Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL “WEEKLY 
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Baltimore Absorbing 
Only a Fraction of Its Electrical 
Appliance Possibilities 


fh Merchandising Bureau of The NEWS and The AMERICAN has jus 
completed a survey of the electrical situation in Baltimore with the hope that it 
be of assistance to manufacturers selling or planning to sell electric appliancs 
to the Baltimore public. Because of the unlimited scope of such an investigation, 
the survey is confined to those electric appliances for home use that represent th 
greatest dollars and cents of annual output. Included are electric washing machines, 
sweepers, fans, irons, ranges, dishwashers, ironers or mangles and refrigerators. 


Estimates indicate a local business of less than one million dollars annually on thes 
appliances, yet the very low average for the country as a whole would indicate tha 
the Baltimore market should take, to be up to the national level, in excess of one anda 
half million dollars, with the local trade a unit in feeling that even that figure is only 
a fraction of what the town could absorb if the public were thoroughly educated on 
the value and economy and the general desirability of these labor-saving appliances. 


Baltimore has the greatest proportion of wired homes on the Eastern Seaboard, and 
the manufacturer whose electrical appliances will be used in the largest majority of 
these homes, resulting in a more profitable volume of sales, is the manufacturer who 
cultivates this market, not through dealer or distributor alone, but by strong, creative 
educational advertising, directed straight to the consumer through the intensified] 
circulation of The NEWS and The AMERICAN, selling more than 185,00 
copies, daily and Sunday, the great majority of this total in the city and suburbs. 
Our electrical survey contains much valuable information concerning the Baltimore market and the 
status of electrical appliances on sale here, detailing makes, by whom handled, prices, etc., names 
and addresses of manufacturers, information as to supply houses, jobbers, manufacturers’ agents, 
retail dealers and electrical contractors. It further discusses electrical merchandising practices 


and outlines a schedule of what our Merchandising Bureau is prepared to do to help electric 
manufacturers score big in Balti Tf ii d, write on your business tm ati, 4 copy. 


The Baltimore News 


EVENING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 


The Baltimore American 


MORNING, DAILY AND SUNDAY 
DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 


po —~1 — estern Representative 


New York he } A Wath — 


Advertising Manager 
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OW that the Printers’ INK 
1 Model Statute has been intro- 
duced before the legislature of the 
State of New York, as reported in 
last week’s issue of Printers’ INK, 
it is hoped that the statute will be 
enacted into law without changes 
that may weaken it or render it 
of no effect. 

As reported elsewhere in this 
issue, the Model Statute has also 
been presented to the legislature 
of Connecticut and will soon be 
offered to the legislature of Ar- 
kansas. Thus three important 
States may have the opportunity 
before long to add their names to 
the list of the twenty-one other 
States in which the Model Statute 
is a law. 

The fight for honesty in adver- 
tising is ten years old. In that 
remarkably short space of time 
the movement has grown to in- 
ternational proportions. The ac- 
tivities of the National Vigilance 
Committee and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus now operating in all 
parts of the country are the fruits 
of the movement set in motion ten 
years ago, when Printers’ INK 
first directed the attention of the 
advertising world to the menace 
of the dishonest advertiser and 
proposed an effective way to put 
him out of business. 

To what extent have the large 
advertisers of the country identi- 
fied themselves with this move- 
ment? Do big businesses, concerns 
whose annual expenditures for 
advertising run into millions of 
dollars, believe it beneficial to 
spend good money to keep adver- 
tising clean and truthful, and are 
they as willing to have their own 
advertising’statements examined as 
the claims of others whose busi- 





Review of the Ten-Year Fight 
against Fraudulent 
Advertising 


Progress Made in Securing Adoption of Printers’ INK Model Statute— 
Work of the National Vigilance Committee and Better Business 
Bureaus—Summary of Results Accomplished 


By Roland Cole 





nesses are but little known to the 
public? 

No more convincing evidence of 
the high regard in which the work 
of the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee is held by the business 
world can be offered tham the fact 
that close to eight hundred of the 
leading advertisers of the country 
are now subscribing over $90,000 
a year to the support of this work. 
In view of this, it must. be ap- 
parent even to the most skeptical 
that this work is conceived to have 
a very definite cash value to hon- 
est advertisers. 


INFLUENTIAL COMPANIES SUPPORT 
WORK 


The list of concerns financially 
supporting the vigilance work is 
too, long to print here. A few of 
them are: American Tobacco Co., 
Armour and ‘Company, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, George Batten Co., 
Chicago Daily News, Coca-Cola 
Company, Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., Fisk Rubber Co., The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., International 
Harvester Co., New York Tribune, 
Packard Motor Car Co., Poster 
Advertising Association, Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, Standard 
Oil Co. of California, Studebaker 
Corporation, Successful Farming, 
Swift and Company, U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., Victor Talking Machine 
Co., White Company, William 
Wrigley, Jr. Co. 

Another phase of the service 
rendered to advertisers by the 
Vigilance Committee is shown in 
the following statement of the 
B. V. D. Compariy: 


We are very glad to testify to the 
efficient and cordial co-operation which 
the Associated Advertising Clubs have 
given us in our protection of the 
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“B. V. D.” trade-mark against infringe- 
ment and unfair competition. This co- 
operation has been no mere lip-service, 
but has consisted of genuinely energetic 
and effective investigation, which, in 
many cases, has produced reparation by 
the offender after adequate presentation 
of the situation to him by a local repre- 
sentative of the organization. We find 
that the Associated Advertising Clubs, 
through their Better Business Bureaus 
and other affiliations, are at times able 
to bring moral pressure to bear against 
obstinate offenders in such a way as to 
obviate the necessity of litigation to en- 
force our legal rights, 


Advertising is to-day the great- 
est living force in business. Every 
effort made to keep it clean and 
honest intensifies its power. The 
elimination of every doubtful and 
misleading word in a published 
advertisement creates greater con- 
fidence and increases sales. The 
record of the ten-year fight for 
honesty in advertising is as grip- 
ping as a tale of Scotland Yard. 
The trail of the dishonest adver- 
tiser is as winding and devious 
as the trail of the professional 
criminal. 

Full knowledge of the subject 
concerns every man in business. 
Familiarity with its history is es- 
sential for an understanding of 
why a “Model Statute” is neces- 
sary, why an adequate “police 
force” is needed to enforce it, and 
why every city in the land must 
have a Better Business Bureau to 
supply that police force. 


HOW THE “MODEL STATUTE” ORIGI- 
NATED 


The subject is timely. The dis- 
honest advertiser is a menace to 
honest business and the public. 
Every time people are misled by 
an advertisement to spend money 
for merchandise, securities or ser- 
vice through misrepresentation or 
deception, honest advertisers are 
injured. What is the Printers’ 
INK Model Statute? What States 
have it? What is the law in 
other States? How is action to be 
undertaken to have the act passed 
in States where it is not a law 
now? What is the National Vigi- 


lance Committee and the Better 
Business Bureau movement? What 
is the relation between the work 
of the local bureau and the na- 
tional committee? 


What can a 
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firm or an individual do to get 
action under an existing law or to 
get a law passed where there is 
no adequate law at present? 

Many readers of Printers’ INK 
have forgotten the origin of the 
“Model Statute.” A new genera- 
tion. of advertising men is begin- 
ning to take a place in the busi- 
ness world. But of far greater 
importance than any other con- 
sideration is the fact that many 
of the present-day leaders of busi- 
ness, presidents of corporations 
and other executives, independent 
business men, lawyers, bankers, 
professional men and others, who 
a few years ago had but an in- 
cidental interest in advertising, 
now look upon it as upon one of 
the most important elements of 
the whole business situation. To 
many of this latter group the sig- 
nificance of the “Truth in Adver- 
tising” movement is vague and un- 
certain, They know very little of 
the work that is being done ex- 
cept as isolated cases are brought 
to their attention. For these rea- 
sons, therefore, it seems advisable 
at this time to review briefly the 
history of the work, and in this 
and a second article which will 
appear soon, to summarize a num- 
ber of the more important accom- 
plishments. 

Just as briefly as possible, there- 
fore, it is my purpose to describe 
the “Model Statute,” explain why 
it was formulated, name the States 
in which it has been adopted, out- 
line the scope of the National 
Vigilance Committee and the work 
of the Better Business Bureaus 
and lay before our readers a few 
of the results. 

There appeared in Printers’ 
InK of November 16, 1911, an 
article entitled “Legal Repression 
of Dishonest Advertising,” in 
which it was pointed out that 
there existed at that time a strong 
sentiment among advertising men 
for the suppression of fraudulent, 
misleading, exaggerated and in- 
decent advertising. It was pro- 
posed in this article that that 
sentiment should be converted into 
some kind of definite action. Two 
questions were asked by way of 
introducing-a plan of action: Can 
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the power of.the law be invoked 
to eradicate dishonest advertising? 
If so, can a police force be mar- 
shalled which will make the law 
effective? 

The first question seemed to be 
important enough to warrant the 
employment of expert legal talent 
to make a thorough investigation 
of ‘the subject. PRINTERS’ INK 
thereupon engaged the services of 
Harry Nims, a_ well-known 
corporation lawyer, author of a 
standard legal work, “Nims on 
Unfair Business Competition,” to 
make a careful study of the whole 
subject from the earliest times 
down to the present, in order to 
determine the status of present 
laws, and to find out whether 
further legislation was necessary 
before setting up a police power 
to enforce the law. It was recog- 
nized at the outset that the sub- 
ject was not merely a question of 
law. To put a 
statute books is one thing. To 
make a law effective is quite an- 
other. 

This investigation went back to 
the fountainhead of common law 
relating to the sale of goods under 
false pretenses and the statutes of 
the various States having any 
bearing upon fraudulent and mis- 
leading advertising were examined. 
A legal opinion, printed in com- 
plete detail in Printers’ InK of 
November 16, 1911, set forth, first, 
the attitude of the common law 
toward such acts—that is, the gen- 
eral law of the land in the ab- 
sence of statute—and then de- 
scribed statutes enacted by various 
States. 

The result of this investigation 
showed that no offense referred to 
in common law corresponded ex- 
actly to the originating and pub- 
lishing of a fraudulent .advertise- 
ment. Thé fieatest analogy was 
found in what the common law 
called a “cheat,” which consisted 
“in the fraudulent obtaining of 
the property of another by any 
deceitful and illegal practice or 
token (short of felony) which 
affects or may affect the pub- 
lic.” Many States, practically 
all, had statutes prohibiting the 
use of all false pretenses which 
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result in actual injury. Very few 
courts, however, had passed on 
the question as to whether or not 
the use of a fraudulent advertise- 
ment was a crime under such 
statutes. 


EARLIER LAWS IN SOME STATES 


It was further established that 
there was nothing in the common 
law which would furnish an argu- 
ment against enacting statutes 
making fraudulent advertising a 
crime. In Massachusetts there 
existed since 1902 and in New 
York since 1904, specific statutes 
against fraudulent advertising, but 
few, if any, convictions had been 
obtained under them. Three 
courses of action were set forth 
that might be taken on the legal 
side to remedy the situation: (1) 
Amend the general laws in each 
State regarding false pretenses. 
(2) Advocate that merchants or 
advertising clubs in the various 
States start and push test cases 
under the general false pretense 
statutes. (3) Advocate the pas- 
sage in all of the States of acts 
similar to: the New York and 
Massachusetts statutes, both of 
which might be improved upon. 

But, it was stated, the success 
of whichever of these courses 
might be adopted would depend 
far more on the efficiency of the 
organization to which is entrusted 
the prosecution of offenders than 
on any change in the law. It was 
pointed out, however, that a new 
statute would have to differ in 
legal effect from the false pre- 
tense statutes already in force by 
making it unnecessary to prove-in 
each instance that some one per- 
son has been especially deceived 
by the advertisement and injured 
as a result of it. 

The sum and substance of the 
legal opinion was that the prop- 
osition’ to repress dishonest ad- 
vertising was more a matter of 
organization than of law. At 
Printers’ INK’s suggestion, how- 
ever, Mr. Nims drew up a Model 
Statute which was based upon 
existing statutes, amplifying cer- 
tain points which were considered 
advisable. This statute was then 
offered by Printers’ INK as a 
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suggestion to the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America as the 
kind of a statute that ought to be 
enacted in the various States, “al- 
ways providing that the individual 
clubs are prepared to come to the 
front and make the statute ef- 
fective after it has been enacted.” 

The Model Statute was offered 
as a working basis for the elimi- 
nation of dishonest and mislead- 
ing advertising. Here it is: 


Any person, firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation who, with intent to sell or in 
any wise dispose of merchandise, securi- 
ties, service, or anything offered by 
such person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, directly or indirectly, to the 
public for sale or distribution, or with 
intent to increase the consumption 
thereof, or to induce the public in any 
manner to enter into any obligation re- 
lating thereto, or to acquire title thereto, 
or an interest therein, makes, publishes, 
disseminates, circulates, or places before 
the public, or causes, directly or indi- 
rectly to be made, published, dissem- 
inated, circulated, or placed before the 
public, in this State, in a newspaper or 
other publication, or in the form of a 
book, notice, hand-bill, poster, bill, cir- 
cular, pamphlet, or letter, or in any 
other way, an advertisement of any sort 
regarding merchandise, securities, ser- 
vice, or anything so offered to the pub- 
lic, which advertisement contains any 
assertion, representation or statement 
of fact which is untrue, deceptive or 
misleading, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 


This statute, it will be observed, 
contains no qualifying phrase, such 
s “knowingly,” “with fraudulent 
intent,” or “calculated to mis- 
lead.” The wording is clear and un- 
equivocal: “Any person, firm, cor- 
poration or association who . 
makes, publishes, disseminates, 
circulates, or places before the 
public,” etc. Many States have 
passed fraudulent advertising laws 
almost identical in wording with 
the Model Statute but containing 
a qualifying word or phrase. 

The “joker” in any such law is 
the word “knowingly,” or its 
equivalent. The burden of know- 
ing the truth about his goods is 
placed on the advertiser, and right- 
fully so. The seller. has or can 
acquire the facts as to the goods 
he sells. Clauses which weaken 


the statute, such as those which 
require scienter, knowledge or in- 
tent to defraud, are not advisable, 
because in this class of cases it is 
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almost impossible to definitely 
prove intent. 


WHAT MODEL STATUTE MAY ACCOM- 
PLISH 


The Printers’ INK Model Stat- 
ute is really not so much punitive 
as preventive, aiming to make it 
the duty of the seller to know and 
to punish him for neglecting to 
know, and to prevent the seller 
from deceiving or misleading 
through neglect to acquaint him- 
self with the facts, which are 
easily within his knowledge. 

States besides New York hay- 
ing laws based on the Model Stat- 
ute, but weakened by qualifying 
phrases, are: 

Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Montana, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Wisconsin. 

The Model Statute has been 
adopted as a law in the following 
twenty-one States: 

Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas,. Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Nevada, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Wash- 


. ington, West Virginia? Wyoming. 


First and foremost in the long 


list of achievements during the 


last ten years is the fact recorded 
in the preceding paragraph. As 
satisfactory and encouraging as 
this record is, it would be com- 
paratively unimportant were it not 
that a corresponding development 
has been going on in the organi- 
zation of an adequate police force 
to make the law operative and 
effective. From the beginning this 
second .phase of the work was 
conceived to be its more impor- 
tant side, 

Before the Model Statute was 
adopted in a single State Prrnt- 
ERS’ INK said: We are against any 
law unless at the same time it is 
made somebody’s business to 
watch out for infractions of the 
law, to collect the evidence and see 
that the case is pressed. 

As a parallel example, the or- 
ganization of the Bar Association 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Metropolitan Population: 3,000,000 


First 


in the hearts and homes of 


Philadelphia 


In Philadelphia there are about 390,000 
separate dwellings, and the name of The 
Bulletin is a household word in practically 
every one of them. 

The metropolitan population of Philadel- 
phia is approximately 3,000,000, of which 
1,823,779 is within the city limits. 

The net paid daily average circulation of 
The Bulletin for each day of publication 
during the year 1920 was 488,687 copies. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the Philadelphia 
newspaper “nearly everybody reads”— 


The Bulletin 









Net paid average circulation for copies 
the year 1920, + 8 8,6 8 7 a day. 

No prize, premium, voting, coupon, or other artificial methods 

of stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 
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Doctor 








ness, every trade there’s an 


N every profession, every busi- 


underlying trend of common 


















interest—an exchange of profes- 
sional practice and experience. 
And what is more, the public as a 
whole recognizes the value of such 
relationship—it does not go to the 
doctor for legal advice or the chief 
for merchandise. 


Underlying each field in busi- 
ness there are certain trade secrets, 
changing ideas, and applications 
only understood by the initiated 
within each particular field. These 
are the men who influence products 
before they reach the shelves—who 
develop the methods of design 
and manufacture and even foresee 
the effect of their sales and use. 


‘ 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
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To such as these, the business papers 
carry their message of progress—keep 
them in touch with new ideas actually 
applied as well as new ideas which tend 
to come. Men meet men through busi- 
ness paper pages and products combine 
and grow through business paper influence. 





» Behind years of business paper service 

| has accumulated a mass of valuable statis- 
tics and facts relative to various fields. 
The A. B. P. can furnish such material to 
those seeking accurate information for 
definite marketing ideas. With a member- 

t ship of 122 papers, it reaches 53 separate 
fields and is 
prepared to sift 

; out such data 

| for each indus- 

. try as is most 

. usefu: to the 

. prospective ad- 

f vertiser’s needs. 





What About North River Traffic? 
Through newspaper publicity, the general 

A - public knows of indefinite plans for tunnel or 
fas bridge—but men of the trade know even more. 

i ee Bridge plans have been actually prepared and 

° surveys made for abutment locations—tunnel 

tests have been completed and even the auto- 
motive field has investigated the effect of gas- 
“ Member of The Asseci- oline fumes. Articles and discussions have 
ated Business Papers, already been published in the business papers 
el age oy a —meetings arranged through them. They 
: have kept the men of the trade many jumps 


highest standards in all ’ 
other departments. ahead of most of us. 
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“Crack” Salesmen 


For the past few seasons signing on the 
dotted line was the major part of salesman- 
ship. 


Today all this is changed. 


Salesmen are no longer order-takers. 
They must be order-makers. If they’re not, 
they are dropped. Business has no place 
for them. 


Big business depends today upon “crack” 
salesmanship. And so does advertising. 


The frills, the furbelows of advertising 
lists have long been dropped. Only the 
sellers—the producers—have been retained. 


The mediums on which all advertisers 
rely today are the newspapers that make 
their advertising dollars count; that bring 
in the orders; that sell the goods. 


There are many salesmen for your 
Chicago market. But the “crack” sales- 
man—the one who carries your advertising 
message straight to the great buying public 
—the 7 out of 9 persons in Chicago who 
read the English language—is 


The Daily News 


First in Chicago 
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was cited. One of the chief ob- 
jects of the association is to keep 
the legal profession free of shy- 
sters and dishonest practitioners. 
The association has a “Grievance 
Committee” to which any ques- 
tionable practice on the part of a 
lawyer is reported. The secretary 
of the “Grievance Committee” 
thereupon investigates. It is his 
business to dig up the evidence, 
piece it together and see the case 
through to the end. 

It was pointed out, therefore, 
that advertisers already had, in the 
organization of the national asso- 
ciation of advertising clubs, the 
necessary machinery for under- 
taking enforcement of the law 
and that every local advertising 
club could appoint a_ so-called 
“Grievance Committee” with a 
secretary whose business it would 
be to receive complaints, conduct 
investigations, and where the facts 
warranted, present the evidence to 
the district attorney. Prosecuting 
officers, it was pointed out, are not 
apt to act in minor cases unless 
a complete and clearly-made-out 
case is presented. 

To make this phase of the mat- 
ter perfectly clear, a case which 
attracted considerable attention at 
the time was described. It was 
the famous Gevin raincoat case, 
where prosecution had been made 
and conviction secured under the 
New York statute of 1904, the evi- 
dence in which had come through 
another branch of the Government. 
The United States Customs House 
had received an anonymous letter 
enclosing the Gevin advertisement 
in which it was set forth that a 
lot of raincoats had been secured 
at a private sale from the cus- 
toms authorities, by whom the ad- 
vertisement stated they had been 
seized. No such sale had ever 
been made, so the evidence was 
turned over to the district attorney 
and he proceeded to act. 

Except for the anonymous let- 
ter, the statute would never have 
borne fruit. 

At that time no advertising man, 
so far as could be learned, had 
ever heard of the Massachusetts 
statute of 1902 until Printers’ 
INK unearthed it. No convic- 
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tions had ever been secured under 
it. It was clearly established, 
therefore, that there was no use 
adding any more laws to the stat- 
ute books unless there was in ex- 
istence a law-enforcing agency in 
the field qualified to see that the 
law was not allowed to remain a 
dead letter. 

Printers’ INK, therefore, con- 
ducted the preliminary work up to 
the point where it had to be 
turned over to the advertising men 
of the country to be carried on. 
With the investigation of existing 
law thoroughly and competently 
made and the Model Statute 
drawn by an authority on the 
subject, and a practical suggestion 
formulated for enforcing the law 
after it should be passed, the whole 
matter was turned over to the na- 
tional association of advertising 
clubs for further action. 

Printers’ INK did not stop 
there, however. It took the matter 
up with the president and leading 
officials of the national association 
and with other men prominent in 
all departments of business, ad- 
vertisers, heads of advertising 
agencies and publishers, and car- 
ried on a persistent campaign of 
education and agitation through 
its columns week after week, 
arousing interest and developing 
sentiment in all parts of the coun- 
try. A grievance committee was 
formed in the advertising club of 
New York City and Printers’ 
INK identified itself actively with 
that movement. Minneapolis and 
St. Paul were among the first ad- 
vertising clubs in the country to 
appoint grievance committees. 

The first State to pass the 
Printers’ INK Model Statute was 
Ohio. The measure was signed by 
Governor Cox on February 26, 
1913. Minnesota was a close sec- 
ond, Governor Eberhardt signing 
the statute on March 11, 1913. 

The suggestion to develop the 
necessary organization for con- 
tinuing the work thus begun had 
no sooner been made to the na- 
tional association than George W. 
Coleman, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica, wrote to Printers’ INK as 
follows: 
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The movement inaugurated by Print- 
ers’ Inx seeking to crystallize in the 
law, practically enforced, the sentiment 
created among advertising men through- 
out the country by the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of America in favor of 
the suppression of fraudulent and fake 
advertising is worthy of all commenda- 
tion. I am sure that the advertising 
clubs will give it their endorsement and 
adjust their machinery so as to play 
the very vital part which the plan 
assigns to them. 

Your enterprise and painstaking care 
in setting this matter so concretely be- 
fore the advertising world puts every 
honest advertising man under obliga- 
tion to ‘The Little Schoolmaster’ for 
planning this next advance step.” 


The foregoing letter was writ- 
ten in the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1911, the same month in 
which Printers’ INK formulated 
the Model Statute and offered it 
to the associated clubs and the 
business. public. 

The “Truth in Advertising” 
movement, thus set in motion by 
Printers’ INK, was now taken up 
by the national association of ad- 
vertising clubs. The work done 
by the national association to pro- 
vide the necessary police power to 
make the Model Statute effective, 
through the organization of the 
National Vigilance Committee and 
Better Business Bureaus through- 
out the country, will be described 
in a second article which will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 

(To be concluded) 


To Increase Use of Linens by 
Advertising 

An advertising campaign that will 

seek to increase the number of house- 

hold uses of linen will be undertaken 

soon for the Derryvale Linen Com- 

any, New York, by Frank Seaman, 


nc. 
The Derryvale Linen Company is the 
American representative of Wm. Adams 
& Co., Ltd., Belfast, Ireland, and is an 
importer of linens of all kinds, especially 
of linens for drapery uses. The cam- 
paign will begin immediately after a 
merchandising campaign which has now 
been undertaken has been completed. 


Egbert C. Jacobson with Pub- 
lishers’ Printing Co. 
Egbert C. Jacobson, recently art direc- 
tor of the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, at New York, has been appointed 
head of the service department of the 
oe, Printing Company, New 

ork. 
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Williams & Saylor, New 
Agency in New York 


Williams & Saylor, Inc., a new ad- 
vertising agency, has been formed at 
New ork by Ralph W. Williams, 
president and treasurer, and Henry H. 
Saylor, vice-president and treasurer. 

Mr. Williams was formerly secretary 
of the Atlas Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. Mr. Saylor was for a short 
time production manager of the Atlas 
Agency and for six years was editor 
of Country Life in America. 

William L. Gibbons is assistant treas- 
urer, Kenneth MacIntyre is _ space 
buyer, and William F. Adams is assist- 
ant to the production manager of this 
agency. 
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“Delisco” Newspaper Campaign 
from Grandin-Dorrance- 
Sullivan 


Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., New 
York, is undertaking a newspaper cam- 
paign for the Boston Hygienic Institute, 
advertising a new beverage called “De- 
lisco,” which, it is claimed, “looks, 
smells and tastes like coffee.” The 
first copy will appear this month in 
Boston newspapers, and will be fol- 
lowed by a general campaign in New 


England and New York State news- 
papers. 
Sherman Ellis with J. Walter 


Thompson 


Sherman Ellis, for the last two years 
with the Chicago staff of Good House- 
keeping, and before that with Berkey 
& Gay, Grand Rapids, Mich., furni- 
ture manufacturers, has become asso- 
ciated with the Chicago office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Co., advertising 
agency. 


Bassick Company Retains 
Frank Seaman, Inc. 

The Bassick Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., has retained rank Seaman, 
Inc., as merchandising and advertising 
counsellor. The Seaman agency will 
advise the Bassick Company, especially 
regarding the work of marketing of 
casters by advertising. 


Will Advertise Edelweiss 
Organdies 
The Herbert B. Lederer Company, 
New York, Edelweiss organdies, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Street & Finney, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 


Sweets Company of America 
Appoints Batten Agency 


The Sweets Company of America, 
New York, maker of “Tootsie Rolls,” 
has placed its account with the George 
Batten Co., Inc. 
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Whitmyre 


Everett G. Whitmyre has been ap- 
pointed head of the retail alvertising 
department of the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Mr. Whitmyre has been with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company ffor three 
years. He was also with the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company and Diamond 
Power Specialty Company, of. Detroit, 
the Kellogg Products Company, of Buf- 
falo, and the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Cleveland, in advertising and sales 
promotion work. 


W. H. McBride, Gainaday 
Advertising Manager 


The Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Com- 
pany, manufacturer of Galnndey Elec- 
tric Washers and Ironers, has appoint- 
ed W. H. McBride advertising man- 
ager. He has been associated with the 
advertising department for the past 
three years. 


Roberts General Manager of 
New York “American” 


H. M. Roberts has been appointed 
general manager of the New York 
American. He has been local adver- 
tising manager of the American, to 
which position Martin Ready has been 
appointed. 
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Joseph F. O’Neill Leaves 


r . ’ 
Vantine’s 

Joseph F. O'Neill, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of Van- 
tine’s and for nine years advertising 
and mail-order manager, has resigned to 
establish an office of his own as adver- 
tising counselor, in New York. 

For the past year Mr. O’Neill was 
also sales manager of the firm’s whole- 
sale perfumery and toilet requisites de- 
partment. 

He was formerly engaged in the mail- 
order and advertising departments of 
R. H. Macy & Co., New York, and 
Siegel-Cooper & Co., Chicago. 


“Tllustrated World” Appoints 
Adolf Drey 


Illustrated World, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Adolf Drey Eastern advertising 
representative, with headquarters in 
New York. Mr. Drey was previously 
with the Wolff-Berger Company, of St. 
Louis, a dry goods chain-store organi- 
zation, in an advertising and executive 
capacity. 


J. H. Dunham Starts Agency 
in Chicago 
John H. Dunham has resigned from 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, and is starting an 
agency of his own in that city. 
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Northwestern Advertising Men 
in Convention 


A programme of general interest, but 
directly applying to conditions in the 
Northwest, was prepared for the con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of Minnesota and the Eighth Dis- 
trict Conference A. A. C. of W., meet- 
ing in St. Paul last week. Four hun- 
dred advertising men and women were 
in attendance. 

The speakers on the broader aspects 
of advertising were James O’Shaugh- 
nessy, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies; 
Jesse H. Neal, executive secretary of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
and Charles Henry Mackintosh, La 
Salle Extension University. 

The farm market was the subject of 
speeches by A. D. Wilson, University 
of Minnesota, and Floyd R. Todd, vice- 
president, Deere & Company, Moline, 
Ill, Other speakers devoted themselves 
to the town market and city market. 

Judge C. Orbison, vice-president of 
the Sixth District A. A. C. of W., 
spoke on “Protect the Good Name of 
Business,” telling of the development of 
the Truth in Advertising idea. 

Departmental sessions included those 
for retailers, newspaper men, financial 
advertisers and manufacturers and job- 
bers. A part of the address of Mac 
Martin, who spoke before the manufac- 
turers and jobbers, is reprinted in this 
issue of Printers’ Inx. At the same 
session Edward Barr, market extension 
department of The Farmer, told of the 
necessity of selling everyone down the 
line from the manufacturer to the re- 
tailer on the power of an advertising 
campaign in project. / 

Previous to the banquet, which 
brought the two-day convention to a 
close, Ferguson, of the Craddick 
Service, Minneapolis, was elected presi- 
dent of the Eighth District Association. 
On Mr. Ferguson’s suggestion the Min- 
nesota State organization was merged 
with the Eighth District Association, 
which includes Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana. 





Perkins-Campbell Appoints 
Advertising Manager 


Perkins-Campbell Co., Cincin- 
nati, makers of the Braxton Belt, has 
installed_ its own advertising depart- 
ment. Frank R. Miller is advertising 
manager. He has handled the com- 
pany’s catalogue illustration for ten 
years, while engaged in commercial il- 
lustrating, catalogue and advertising 
work. 


The 


F. S. Payne with Von Poettgen 
Agency 
Franklin S. Payne, formerly with the 


G. Logan Payne Company, is now with 
Carl von Poettgen, Inc., Detroit. 


This : agency is now handling the Gier- 
holt Gas Engine account of Marine City, 
Mich. 
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Senator Capper Predicts Indus- 


trial Boom 
An industrial boom was prophesied by 
Senator Fey Capper at a dinner given 
in his honor on «hed 17 at New 
York by members of the Eastern office 
of the Capper Publications. 

“We are at the beginning of another 
great year of industrial expansion,” he 
said. “Our foreign trade must be greatly 
expanded. Our manufacturing centres 
will grow in the next ten years as they 
have in the last decade. This will make 
still greater demands upon the agricul- 
tural resources of the country. Produc- 
tion per man and per acre must be ‘in 
creased. 

“For the life of me, I can see no 
reason for pessimism. The _ national 
wealth of America is estimated at more 
than $250,000,000,000. We possess one- 
third of the world’s gold supply. We 
are the world’s largest creditor nation. 
Our annual production is in excess of 
$50,000,000,000. We are second to no 
other nation in our fabricated manu- 
factures. Our food production is the 
largest in the world. We are compara- 
tively free from industrial strife. 

= recognize, as we all must, that in 
many lines of business there was ex- 
travagance and recklessness, and that a 
readjustment was necessary and _ in- 
evitable if we were to avoid a general 
smash. But I cannot believe that the 
arbitrary restriction and curtailment of 
credit by the Federal Reserve Board 
was either wise or necessary. And I 
shall be greatly disappointed if the 
legitimate requirements of business are 
not met; if the credit necessary for the 
transaction and further expansion of 
business is not forthcoming. We have 
a right to expect it.’ 


Fred Wellman with National 
Motor Sales Co. 


Fred Wellman has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of the National Mo- 
tor Car & Vehicle Corporation to be- 
come sales manager of the National 
Motor Sales Company of Chicago, dis- 
tributors of National cars. Mr. Well- 
man formerly was automobile editor of 
the Indianapolis News and later adver 
tising manager of the Olds Motor 
Works, Lansing, Mich. 


J. R. Weddell with National 
Aniline Co. 


Justin R. Weddell, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., is now with 
the National Aniline Chemical Co., New 
York, in its sales research and publicity 
department. 


W. F. Patten with Poster 


W. F. Patten, recent! advertising 
manager of the Sinclair Refining Com- 
pany in Chicago, has become a mem- 
ber of the Chicago selling staff of the 
Poster Advertising Company. 


/ 
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The Price of Progress 


The profit in selling incandescent lamps 
made the Mazda possible. Profit enabled the 
manufacturer to maintain a research organ- 
ization. As a result the public gets three 
times as much light for the money. Indus- 
try thrives in fields that pay the price of 
progress, whether it be in making lamps, 
railroading, mining or publishing. 

With adequate rates railroads are extended and 
rolling stock added. Distribution is facilitated, 
industry grows. 


With adequate rates mines become active and 
machinery is_ installed. Production increases, 
industry benefits. 


With adequate rates publishers of business papers 
enlarge their service. Circulation multiplies, 
reader-interest increases, industry is accelerated. 


The advertising rates of 


The Eleven McGraw-Hill 


Engineering Publications 


are based upon the cost of efficient service 
to rapidly-developing industries. Only an 
ever-rising standard of service will assure 
an ever-rising return on the advertising 
dollar. Measured in terms of service the 
advertising rates of McGraw-Hill Publica- 
tions are lower today than they have ever 
been before. 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 
New York 


Member of The Associated Business Papers, Inc, 
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The products that make life more livable— ams 
where do they come from? Who produces the 
materials that go into the one thousand and Tru 
one attractive cans, tins and boxes that find age 
their way from merchants’ shelves into the in t 
home? pro 
a . To 
You rise in the morning and the free lather- : 
; : : : ind 
ing soap of the morning bath is largely oil 
pressed from Southern cottonseed. So is pores 
the shaving cream. The talcum too is prob- ve 
ably Southern aboriginee. r. 
If you are a connoisseur, the grapefruit or 
orange that greets you at breakfast yndoubt- 
edly came from a Florida grove, where 35% 
of the citrus fruits are grown. r 
i 
The sugar that sweetens your coffee and the i 
tobacco for your morning smoke went from i 
Southern farms to the refiner and the manu- 
facturer respectively in their long, circuitous 
route to you. 
The fat that fried the egg—the shortening in 
the biscuit, and the oil on the salad after din- 
ner are but by-products of the! South’s cotton 
crop. For in our cottonseed and other vege- 
table oils we produce as much fat each year 
as all the dairy cows in the United States S 
combined, or the equivalent in hog lard of E 
nearly three billion pounds. 
_— 
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Those tender early vegetables, peaches, ber- 
ries that the finest hotels serve out of season, 
often net Southern growers profits of $1,500 
per acre. It is no uncommon thing for them 
to bring ten times the average summer prices. 
That’s capitalizing climate! 


Aside from food products and clothing, many 
of the chemical products upon which industry 
depends, bring to the South each year an 
amazing amount of wealth. 


True, her products are often refined, pack- 
aged, advertised and distributed by concerns 
in the North and West. But the profits from 
production are earned down South. 


Today we are dependent upon no one crop or 
industry for our prosperity. The pesky boll- 
weevil was laps ahead of economists and the 
readjustment period in sounding the warning 
signal and converting us to the gospel of 
diversification. 
















SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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What to Do with the Big Advertis- 


ing Inventory 


Stocks of Lithography Purchased at High Prices Must Be Put into Cir- 
culation to Bring Back Their Advertising Investment 


By C. M. 


Director of Publicity, The 


[\ analyzing the general busi- 
ness situation to-day, one finds 
that inventory and purchase prob- 
lems are not alone confined to raw 
steel, rubber, oil or other basic 
ingredients that enter into the 

manufacture of the nation’s fin- 
ished merchandise. 

There is another important in- 
ventory, carried in many busi- 
nesses—the advertising inventory. 
It is an important part of the bal- 
ance sheet and can run into money 
rapidly. It may consist of paper 
stocks, inks, cardboard, booklets, 
folders, catalogues, window dis- 
plays, dealer helps, lithography, 
signs, posters—depending on the 
nature of the business. 

Judging from the unprecedented 
amount of business done in the 
past two or three years, it is not 
difficult to imagine good-sized ad- 
vertising stocks on hand or in 
process—orders having been placed 
at high prices, some months ago. 
Concerns were trying to outrival 
one another in an advertising, as 
well as in a merchandise buying 
orgy. How well this material was 
used after its tardy delivery will 
never be known. It seemed that 
business was going just too strong 
to worry—the cry was for more 
advertising and faster. 

To-day some concerns have, I 
dare say, their year’s profit tied up 
in advertising inventories. Other 
concerns, while not so heavily tied 
up, bought on a scale that would 
have represented normal pur- 
chases during the past three years, 
only to find all of a sudden that 
the readjustment had set in. The 
advertising that had been bought 
for the past eight months at high 
prices, was just coming in. The 


orders for merchandise had slowed 
up. Market 
Warehouse 

The inventories 


had fallen. 
crowded. 


prices 
space was 


were piling up 





Lemperly 


Sherwin-Williams Company 


and the deliveries were not off- 
setting the incoming stocks. 

In such a situation, what is to 
be done? 

If you have such a problem, in 
the extreme or the preliminary 
stages, there are just two ways to 
view it and to solve it 

You can either argue that the 
materials were bought right, there- 
fore should be held over: 

Or you can prove that advertis- 
ing pays. If the advertising looked 
like a good buy when ordered, 
then why should it not pay for 
itself now, when put to the real 
test? 

To my mind there is just the 
one thing to do under these con- 
ditions, and that is to put the 
advertising to the test. In spite 
of falling markets and all the 
other terrible things we hear of, 
many of which the consumer 
doesn’t know a thing about, get 
the advertising out into the hands 
of the merchant where it will 
have a chance to bring back profits 
to you and to him. 

But you say, “My expenses are 
enormous and if I send out this 
advertising, it will show against 
my operating expenses and make 
them worse.” 


GIVE THE ADVERTISING 
WORK 


A CHANCE TO 


Money tied up in inventory to- 
day is lost. Money wisely put 
into expense has a chance to pay 
its way. Which is better? 

There is no question but many 
large advertisers would have done 
differently had they been gifted 
with double-quick vision. The 
same can be said of most all busi- 
ness men. Many could have been 
millionaires on real estate or mar- 
ket buys, had they known before- 
hand what they found out later. 

And so the lithographic and 
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print shops, the metal works and 
the wood plants, the sign com- 
panies and the outdoor display 
men have been humming day and 
night, keeping tune to the presses 
of the publishers, in turning out 
advertising. Advertising that was 
ordered by somebody, for some 
reason or other. 

When things are going at 100 
per cent capacity, it is hard for 
one to see the stopping point. We 
cannot make ourselves believe it 
will slow down even for a rest— 
we scale our thoughts, hopes and 
visions to a continuance of the 
100 per cent. 

But the readjustment had to 
come. We all wanted lower prices 
as consumers, whether we ad- 
mitted it as manufacturers, whole- 
salers, merchants, craftsmen, or 
not. The buying “hold-off” came. 
Purchases were deferred. Mar- 
kets started to fall, but all of this 
sooner than was expected. 

Meanwhile, raw materials had 
been bought, warehouses stocked, 
sales plans made, and in general 
everything had been done that 
would look to an increased dollars 
and cents volume in 1921, at least 
an even break. 

Then we awakened to the fact 
that to make that even break in 
dollars and cents meant anywhere 
from 25 per cent to 75 per cent 
increase in production units, de- 
pending on the ratio of price de- 


cline. Indeed, an herculean sales 
task, ; 
Now, then, if you have this 


problem — and who hasn’t? — and 
assuming you have been buying 
wisely since you knew the situa- 
tion in its stern reality, what’s to 
be dane? 

Cancellations are destructive. 
In some cases excusable but al- 
ways an extreme measure. And 
many of the commitments are non- 
cancellable or have been delivered 
or have gone too far. 

Put these advertising helps to 
work. Get them out. If you 
haven’t lost all faith in business 
and in the country, give them a 
chance. But distribute them with 
a plan. Tie that distribution up 
to a sales idea. Let each feature 
be a part of a sales campaign. 
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Follow it through. Get your sales 
force and dealers to co-operate, 
Get from your records the history 
of each merchant. Make a spe- 
cial set of advertising for his par- 
ticular case. Make it apply to him 
personally. Write him a helpful 
letter with the sales plan. Send 
the package. Do this with all your 
customers. Relieve the inventory. 
Take the expense. Do the busi- 
ness. Vindicate the advertising, 
or else prove to yourself it never 
should have been bought. But by 
all means give it a chance, and | 
think it will deliver. 


Elected by The W. F. Powers 
Company 

F. H. Hughes has been elected vice- 
president of The W. F. Powers Com- 
pany, lithographer, New York. He has 
been a director of the company for a 
number of years and will continue in 
his present capacity as manager of its 
Boston office. 

Nicholas H. Ludwig was recently 
elected a director of the Powers com- 
pany and becomes sales manager. 





Frazer Elected to Moon 
Directorate 


Frederick T. Frazer has been elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
The Bere, G. Moon Company, Inc., 


“Me. Frazer recently left the editorial- 
ship of The Haberdasher and The Boys’ 
Outfitter to become a member of the 

oon company, as an account executive 
and manager of the New York office. 





J. F. Stevens Leaves Detroit 
Agency 
J. F. Stevens, for nearly two years 
director of service of the Fred M. Ran- 
dall Co., Detroit, has resigned. Pre- 
vious to his agency connection, Mr. 
Stevens was with the American Lady 
Corset Co., Detroit, and The H. Black 
Co., Cleveland, in charge of sales pro- 
motion and advertising. 


W. G. Kinney an Officer of 
World Wide Agency 


William G. Kinney has been elected 





second vice-president of the World 
Wide Advertising Corporation, New 
York. He was formerly associated 


with the New York Evening Post. 





Stuebing Truck Account with 
Chicago Agency 


The Stuebing Truck Company, of 
Cincinnati, has placed its account with 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Chicago. 
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Importance of Demonstrating New 
Food Products 





Plan of the Marshall Canning Co. to Carry the Demonstration to the 
. Jobber’s Salesman, the Retailer and the Consumer 


By J. Sidney Johnson 


Manager, Advertising Department, Marshall Canning Co., Marshalltown, Iowa 


N the case of new canned food 

specialties, with which the pub- 
lic is not familiar, something more 
than advertising and an attractive 
label is necessary to convince the 
consumer of the merits of the 
food inside the package. Nothing 
convinces him quite so thoroughly 
as a taste of the article. If such 
a plan works successfully, on the 
consumer, it should prove equally 
effective on the retailer and the 
wholesaler. 

It is practically impossible, how- 
ever, for the wholesale grocery 
salesman to carry samples of 
every item in his line. Each week 
he has “specials” which he is 
asked to push, Of course, he 
must carry samples of these. 
Then he has his regular line of 
staples to sell. Is it any wonder 
that he loses sight of advertised 
specialties and depends entirely 
upon the manufacturer to create 
a demand for them through ad- 
vertising? 

During 1919 this company in- 
troduced not only a new brand of 
beans, but actually a new variety 
of canned beans by advertising 
and demonstration. 

In conjunction with the cam- 
paign of national advertising, a 
sales plan was inaugurated to in- 
terest the jobbers’ salesmen— 
first, to acquaint them with the 
actual merits of the beans and, 
second, to interest them in selling 
them. This idea was presented 
to jobbers when they purchased 
their initial orders. They were 
asked to send in the names and 
home addresses of their salesmen. 
A great many of them responded 
immediately, being anxious to se- 


cure this assistance in selling 
goods they had already pur- 
chased. 


Each salesman received a series 





of personal letters from the manu- 


facturer’s advertising department 
The merits and selling features of 
the beans were presented briefly 
and from a different angle in cach 
letter. The company’s advertising 


was outlined. But most important 
of all, with the first letter, each 
salesman received a full-size can 
of the product, together with sug- 
gestions for serving them in his 
home. He was urged to eat the 
beans in order that he might know 


at first hand just what he was 
expected to sell. 

Many letters have been re- 
ceived from jobbers indicating 


their appreciation for this selling 
help. The campaign was con- 
sidered so successful that a few 
months later another letter was 
sent to the same list of jobbers’ 
salesmen, reminding them of their 


opportunity to sell these new 
beans. 
JOBBERS’ SALESMEN AS DEMON- 


STRATORS 


When it comes to selling the 
retail merchant on the idea of 
demonstrating new goods of this 
kind to his customers, there is no 
better way than to have the whole- 
saler’s salesman demonstrate them 
to the retailer. Under the usual 
plan, the retailer buys a new ar- 
ticle from his jobber. A few days 
or a week later it arrives, He 
has forgotten the sales story, or 
if he remembers it, he is too busy 
to tell it to his clerks. The goods 
are placed on the shelves, where 
they stay until some consumer 
comes in and takes a can or pack- 
age away from the grocer. As a 
result, many fine foods are “lost.” 
When a salesman again suggests 
the purchase of this article, he 
meets with a broadside of criti- 
cism from the merchant, who 















blames the manufacturer, the job- 
ber and everybody else concerned 
except himself for being responsi- 
ble for a slow-moving item. 

In a town of 15,000 people, re- 
cently, a retail grocer’s sales of 
just one brand of canned beans 
were $68.30 in one day! During 
the week he sold $215.30. This 
was done without cutting the 
price or interfering with the Sales 
of other kinds of canned beans— 
and the profit was good. 

In one day a Chicago grocery 
store sold 252 cans of a new food, 
which has repeating merits. Two 
hundred and fifty-two homes were 
introduced to this product through 
the efforts of this one store. As 
a result a profitable repeat busi- 
ness is on the way. 

Both of these products are well 
known to a great many retailers. 
In some stores they are selling 
well. In others, they are moving 
slowly. 

The grocer first mentioned sold 
these beans because he understood 
that they are really new beans. 
He knew where they were grown 
and how. He knew why they are 
different from other brands and 
varieties. He knew these things 
because the wholesale grocery 
salesman from whom he pur- 
chased the beans sold him on the 
real contents of the can and then 
the dealer sold his customers by 
actual demonstration of the goods. 

The second grocer sold Dairy 
Maid Korn Kernels. This is an- 
other new food. He learned from 
the grocery salesman wherein this 
product is different from others. 
He was told how carefully the 
corn was prepared for canning by 
a new process—and how sweet 
unskimmed milk was added to it. 
This dealer knew the unusual 
sales arguments for this new food 
and he demonstrated them to his 
customers. 

After all, in the final analysis, 
the introduction of a new food 
product is up to the wholesale 
grocery salesmen, or specialty 
salesmen, and the retail grocery 
clerk. It may be a wonderful 
food. It may be packed in an 
attractive container. It may be 
well advertised, but if the sales- 
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men and clerks are unacquainted 
with it or not interested in sell- 
ing it, it will have a hard time. 
Look over the stocks in any re- 
tail grocery store and you will 
find the evidence of this state- 
ment. Shelves are filled with 
good products which are not mov- 
ing on to the consumer. Who 
loses? Everybody loses. The re- 
tailer loses the money he has in 
the stock. The jobber loses; the 
manufacturer loses future busi- 
ness. And the consumer loses the 
opportunity to serve appetizing 
foods in his home. 

Every progressive grocer should 
open a demonstration department 
in his store. He could employ a 
competent young woman to serve 
new foods to his customers, after 
being convinced that they have 
real value, repeating merits and 
are profitable to handle. Manu fac- 
turers would willingly co-operate 
by donating the goods used in the 
demonstration department. 

Some merchants say they can- 
not afford to demonstrate food 
products. ‘They can afford to sell 
the goods on their shelves at a 
profit. Others say that this is 
the work of the manufacturer. It 
is, and he is willing to do his 
part. A demonstration department 
will make a grocery store known 
as progressive and up to the 
minute. Sales of “slow-mov- 
ing goods” will enhance the 
store’s profits. Such merchants 
will get the biggest possible bene- 
fit from the millions of dollars 
spent each year by manufacturers 
in advertising. Their stores will 
be known as headquarters for 
such goods. 

Co-operation is the keynote of 
success everywhere these days. 
Wholesale grocery salesmen must 
learn to co-operate with manu- 
facturers in introducing new 
foods. It is up to them to sell 
the retail grocer. In turn, it is 
up to the retail grocer to sell the 
consumer through demonstrations, 
etc. Each distributor should co- 
operate with the others, not for 
their benefit, but for his own. 
There is no better way than by 
actually demonstrating new canned 
and package foods. 
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cA market that can be dominated 


AS at the map of the Indianapolis 
Radius impresses one immediately with the 
fact that this territory is knitted together by a 
veritable network of transportation lines. 












You should consider Indianapolis a city ofa million 
and a half people because the retail district of the 
city is“down town” for practically the entire Radius. 
Big space in the dominant newspaper of the 
Indianapolis Radius means sales over the entire 


territory. 
THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
DAN AY CARROLL yh a Lore 
150 Nassau Street First National Bank Bldg. 








USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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© Vanity Fair 


Hear the Advertiser’s Side 


In the investigation of the Food 
Products field, conducted by the 
Nast Publications, we told you that— 

















seventy-nine out of one hundred 
merchants interviewed stated that 
the wants of their wealthier patrons 
were their first consideration—they 
stock what their Class customers q 
demand and then sell it to their 
Mass trade. 


A national advertiser has verified this fact 
through his own investigation. His statement, 
quoted on the opposite page, offers convincing 
proof of the tremendous influence which class 
publication readers can wield in giving your 
product national distribution. 





THE NAST GROUP 


VOGUE +: VANITY FAIR + HOUSE & GARDEN 4 
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What the Advertiser Said 








THE POWER OF INFLUENTIAL 
CONSUMERS 

In my study of the retail gro- 
cer, I have come to believe that 
he unconsciously follows largely 
the desires and preferences of the 
two or three women whom he 
considers his star customers. Let 
one of these women praise an 
article and that grocer is strong 
for it. Let her complain, and it 
is difficult to undo his prejudice. 
Let one of the women call for a 
certain brand, and he will put it 
in. But let several of his more 
ordinary customers call for a 
brand over and over again, and 
that retailer will probably lend a 
deaf ear! 








© Vanity Fair 


From a Speech by 
Russell B. Kingman 
President Purity Cross, 
Inc., before National 
Canners’ Association, 
Published in Printers’ 
Ink, Jan. 20, 1921 


The Short Cut 


All progressive dealers—your dealers are as wise as the 
food products merchant. They all want the prestige 
which comes from serving prominent families. They 
all stock what the influential people in their neighbor- 
hoods demand and then sell it to the rest of their trade. 


Through the Nast Group you can reach more than 
300,000 of those influential people. Wherever they 


2. ee 


live, they are your dealer’s “star customers.” Sell them 
and you sell the Trade. The Trade will sell the Masses. 
It’s the short cut to your national market. 














THE NAST GROUP 


GROUP CIRCULATION 300,000 GROUP PAGE RATE $2600 
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Chicago 
Kansas City New York 
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Unlike Any Other Community 


Joplin, Missouri 


The Market 240,000 


Reliance on mere census figures covering the city of 
Joplin can scarcely produce an adequate appreciation of 
the market. 


Its average suburban radius of 394 miles includes a 
productive farming district, and a zinc and lead mining 
region, the richest in the world. 


Much of the territory, unsettled prairie in 1910, embraces 
now many good sized towns. 


The section is webbed with fine hard roads. Two in- 
terurban electric lines cross it. Seven railroads serve it. 
Its transportation facilities are altogether exceptional. 


Of this large and prosperous community unit of 240,000, 
Joplin is the commercial hub. Its natural advantages 
have produced splendid and diverse wholesale houses 
able to minister at low cost to the varied needs of this 
large area. With Joplin, no other city in this region 
competes. 


Unlike Any Other Newspaper 


Joplin Globe 


(A. B, C. Member) 


Paid Circulation - 24,896 


Average for 6 Months Ending September 30, 1920 


Line rate 8c. flat. Mornings except Monday 


In Joplin proper the Globe’s circulation frequently ex- 
ceeds the total number of families. Most of the circu- 
lation in the suburbs, reaching about every second family, 
is delivered to subscribers before breakfast. 


The need of only one newspaper for satisfactory coverage 
of the market of 240,000 population lowers the cost of 
selling goods to the consumer. 


Advertising in the Joplin Globe is a splendid investment. 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
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Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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Mail-Order House and Retailers 


Join in Fight on Prices 


Unheard of Co-operative Advertising Effort Started by Gordon-Van Tine 
Company and Dealers to Force Down Building Costs 


eee is a story of an adver- 
tising campaign whose avowed 
purpose is to cause the people to 
stop buying. 

The retail lumber dealers of 
Davenport, Ia., and Moline and 
Rock Island, IIl., have formed 
what they call the “Publicity Bu- 
reau of the Tri-City Lumbermen” 
and are taking large space in 
newspapers—not to sell lumber, as 
usually would be the case, but to 
drag down the cost of building 
materials in general. 

The copy declares that lumber 
prices are down, but that other 
costs entering into building are so 
high that it would be the poorest 
kind of business to erect houses 
until costs should get back to a 
more equitable basis. 

The effect, of course, will be 
practically to end the sale of lum- 
ber in those three cities for the 
present. But when prices go 
down the campaign will change its 
note. People will then be advised 
to build and be told the reason 
why. An effort will be made also 
to enlist the banks in an effort to 
promote building. The support of 
the newspapers also will be in- 
vited. 

The prices, however, must be 
forced down first, according to 
the view of the Tri-City lumber 
dealers and the whole advertising 
force of the association will be 
devoted toward that purpose. 

Another remarkable feature of 
the Tri-City movement is that the 
Gordon-Van Tine Company, mail- 
order dealer in lumber, has joined 
in with the other lumbermen in 
an effort to put the big idea across. 

This is something that we in 
this day and generation hardly ex- 
pected to see. 

“Verily,” said B. C. Mueller, of 
the Mueller Lumber Company, of 
Rock Island, “the lion and the 
lamb are making one bed and are 
lying on it together.” 

The Mueller company is one of 


the concerns prominent in the 
movement. 

The Gordon-Van Tine people 
declare they are not entitled to 
any particular credit, but that they 
are glad to do their part with the 
other retailers in an effort to pro- 
mote the common good. 

Readers of Printers’ INK will 
remember that less than three 
years ago the retail lumbermen 
were making all sorts of accusa- 
tions against Gordon-Van Tine, 
not the least of which was a 
charge that that company was 
using unfair methods in selling 
lumber by means of a catalogue. 
The alleged unfairness had to do 
with the quoting of prices under 
the commonly accepted retail 
figure. 

The spirit created by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation’s new birth in advertis- 
ing seems to have descended upon 
the retailers. Here we have the 
unexpected but none less welcome 
and inspiring spectacle of the re- 
tailers fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der with the mail-order house to 
get prices back to normal so 
building can resume. 


LOCAL LUMBER MEN MEET WITH 
MAIL-ORDER RIVALS 


“We had a meeting the other 
day and put all our cards on the 
table,” W. A. Wilkinson, adver- 
tising manager of the Gordon-Van 
Tine Company said to PRINTERS’ 
Ink. By “we” he meant officials 
of his firm and representatives of 
lumber dealers in the three cities 
mentioned. 

“Our experiences were all simi- 
ar,” said Mr. Wilkinson. “All of 
us had a number of prospects, but 
these had dried up and withered 
away just as soon as they found 
out the entire cost of their pro- 
posed buildings. 

“In. analyzing the situation we 
found that while lumber had 
come down an average Of 35 to 
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40 per cent, all the other costs in 
building as they affect the con- 
sumer are still at the peak. There 
has been some decline in whole- 
sale costs of building material 
other than lumber, but for the 
most part the retailers have stub- 
bornly refused to come through. 
This is true in plumbing, heating, 
hardware, lighting and painting. 
Labor is the same. 

“It was generally agreed among 
the dealers at the conference that 
inasmuch as business is controlled 
by the people, we would go di- 
rectly to the people and put the 
situation squarely before them. 
This we now are beginning to do 
in a newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. You can see for yourself 
that we are talking right out in 
meeting, that we are using the 
plainest kind of English and that 
we are not wearing gloves. 


BUILDING WON’T BOOM UNDER PRES- 
ENT COSTS 


“Our concern and the other re- 
tail lumbermen will admit with- 
out any argument at all that it 
costs too much money to-day to 
build a home. We know that the 
average man cannot afford to build 
a home now because he is not able 
to stand the shrinkage in value 
that will come when normal prices 
return, 

“Lumber is down, as I have 
said. But lumber represents only 
about 30 per cent in the building 
of a house. The remaining 70 per 
cent of the materials needed, in- 
cluding labor, have not returned 
to a normal basis. This is why 
building operations have stopped. 
They can’t be financed. Money is 
only available for the purpose 
when the entire building can be 
erected at normal cost. Other- 
wise the security is not attractive. 
Under these circumstances the 
people won’t buy. And the funny 
part of it all is that the people do 
not understand what is the mat- 
ter. Lumber is down. Yet they 
cannot get the money with which 
to build. We are going to tell 
them the truth. 

“More important than any other 
cost at present is that of labor. 
In this particular community near- 
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ly all other lines of labor have 
been reduced, but the building 
trades are still holding out for the 
top wage scale. They have been 
assured by their leaders that build- 
ing will resume in a large way in 
early spring, that they will have 
all the work they can do and that 
they would be foolish to reduce 
their price. Through our adver- 
tising we are going to try to 
puncture this idea. 

“Generalities are not going to 
get us anywhere. The only thing 
that can be done is to put the real 
facts before the people with the 
idea of making the pressure so 
great that it cannot be withstood. 
Then the prices are going to come 
down to a normal point and build- 
ing is going to resume. Until 
prices do return to normal, we are 
not going to have building, no 
matter how much noise is made 
about it. 

“The 70 per cent, including 
labor, must come down. We are 
well aware that we are employ- 
ing extraordinary means to bring 
this about. But this is no time to 
be controlled by conventionalities. 
The need is desperate.” 

The use of advertising to batter 
down prices in related lines as 
suggested by Mr. Wilkinson af- 
fords almost as remarkable a 
spectacle as that of mail-order 
house and retail dealer co-operat- 
ing. It is an entirely new chapter 
in a many-sided influence which 
is showing hidden power and un- 
heard of adaptability as the pres- 
ent tangled situation becomes 
slowly unraveled. 

Has one dealer the right to ad- 
vertise boldly that another is hold- 
ing up his prices unduly? This 
is the ethical question involved 
that would cause many to hesitate 
in the contingency now being 
faced by the lumber people. A few 
years ago such a use of advertis- 
ing would have been unthinkable 
—not from any standpoint of 
right or wrong, but because ad- 
vertising had not developed to the 
point where such use of it would 
be practicable. Advertising cer- 
tainly has grown with the times. 
Its use to meet emergencies like 
this lumber situation is certainly 
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an inspiring sight to its believers. 

It is a safe statement that most 
advertising authorities will indorse 
and praise the work of the Tri- 
City Lumbermen’s Publicity Bu- 
reau. The day of gum-shoe meth- 
ods is rapidly passing in business. 
Certain prices are high as a result 
of the stubborn refusal of retailers 
to come down. This is a fact 
known to many. If the only way 
to get the prices down is to make 
the people acquainted with the 
situation, why hesitate to use ad- 
vertising for that purpose? 

This practice of business inter- 
ests trying their cases before the 
people is one that has great prom- 
ise for the future. The people are 
keen judges after all. Generally 
they can be depended upon to do 
the right thing. When the use of 
institutional advertising becomes 
general, therefore, all parties to a 
controversy will be reasonably 
sure of getting a square deal. This 
would be an automatic check on 
anybody who would go too far in 
attacking the prices of others, no 
matter how much those prices in- 
terfercd with his own prosperity. 


National Asbestos Co. 


Joins 
S. A. Halpern, formerly with the 
Binger Co., in charge of sales promo- 


tion, window trim department, is now 
with the National Asbestos Manufactur- 
ing Co., Jersey City, N. J., in charge 
of sales promotion, of the pipe cover- 
ing division. 


Blakiston Promoted to General 
Sales Manager 
T. B. Blakiston, formerly district 
sales manager for the Southeast terri- 
tory of the American Hammered Piston 
Ring Co., Baltimore, has been appointed 
general sales manager. 


With Florence Burchard 
Agency 
_Mrs. Louise H. Pierson, recently as- 
sistant advertising manager of Eaton, 
Crane & Pike, has joined the staff of 
The Florence Burchard Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


A. M. Minnick Joins Cleveland 


Agency 
A. M. Minnick, formerly Cleveland 
manager, Manufacturers’ Publicity Bu- 


reau, has joined The Fidelity Advertis- 
ing "Agency, of Cleveland. 
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J. C. Collard with Chicago 
Direct Mail Service 


J. Clark Collard, formerly of the copy 
service staff of Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
and of the merchandising service staff 
of Poole Brothers, Chicago, has left the 
latter organization to become director 
of the merchandising service depart- 


ment of Geo, F. McKiernan & Co., Chi- 
cago, direct mail organization. 
Will Handle Lincoln, Neb., 


Company’s Advertising 


Earl W. Jackson, assistant manager 
of the Lee Broom & Duster Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., will take charge of the sales and 
advertising work of this company. Mr. 
Jackson has been with this company 
for the last three years. He was previ- 
ously with the K. B. Printing Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


Los Angeles Company Appoints 
Arthur Kachel 


Arthur Kachel has been appointed 
sales manager of the Western Sierra 
Products Co., Los Angeles, Cal. This 
company manufactures a line 4. cos- 
metics junder the trade name of “Fasci 
nation,” and a _ household cleanser 
known as “Bridget—Your Obedient 
Servant.” 


How Woolworth Values Good- 
Will 

Good-will is the largest single item 
in the list of assets given the general 
balance sheet as of December 31, 1920, 
of the . Woolworth Company. 
Good-will is valued at $50,000,000. The 
total value of all assets is given as 
$99,293,971.65. 


T. O. Grisell in Charge of 
Green Engineering Sales 


T. O. Grisell has been appointed sales 
manager of the Green Engineering Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Ind., succeeding 
Walter S. Burke, who has become the 
New York representative of the company. 


Barclay Meldrum Returns to 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


Barclay Meldrum has sold his interest 
in the firm of Snodgrass & Gayness., 
Inc., New York advertising agency, and 
has returned to N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. 


Montreal Agency Adds Three 
Accounts 


The Peptonine Manufacturing Co., 
Limited; Sanoris Laboratories, Limited, 
and Scobell Drug Co., Limited, have 
placed their accounts with the Sydney 
S. Bowman Co., Montreal. 
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The Space Buyer an All-Round 
Executive 
AFFILIATED STORES CORPORATION 
New York, Fes. 5, 1921. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I not only agree with you on the 
serious importance of intelligence and 
complete knowledge in space buying, 
og I think I go even further than you 
o 

I used to say, whenever I made a 
talk to auditors and similar men, that 
there was a fine distinction between an 
accountant and a bookkeeper—a_ book- 
keeper knows how to do it, and an 
accountant knows why he does it. 

I think this is very applicable to the 
average space buyer. The space buyer 
who merely is an authority on rates, 
circulation, character of reader, and 
similar data, is to be distinguished 
from the space buyer who has the mer- 
chandising instinct, and the profit-mak- 
ing point of view. 

I have always divided advertising 
thus: First, an understanding of the 
goods; Second, a scientific method of 
conveying the merits of such goods to 
a prospective clientele; and, Third, an 
understanding of what people consti- 
tute such a clientele, and how they can 
be reached to best advantage. 

A space buyer who has not a sympa- 


thetic understanding of the kind of 
merchandise to be advertised in cer- 
tain space, and a very definite under- 
standing of the copy function in such 
space, cannot, in my opinion, be a good 
space buyer. 

I have always said that a _ credit 


manager who knows only credits, and 
has no understanding about the goods 
his house makes, and the relationship 
of the credit department with the sales 
department, is a poor executive; that a 
purchasing agent who does not appre- 
ciate the seller’s point of view has no 
right to be a buyer; and that it is as 
necessary for a purchasing agent to 
win the confidence and respect of those 
from whom he buys as it is for a sales 
man to cultivate his clientele. 

The space buyer who does not ap- 
proach his job from the standpoint of 
an advertising campaign as a whole is 
as poorly equipped as a solicitor in an 
advertising agency who is not at least a 
good authority on copy. 

My own idea of a space buyer is a 
good, general, all-around advertising ex 
ecutive who has added to his general 
understanding the necessary specific 
knowledge about mediums. And anyone 
who is buying space without this gen- 
eral knowledge is not, as I see it, enti- 
tled to the name space buyer any more 
than an order taker can honestly be 
called a salesman. 

ARTHUR FREEMAN, 
General Director. 


St. Louis Agency Has Steifel 
Butter Account 


The Hartwig Advertising Agency of 
St. Louis has secured the advertising 
account of the Otto Steifel Co., 
facturer of Valley Park oleo 
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Export Managers to Meet 
The Export Managers Club of New 


York will hold a convention at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on 
March 7. 


Report will be made in the morning 
on investigations as to the extension or 
curtailment of credits, methods of han- 
dling cancellations, improvements in ex- 
change, aiding customers over periods 
of depression and what overseas mar- 
kets offer best immediate sales prospects. 

The afternoon session will be devoted 
to the discussion of foreign selling and 
export department practices. Tim Thrift 
will speak on “Who Should Control the 
Foreign Advertising Policy.” Other ad 
dresses will be made on three topics 
bearing on the relations between the 
foreign and home departments: “Ex 
port Order Production,’ “Precedence 
in Shipping” and “Using the Parcels 
Post in Foreign ~~ 

After a dinner, Hon. C. Redfield, 
vice-president of the lancet Blower 
Co. and for seven years Secretary of 
Commerce, will speak on “What I Ex- 
pect from My Export Department.” The 
export managers’ position will be pre- 
sented in an address by a foreign trade 
executive on “The Support I Need to 
Make My Department a Success.” 

The meeting will be open to all ex- 
port managers and others interested in 
A practical development of foreign 
trade. 


Association Organs Have 
Cheapening Influence 


Coat Ace 
New York, Fes. 8, 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

The articles by John ‘Allen Murphy, 
entitled “Why Trade Associations 
Should Stay Out of the Publishing Busi- 
ness,” are of timely interest to the mem- 
bers of the staffs of business papers, 
specifically organized and trained to 
publish high quality papers exclusive of 
other digressing interests. Association 
papers have always had the tendency of 
cheapening the entire publishing busi- 
ness, 

I am of the opinion that if these 
articles were brought to the attention of 
association members who now publish 
their own papers under extravagant and 
inefficient methods they would soon see 
the fallacy of continuing this pro- 


gramme. 
J. H. Burton, 
Business Manager. 


P. W. Basinger } Made Officer 
of “The Weekly Under- 


writer” 

Percy W. Basinger has been elected 
secretary of The Underwriter Print- 
ing & Publishing Company. The Under- 
writer Printing & Publishing Company 
is the publisher of The Weekly Under- 
writer and “The Insurance Almanac.” 
Mr. Basinger has been associated with 
The Weekly Underwriter as advertising 
manager, ae as editor of “The Insur- 
ance Almanac” about a year and a half. 


1921. 
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They’re All Insured 
Through Post Advertisers 
The Chicago Evening Post during the year of 1920 not only 
carried more Insurance advertising than any other Chicago 
evening newspaper— 
But more than twice—nearly two and a half times—as much, 
in fact, as all the other Chicago newspapers combined. The 
( figures will be gladly given to any interested inquirer. 
The reason is not large circulation—it is far more than that. 
It is the quality of the circulation, the class of people that 
make The Post’s circulation. 
Advertisers, the success of whose campaign depends upon 
reaching the responsible, financially able people of Chicago, 
recognize the truth of The Post’s slogan: “A circulation is no 
larger than its value is to you.” 
, +. oe 
The Chicago Evening Post 
Chicago’s Class Newspaper 
Eastern Representative— 
Kelly-Smith Company, Marbridge Building, New York 
Western Representative— 
John Glass, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
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A good farm 
is a factory 
that never shuts down 
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M's WHO KNow the farm market are 
not fooling themselves with the idea 
that American farmers are broke. 


For one thing, even after the big shrinkage in prices, 
the value of 1920 crops and live stock was just about 
double the value of the crops and live stock of 1914. 
This is the estimate of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

But 1920 crop values tell only half the story —remember 
the cost of living since 1916—and remember what this 
has meant to farm prosperity for five good years. 

And don’t let yourself believe that farmers have no 
more business sense than to think they can make money 
by keeping their plants idle. 

Good farms are busy the year’ round—and there is every 
indication that they will be normally busy in 1921. Every 
farm is a ‘‘going concern,” and there are six and one- 
half millions of them. 


And a factory or a farm or anything else that is produc- 
ing marketable commodities all the time is a mighty good 
market for any sort of merchandise. 


Farm & Home reaches over 650,000 good farms—and 
is one of the few farm papers that have consistently told 
their readers that they need efficiency rather than pro- 
tection, self service rather than paternalism. 
The best evidence of its high standing with its readers—and con- 
sequently as an advertising medium—is the fact that it has the 
largest percentage of renewals of any national farm paper, (51%). 
Furthermore, the whole 100% of its subscribers take Farm & 
Home because they want it — without the inducement of free 
premiums, cut-rate offers, strong-arm canvassers or circulation 
contests. 
And the rate per line is the lowest per thousand circulation of any 
paper in its field. 

Ask to be put on the mailing list for “‘Inside Stuff.” 





The National Magazine of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 


DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago | 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Oneida Buildi i lis, Minn. 
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Keeping Faith 


IT is our experience that the way | Dex 
to keep customers is to keep faith Edito 
with them. . 


Groc 





People do not expect something 
for nothing, but they do want a 
square deal. When they get it 
they show their appreciation by 
their continued patronage. 
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Co-operative Buying Agitation 
Grows as Competition 


Increases 


Grocers, 


Druggists and Variety Men Renew Efforts for Joint Quantity 


Purchases—Variety Men Form National Organization 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I am very anxious to obtain infor- 


mation relative to co-operative purchas- 
ing. I have noticed several articles in 
PRINTERS’ Inx along these lines, such 
as “Co-operative Purchasing by Drug- 
gists,” issue of January 1, 


in your 
1920, an article by C. M. Harrison, 


July 22, and an article by Martin Hast- 
ings, Jr, November 4. If you have any 
further information along this line, or 
if you could suggest any trades in 
which these methods are being tried 
out, I would be very much obliged. 

H. E. Rottins. 


HE co-operative buying propo- 

sition—or perhaps it were 
better to call it agitation—is going 
to receive renewed attention now 
that retailers are to have a harder 
fight for business than has been 
the case for the last couple of 
years. Chain-store competition, 
which had a great deal to do with 
creating the desire for co-opera- 
tive buying, naturally will be more 
dificult to withstand from now 
on. People will weigh values in 
the old fashioned style and be 
more than ever responsive to the 
appeal of price. 

Three classes of retailers, gen- 
erally speaking, are seeking ways 
and means of doing co-operative 
buying. These are the grocers, 
the druggists and to a lesser ex- 
tent the variety men. Others are 
working along the same line as 
well, but in the three classes men- 
tioned the movement seems to be 
taking the most definite form, if 
form it can be called. 

The retail grocer is hit harder 
by chain-store competition than is 
any other class of retailer. People 
will eat if there is any possible 
way to get food. The chain-store 
people have trained their heaviest 
guns upon the grocery field and 
the resulting mortality among 


retail grocers has been serious. 
PRINTERS’ 


InK has discussed 





several times the methods that 
retailers are adopting to meet this 
menace. These include a cutting 
down of store service, the in- 
troduction of more system, the 
utilization of the turnover princi- 
ple and the featuring of adver- 
tised goods. But when all is 
said and done there still is a 
buying advantage enjoyed by the 
chain—an advantage that comes 
through ability to purchase quan- 
tities that would be bought by a 
huge jobbing house. 

This is why retailers are con- 
tinually trying to find some means 
whereby they can bunch their pur- 
chases and thus buy on relatively 
the same basis as the chain. It 
must be admitted, however, that 
the thing has not got very far. 
There seems to be almost insu- 
perable obstacles in the way. 

This is well illustrated in the 
case of C. H. Morgan & Company, 
a Chicago grocery firm, with a 
number of big stores. PRINTERS’ 
Ink told some time ago of how 
this firm found that even its pur- 
chases were not large enough to 
place it on an equal footing in 
many respects with the chain 
grocery stores. Therefore it tried 
to get other grocers in with it on 
a co-operative purchasing plan 
which would give to all the bene- 
fits of real quantity buying. The 
proposition did not work out 
satisfactorily despite the nucleus 
it had in the Morgan buying 
organization. 


MUST DO VIRTUALLY A 
BUSINESS 


JOBBING 


There have been numerous at- 
tempts among grocers in smaller 
towns to organize on the co-opera- 
tive buying basis. In some in- 
stances these have worked out 
fairly well through arrangements 
with the local grocery jobber. 
The small grocery jobber whose 
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trade extends over a limited ter- 
ritory might logically become the 
distributing centre of a co-opera- 
tive grocery buying system or 
even several systems of the kind. 
Its machinery and resources are 
essential in the practical operation 
of the scheme. In fact plans like 
that advanced by the Morgan 
company practically mean the 
establishment of jobbing houses. 
There must be warerooms, buying 
organizations and facilities for dis- 
tribution. This is substantially 
what the jobbing house has. It 
would be going too far to predict 
that co-operative buying won't 
work. In fact enough has been 
done to show that it will work 
when properly conducted. We 
are all familiar with the wonder- 
ful accomplishments in this re- 
spect that have been made in 
Philadelphia under the auspices of 
the Girard Grocery Co., and 
the Frankfort Grocery Co. The 
difficulty, however, is to get a 
combination of circumstances to- 
gether in the same community that 
will make it possible to work the 
idea properly. 

Many retailing groups have been 
organized primarily for the pur- 
pose of buying cheaper, but this 
is not always the sole reason for 
the existence of the combine. 
For instance, there was recently 
started in Massachusetts an or- 
ganization known as The Inde- 
pendent Chain Stores, Inc. The 
principal object of the association 
is to give those belonging to it 
a chance to get their goods 
cheaper. Another feature, how- 
ever, and an important one, is the 
educational and social work pro- 
jected by the organization. 


A PLAN ALLIED WITH CO-OPERATIVE 
BUYING 


The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company and others in its line 
will be interested to know about 
recent developments along this 
line in the variety field. Within 
the last few months the larger 
independent variety retailers of 
the country including some of 
the lesser chains have organized 
the National Variety Merchants’ 
Association. This organization has 
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formed a close alliance with the 
Manufacturers’ & Importers’ As- 
sociation, the latter organization 
being made up of jobbers and 
manufacturers in most variety 
store lines. The working plan is 
such that the make-up of the 
membership in the Manufacturers’ 
& Importers’ Association is prac- 
tically under the control of the re- 
tailers’ organization. Exhibits 
will be held in Chicago by the 
manufacturers both every Febru- 
ary and August, at which samples 
of merchandise will be shown. 
The retailers will hold their meet- 
ing at the same time, and their 
most important duty during the 
meeting will be to do their spring 
or fall buying, as the case may be. 

This is not exactly co-operative 
buying but it is very near it. Any- 
way it gives the big retailers and 
manufacturers a chance to meet 
on common ground. The Manu- 
facturers’ & Importers’ Associa- 
tion has been holding these two 
meetings a year for some time, 
but the one this month is the 
first under the new arrangement 
with the retailers. Upon its out- 
come may depend the working out 
of the close buying arrangement. 

The variety store plan seems to 
be on a pretty solid basis. It in- 
volves individual dealings with 
the manufacturers and yet it has 
many aspects of quantity buying 
with all the jobbing machinery 
left out. 

The retail druggists in some 
towns have a buying arrangement 
among themselves similar to the 
one recently described in 
Printers’ INK as existing in 
Toronto. To each druggist is 
assigned the task of buying 
enough of certain goods to sup- 


ply ail the druggists taking part 


in the plan. Then he jobs the 
goods out to the others at laid- 
down cost. In effect each drug- 
gist is a jobber in certain limited 
lines. 

There have been some instances 
of organizations of retailers let- 
ting their enthusiasm get away 
with them to the point of dis- 
placing well-known branded lines 
with private brands of goods got 
out for them ‘through arrange- 
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BALTIMORE 
As A Seaport 


@ The port of Baltimore ‘is served by 49 regular 
steamship liner services controlled by 36 companies 
which operate 160 steamers to 78 foreign ports. In 
addition to these overseas liner vessels, the port is 
served by 12 coastwise steamship lines regularly 
trading between Baltimore and the principal ports 
on our Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 


@ For the year 1920, the value of the total volume of 
water-borne commerce of the port of Baltimore is 
officially estimated at $873,891,200—an increase of 
over $239,000,000 over the year 1919—while exports 
for 1920 reached a valuation of $381,638,385 and im- 
ports $62,613,228. 


@ The growth of Baltimore as a seaport and commer- 
cial center is reflected in the growth of The Sunpapers 
whose net paid daily circulation (Morning and Eve- 
ning) now exceeds 205,000. 


@ The Service eaneaenent of The Sunpapers has 
shown many manufacturers how to secure the trade 
of the great Baltimore market. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 


THE SUN 


Morning Evening Sunday 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
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Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper”’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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ment with certain manufacturers. 
This plan is fundamentally un- 
sound because it deprives the re- 
tailer of the powerful aid of the 
advertising manufacturer. Re- 
tailers subscribing to such ideas 
as this apparently forget that the 
manufacturer from the very 
nature of things wants the retail- 
er’s good-will. He wants this for 
selfish reasons if for no other. 
Manufacturers can well afford to 
drive this point home in their ad- 
vertising to retailers. It is some- 
thing upon which they do not 
place enough emphasis. 

Nevertheless the co-operative 
buying agitation is something that 
has to be met in a constructive 
way. It can’t be soft pedaled out 
of existence. The main thing, it 
seems to us, is to eliminate the 
dealers’ fear of the big chains 
through showing them that the 
independent retailer who will ad- 
here to certain primary laws 
of good storekeeping, merchan- 
dising and advertising can always 
have a prominent place regardless 
of what the chain may do. Time 
was when the retailer thought the 
retail mail-order house was going 
to push him out of business. He 
loudly called to the jobber and 
manufacturer for prices’ that 
would enable him to compete with 
the catalogue houses. He has 
learned now that mail-order can 
be kept in its place. The chain 
store is a harder nut to crack. 
But it is up to the manufacturer 
to show the retailer that buying 
in quantity prices will by no means 
solve the question so far as the 
retailer is concerned. 

And what is still more impor- 
tant is that manufacturers should 
determine, once and for all, the 
justice or injustice, as the case 
may be, of the quantity discount 
system. As long as the quantity 
purchased determines the discount 
that is to be given, the chains are 
always going to have a certain 
buying advantage over the inde- 
pendents. This will inevitably 
cause retailers to band themselves 
together for the purpose of getting 
discounts that are equally as large 
as those given the chains.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Departments of Chamber of 


Commerce of U. § 


At the last annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America the plan of depart 
mentalization was adopted, providing for 
eight departments. Taken together, these 
are supposed to represent a cross-section 
of American business activity. The 
membership of the Chamber will ac- 
cordingly be subdivided under the De 
partments, which are as follows: 

Natural Resource Production, Fabri- 
cated Production, Domestic Distribution, 
Foreign Trade, Finance, Insurance, 
fransportation and Communication, and 
Civic Development. 

Each organization in the Chamber, as 
well as the members of these organiza- 
tions, will have a department through 
which they can function in having sub- 
jects analyzed, researches made and 
propositions presented to the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber itself. Each 
department will have on its Advisory 
Committee members of the Board. In 
the case of the Advisory Committee of 
the Department of Domestic Distribu- 
tion these Board members are Theodore 
F. Whitmarsh and Thomas E. Wilson. 

The personnel of the Domestic Dis- 
tribution Committee is as_ tollows: 
Theodore F. Whitmarsh, chairman, 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York 
City; Julius H. Barnes, Barnes-Ames Co. 
of Duluth, Minn.; William J. Dean, 
Nicholas, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul; A. 
Lincoln Filene, William Filene’s Sons 
Co., Boston; R. E. Kennington, R. E. 
Kennington Company, Jackson, Miss.; 

Harold Powell, California Fruit 
Growers Association, Los Angeles; A. 
W. Shaw, A. W. Shaw Company, Chi- 
cago; Calvin Smyth, Young, Smyth, 
Field Co., Philadelphia; Richard H. 
Waldo, publisher Hearst’s Magazine, 
New York City; and Thos. E. Wilson, 
Wilson & Co.,, Chicago. 

Each department is headed by a man- 
ager, who will act as its secretary and 
submit his plans and policies to the com- 
mittee. In the case of the Department 
of Domestic Distribution the manager is 
Alvin E. Dodd, formerly director of the 
Retail Research Association of New 
York. 


Arkansas and Connecticut 
Consider Model Statute 


Information has just been received 
from the Advertising Club of Little 
Rock, Ark., that a number of advertis- 
ing clubs in that State are making an 
effort to have the legislature of Arkansas, 
now in session, pass the Printers’ Ink 
Model Statute. 

The Bridgeport Advertising Club, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., together with the ad- 
vertising clubs of Hartford and New 
Haven, and the State Chamber of Com- 
merce, are backing a movement to have 
the Model Statute made a law in Con- 
necticut. The measure is now before 
the General Assembly of the State and 
hearings will be held shortly. 
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The rotogravure section of The Min- 
neapolis Sunday Tribune is becoming 
very popular with advertisers who 
take pride in seeing the reproduction 
of their products in the beautiful 
sepia tone of the rotogravure. The 
Kenton Pharmical Company is the 
most recent advertiser to take advan- 
tage of this attractive reproduction 
process, copy having been prepared 
and scheduled by the Prather-Allen 
Advertising Company. In order that 
the fullest service may be given ad- 
vertisers The Tribune installed its 
own rotogravure press and art depart- 
ment. The Tribune is, therefore, the 
only newspaper between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast preparing and print- 
ing its own rotogravure section in its 
own office. 





While automobile show number ad- 
vertising was not nearly as good in 
Minneapolis this year as it was in 
1920, still the showing made by The 
Tribune in its Automobile Show Num- 
ber, Sunday, February 6, was much 
better by comparison, in the volume 
of lineage carried, than was true of 
New York, Boston or Chicago shows. 
There seemed to be a better feeling 
in the market and renewed buying 
interest was developed at the show 
and immediately thereafter. 





The merchandising situation in Min- 
neapolis is improved materially over a 
month ago and the consuming public 
is demonstrating that it is almost nor- 
mally responsive to newspaper adver- 
tising. This was proved beyond doubt 
last week when the Leader depart- 
ment store ran a double-page spread 
in The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
under the heading: ‘“‘Leader Day— 
Monday the Most Extraordinary Bar- 
gain Day in Our History.’’ The ad- 
vertisement was carried exclusively in 
The Tribune on Sunday, February 13. 
When the doors of this popular store 
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were opened Monday there was in 
waiting an immense crowd of shop- 
pers eager to be first at the bargains, 
and during the day the Leader was 
jammed from the opening to closing 
hour with the largest crowd of shop- 
pers in its history. This sale was the 
inauguration of ‘Leader Day” by the 
store and will be followed by a simi- 
lar sale day each month. 





The New York office of Lord & 
Thomas has placed with The Minne- 
apolis Tribune a series of advertise- 
ments for the Dictograph Products 
Corporation. Large, atractive display 
ads will be carried in The Sunday 
Tribune, 





The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune has 
been selected by the Kirtland Engel 
Company as the medium in the North- 
west to carry the display advertising 
campaign of the Phoenix Hermetic 
Company. 





An enormous crowd of buyers 
stormed the State Outlet Store, of 
Minneapolis, recently, following the 
publication of a page ‘‘grand opening 
sale’’ announcement in The Minne- 
apolis Evening Tribune. The throng 
of buyers that filled the store al] day 
was another testimonial to the reader- 
interest pulling power of The Tribune. 





The Metropolitan Ice Cream Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, is popularizing 
its product in Minneapolis and the 
Northwest with beautifully-illustrated 
three- and four-column display adver- 
tisements in The Minneapolis Tribune. 





The 8S. J. Samelow Company has 
selected The Minneapolis Tribune to 
carry the advertising campaign of the 
Jetum Company. Good selling copy is 
being used each Sunday over a period 
of ten weeks. 
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“All Over New York” with 
RAYMOND G. CARROLL 


Irvin S. Cobb says: ‘‘Carroll among 
reporters is what Elihu Root is among 
corporation lawyers.’’ 


AYMOND CARROLL’S first job 
was carrying papers—his second, 
copy-boy under Sam Blythe on the 
Buffalo Express. Following the scent 
of printer’s ink, he rode the rods of 
freight trains and worked on news- 
papers all over the United States. 
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He has covered big stories in Mexico, 
South America, Egypt, Europe. 


The Public Ledger sent him to 
France with the first American troops 
and he revolutionized war reporting 
by cabling day by day, not the doings 
of generals, but the experiences and 
heroic acts of individual men—giving 
actual names, dates and eye-witness 
accounts. 


PUBLIC 


The Public Ledger carries more national advertising than 
any other Philadelphia newspaper 
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Carroll now writes from New 
York to the Public Ledger a 
daily news letter out of his 
vast acquaintance with the im- 
portant people who constantly 
pass through the metropolis. 


LEDGER 


4 PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Pubdsher 
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Laying the Groundwork for a 
Co-operative Campaign 





Silverware Manufacturers Decide to Spend Money Investigating Trade 
Conditions, So as to Avoid Going Off Half-Cocked 


By Martin 


T is becoming an old story for 

a group of manufacturers to 
get together, after years of self- 
sufficiency and contentment, and 
suddenly to find that their business 
has been encroached on by more 
aggressive rival industries. Some- 
times the encroachment is so seri- 
ous that it seems impossible to 
dislodge it. And just as a man 
suddenly aroused out of a sound 
sleep by a cry of “Fire” is un- 
likely to act with the same keen- 
ness of perception and judgment 
that he would if sitting at his desk 
enjoying a good cigar, so an in- 
dustry that is startled to find that 
its growth has been stunted by its 
more wide-awake rivals, is likely 
to act in a way which turns out 
to be unavailing. 

Frequently it grasps at group 
advertising as a cure-all, perhaps 
through the insistence of one or 
two men who are anxious to make 
up the lost ground in a hurry, or 
possibly on the advice of a job- 
hunting association secretary. 
And because of this hurry and 
lack of adequate planning and 
preparation, because of insufficient 
knowledge of all the ailments 
from which the industry may be 
suffering, and the proper remedies 
to be applied, the campaign is 
likely to fail, as Printers’ INK has 
often recorded. 

It is therefore refreshing to 
learn of the business-like way in 
which the sterling silverware 
manufacturers have tackled their 
problem. This problem consists 
of a steadily decreasing demand 
for sterling silver in the home, and 
of a change in consumer attitude 
toward the product, so that its 
possession is no longer the matter 
of personal and family pride that 
it formerly was. The question is 
complicated by the fact that the 
consumer is inclined to accept 
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plated ware as being good enough. 
The steady growth in the use of 
competing articles made of por- 
celain, china, cut-glass, brass, cop- 
per, leather, ivory and imitation 
ivory is another complicating fact. 
Also the economic conditions of 
the past four or five years have 
prevented many people from in- 
dulging their tastes for sterling 
silverware, and have created a 
new class of buyers who have not 
yet been educated to desire this 
merchandise. 

As in a great many other indus- 
tries, most of the time of the 
sterling silverware manufacturers 
until recently was taken up in 
meeting one another’s competition. 
They didn’t think much about the 
competition from outside the in- 
dustry. 


WHAT THE SILVERWARE PEOPLE 
FOUND 


But about a year ago the Ster- 
ling Silverware Manufacturers’ 
Association was formed, and 
Frederick S. Taggart, an attorney, 
was put in charge of it, as sec- 
retary. 

In looking about, the association 
members discovered that their 
situation was not an unusual one. 
They found that other industries 
were facing similar problems, and 
that in many cases they had got- 
ten together and were fighting 
their way out by means of co- 
operative advertising or some other 
form of co-operative trade promo- 
tion work. They learned, for ex- 
ample, that the wallpaper manu- 
facturers had organized to meet 
the competition of the paint manu- 
facturers and others who market 
substitutes for wallpaper; that the 
metal bed manufacturers had or- 
ganized because of the competition 
they were meeting from wooden 
beds; that the brick manufactur- 
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ers were fighting the inroads be- 
ing made on their business by the 
growth in the use of cement; that 
coffee was being co-operatively 
advertised, and that in self-de- 
fense, if nothing more, tea import- 
ers and growers were planning to 
take similar steps. In fact, the 
list might be prolonged almost in- 
definitely. 

So, naturally, they began to con- 
sider whether anything. of this 
sort could be undertaken in the 
sterling silverware industry. But 
instead of jumping blindly in, and 
perhaps having a lot of things to 
be sorry for afterward, they are 
approaching the subject carefully 
and systematically. As a prelimi- 
nary step, an appropriation for a 
market survey was made, and this 
survey is now being conducted by 
an advertising agency. It will 
take several months to complete 
it. An exhaustive investigation is 
being made of the present condi- 
tions in the industry, the market 
possibilities, the difficulties that 
may stand in the way of a co- 
operative publicity campaign, the 
means by which the members’ in- 
dividual marketing policies can be 
co-ordinated with such a cam- 
paign and the best methods of 
prosecuting it if it is undertaken 
at all. There is, of course, the 
possibility that the results of the 
survey may show that this is not 
the remedy. 


TO IMPROVE THE SITUATION 


In other words, the survey is 
proceeding along these three dis- 
tinct channels: 

First: an analysis of the manu- 
factfiring, administrative and sales 
methods of the sterling silverware 
manufacturers. 

Second: an investigation of 
trade cdnditions as disclosed by 
personal investigations and re- 
plies to questionnaires sent to 
dealers in every section of the 
country. 

Third: a personal canvass of 
representative consumers in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

In the meantime the ground is 
being prepared with the retailer, 
who is the sole distributor of this 
merchandise. A booklet is being 
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sent out containing articles under 
the following titles: 

The Common Competitor ; 

Leadership and Service; 

Some Facts and Figures, and 

Trade Extension Through Pub- 
licity. 

It is felt that the sterling silver- 
ware manufacturers are not close 
enough to the distributor to know 
just what assistance they might be 
able to give him. Nor does the 
manufacturer’s salesman supply 
the necessary link, as he is pri- 
marily interested in selling his 
merchandise. Among the plans 
for improving this situation that 
have been advanced for considera- 
tion are the following: 

1. A service department main- 
tained by the association that will 
work to educate the dealer’s sales- 
men by means of educational and 
inspirational pamphlets and bul- 
letins. 

2. A school to educate the sales- 
men in the manufacture, produc- 
tion, period design and utility of 
silver. This to comprise not only 
a course of several months at the 
manufacturer’s factory for his 
own salesmen, but also to include 
an arrangement whereby picked 
salesmen from the dealer’s force 
could be given the same course at 
suitable intervals or in relays. It 
is recognized that thousands of 
dollars are spent to advertise a 
product and to bring customers to 
a store, only in many cases to 
have the benefit lost through in- 
different or uneducated salesmen. 

3. A field representative to 
travel from the office of the asso- 
ciation and maintain dealer con- 
tact. His job also would be to 
help solve the dealer’s troubles 
and secure his co-operation. This 
contact would be fostered further 
through attendance at the various 
meetings of State, regional or na- 
tional jewelers’ associations. 

4. Attendance of dealers at the 
meetings of the manufacturers 
whenever any matters of policy 
are to be determined in which the 
dealer has an interest, so that his 
angle on it may be obtained. For 
example, take the recent shorten- 
ing of terms in the industry to 
2/30, 90 days net. Had this been 
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Another account in a highly competitive 
field that depends for success upon re- 


sponse to “reason-why” copy—lIvory 
Garters. And that’s why you'll find 
them advertised in the All Fiction Field 
—read by more than a million and a half 
of the buying public. 


| Ghe 
ALL FICTION FIELD 


‘‘The Field of Greatest Yield’’ 


Published by 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Co. Street & Smith Corporation 


1,596,415 A. B, C. Circulation 
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talked over with the dealer before 
it was put into effect, and had the 
added cost of carrying accounts 
sometimes for a whole year been 
pointed out to him, a _ certain 
amount of hostility to the step no 
doubt would have been avoided. 

The dealer is also being shown 
that sterling silverware is rela- 
tively cheaper than many other 
products he handles because there 
are only two profits on it. The 
silver is mined, smelted and sold 
at the price fixed by market quo- 
tations to a silver broker who is 
not a commission man or a jobber. 
This broker buys and sells silver 
at the current market prices, sub- 
ject to a fixed charge, as in the 
case of a broker who handles 
stocks and bonds. The manufac- 
turer then puts his labor on it and 
adds the first profit. “He sells his 
merchandise direct to the dealer, 
who adds the second profit. As 
a further means of simplifying 
and reducing cost of distribution, 


it has been suggested that the 
manufacturers might dispense 
with traveling salesmen and 


through the association hold peri- 
odical exhibits at central points, 
and have the buyers come in to 
view the samples and place their 
orders. 

No doubt many of the proposals 
that have been made will be found 
to be impracticable. The value of 
this story of what the Sterling 
Silverware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is planning to do, from the 
standpoint of the readers of 
PRINTERS’ INK, consists not so 
much in the plans themselves, but 
in the principle back of the cam- 
paign. Entirely too many of these 
association campaigns are started 
overnight without any preparation 
and without any investigation as 
to the needs of the industry. The 
silverware association resolved to 
avoid this condition and to spend 
real money finding out what was 
actually wanted in the trade before 
it allowed itself to go off half- 
cocked. 


D. C. Spencer, 
of the American Engineering 
Philadelphia, 
in advertising at the 
¥, a. Ge A, 


advertising manager 
N orks, 
is instructing three classes 
Philadelphia 
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Plan Publicity to Boost Meat 
Eating 


The Chicago stockyards interests are 
considering starting an advertising cam 
paign to combat the propaganda which 
now is being waged against the use of 
meat and to promote an increase in 
its consumption. 

At a meeting in Chicago the other 
day, attended by representatives of the 
packers, farmers, livestock commission 
companies, retailers, the Federal Gov 
ernment and agricultural college repre 
sentatives, it was said that America now 
is far below its normal consumption of 
meat. In 1900 the per capita con 
sumption of meat was 215.9 pounds. 
In 1919 it was 186.3 pounds, and it is 


believed that the amount was even 
smaller in 1920. 
Dr. G. M. Rommel, of the Federal 


department of agriculture, said the sta 
bilization of farming in the United 
States depended upon a good demand 
for agricultural products. 


Cluett Peabody Good-Will 
Valuation 


“Good-Will, Patents, 
etc., $18,275,000," is an entry that 
stands out conspicuously on the asset 
side of the consolidated balance sheet 
of Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., and 
Subsidiary Companies. It is the largest 
single asset and represents more than 
one-third of the total. 


Trade-Marks, 


Has Agency at Los Angeles 


Miss M. Beulah Leech, who has been 
in advertising and newspaper work in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, has 
severed connections with the firm of 
Stowell-Leech-Sinsabaugh, Los Angeles, 
and has opened an advertising agency 
under her own name at Los Angeles 


Wrigley Profits Decrease 


The report of the William Wrigley, 
Jr., Co. for 1920 shows net profits, after 
taxes, of $3,325,867, against $4,139,897 
in 1919. Its net sales for the year 
were $28,243,311, an increase of $1,095,-~ 
899, and its profits from sales $4,178,784, 
a drop of $2,061,113. 


E. A. Samuelson in Automobile 
School Advertising 


E. A. Samuelson, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Cassidy ‘Southwest- 
ern Commission Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Automobile Instruction Institute 
of America, of that city. 


E. H. Weisiger, who has been asso 
ciated with the Dexter Folder Company, 
at New York and Boston, is now con- 
nected with E. G. Myers, Dallas, Tex., 
representing the Dexter company and 
the Miehle Printing. Press and Manu- 
facturing Company. 
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So inseparable are building in- 
terests and home interests that 
when the National Building 
Show was held recently in 
Minneapolis, the builders nat- 
urally preferred for their ad- 
vertising the newspaper that 
is preferred in Minneapolis 


homes. 


Here is the record of 


their preference, amounting to 
84% more space used in The 
Journal than in any other 


newspaper: 


Journal 
Tribune 
News - 


= 


- 


- 


- 20,930 lines 
- 11,326 lines 
- 7,406 lines 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York and Chicago by O’Mara & Ormsbee 





































NEW YORK: 225 Fifth Avenue Tel. Madison Sq. 3154 
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Try Ohio—It Pays! a DC cen 


You Can Sell It Tojfhe 


No. 4 of a series to impress you 
with the tremendous potentiality 
of the Ohio Select List. 


W HAT do you want to sell—shoes, 

plows, brick, millinery, washing 
machines? No matter what it is, there 
is one market where you can always 
sell it—and that is the Ohio Select 
Family, in 50 of the best Ohio towns! 








There is no medium in which your advertising 
can reach the ultimate consumer more effectively 
than the average town newspaper. There is no 
widespread medium that exerts an influence so 
direct, so personal and so successful in its appeal 


as the Ohio Select List. 


The Select List of Ohio Dailies, with a home- 
concentrated circulation of 97%, offers you a. 
medium that reaches—in their homes—the 
greatest number of people in the prosperous state 





of Ohio. 
Alliance Review and Leader East Liverpool Review and Tribune : 
Ashland Times-Gazette East Palestine Leader 4 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon Findlay Republican I 
Athens Messenger Fostoria Times } 
Bellefontaine Index-Republican Fremont News } 
Bellevue Gazette = Greenville Advocate ] 
Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune Hamilton Journal ] 
Bucyrus Telegraph Kenton News-Republican ] 
Cambridge Jeffersonian Lancaster Gazette . 
Chillicothe Gazette Lorain Times-Herald 
Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age Mansfield News 
Delaware Gazette Marietta Times 
Di 
Robert E. Ward, l 
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~.}----- Use the Select List—It Pulls 





To he Ohio Select Family! 


And the word “prosperous,” in the fullest sense 
of “well-to-do,” applies to more families in Ohio 
than in any other state in the Union! Nowhere 
has the temporary business lull affected the peo- 
ple less than in the territory reached by the 
Select List of Ohio Dailies. 


Are you reaching the people of Ohio where 
they live? If not, why not? 





Write for the 
free 125-page 
booklet giving 
facts and fig- 
ures on the 50 
Ohio Select 














Cities 
f 
'|}OHIO DAILIES 
Marion Star Sandusky Register 
Martins Ferry Times Steubenville Herald-Star 
Marysville Tribune Tiffin Tribune and Herald 
Middletown News-Signal Troy News 
Mt. Vernon Republican-News Uhrichsville Chronicle 
New Philadelphia Times * Upper Sandusky Union 
Newark Advocate Urbana Citizen and Democrat 
Niles News Van Wert Times 
Norwalk Reflector-Herald Warren Chronicle 
Piqua Call and Press-Dispatch Wilmington News-Journal 
Pomeroy News Wooster Record 
Portsmouth Times Xenia Republican and Gazette 


Salem News 


Director of Advertising 
CHICAGO: 5 South Wabash Avenue Tel. Randolph 4977 








Zanesville Times-Recorder and Signal 
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the world’s textile authority 


A highly specialized industrial field 
spending $10,000,000 per week for fac- 
tory equipment and building. There are 
9,000 textile mills in U. S. and Canada 
with invested capital of $3,500,000,000. 
It is a nationally distributed industry 
with mills located in every state of the 
Union. 


‘TEXTILE WORLD is this indus- 
try’s national medium used by 875 ad- 
vertisers who sell every type of factory 
equipment. 


If you want to know what textile 
mills buy, how much they buy and in 
what manner, send for a copy of our 
book ‘‘Selling to Textile Mills.’’ Free 


on request. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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How Knitted Outerwear Makers 


Hope to Boost Trade 


Will Put Major Part of Their First 


Associated Campaign Behind 


Retailers in 200 Local Newspapers 


By G. Dudley Ward 


C= of the features decided 
upon by the knitted outer- 
wear manufacturers for their 


first associated advertising cam- 
paign will consist of work done, 
not only for the retailer, but upon 
and through him. The battle cry 
is, “Get a move on!” 

The advertising starts with a 
big outburst in the business papers 
next month. But effects of the 
new energizing movement are, it 
is said, already being felt. Mer- 


chants are waking up—because 
the manufacturers have awak- 
ened. 


Altogether there are about 1,200 
manufacturers of knitted outer- 
wear in the United States. Here- 
tofore only some six of them 
have been regular national con- 
sumer advertisers. Some six- 
teen others have advertised irreg- 
ularly to the consumer and about 
210 have used the trade papers 
occasionally. 

Now practically all have united 
in forming the Sweater and 
Knitted Textile Publicity Bureau, 
Inc. Each member has contrib- 
uted to the national . wake-up 
fund a sum equal to one-tenth of 
one per cent of his total sales 
volume last year. It is estimated 
that last year’s sales reached a 
total of about $250,000,000. 

The Publicity Bureau has 
formed the National Advertising 
Bureau of the Knitted Outerwear 
Trade to take care of the adver- 
tising. This has been put under 
the direction of J. W. Lindau, 
Jr., with offices in New York, and 
the motto, “Concentrating on in- 
creasing demand and sale for 
knitted outerwear.” 

The advertising campaign will 
be a big one and will be run regu- 
larly throughout the year. Part 
of the purpose of it will be to 
make the knitted outerwear busi- 
ness recognized as an all-the-year- 








round one. Hitherto, much of 
what advertising has been done 
by, the manufacturers themselves 
has tended to foster the seasonal 
idea—and has put knit goods out 
of stock half the year. 

Another point which, it is 
thought, has checked the proper 
development of the knitted outer- 
wear industry is the fact that 
in department stores there is no 
concentration on these goods. 
They are found among the sport- 
ing goods, the women’s dresses 
and blouses, men’s clothes, boys’ 
clothes, babies’ garments and 
fancy goods. 

Not being a department by it- 
self, knitted outerwear is not 
bought by one buyer, but by sev- 
eral, who all regard the goods as 
mere incidentals. As a _ conse- 
quence, no one is responsible and 
the store rarely knows whether it 
is making or losing money on the 
goods as a whole or how its stock 
stands. 

Another result of this condition 
is that there has been little or no 
push put behind knitted outer- 
wear. No one in the store being 
specially interested, sales were 
waited for instead of being 
sought. 


TO MAKE KNITWEAR A READY SELLER 


The manufacturers believe that 
by stirring up the retailer and 
helping him along it may be pos- 
sible to increase his business four- 
fold. They are going to urge the 
retailer, instead of buying once 
a year and being content with a 
single turnover, to maintain the 
stock and go in for four turn- 
overs a year. 

Knitted outerwear includes 
among other articles, sweaters for 
men, women and children, muf- 


flers, neckties, bootees, caps, 
smocks, bathing suits, leggings, 
puttees, gloves, mittens, vests, 
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hold-me-tights, headwear, and so 
on. It also includes knitting 
cloth. 

As a first move an “Identify- 
ing Symbol” has been devised af- 
ter the adoption of the term 
“knitted outerwear.” The pur- 
pose of this term is to mark as 
plainly as possible the distinction 
between outerwear and under- 
wear. Even women’s knitted 
stockings are not yet recognized 
as outerwear. 

The identifying symbol has 
been made distinctive by unusual 
lettering. All the letters for the 
word “knitted” are in lower case 
but the “k” is larger than the 
other letters. “Outerwear” is 
written as one word, but capitals 
are used for “outer” and lower 
case for “wear.” 

It catches the eye all right. The 
letters are white with a black 
edge on a red ground with a 
knitted border in black which is 
broken by the first and last letter 
of the line “knitted” and also of 
the line “Outerwear,” with the 
effect that the letters stand well 
out of the frame. The main point 
is its strong accentuation of the 
“outer.” 

This symbol will be framed and 
furnished, the first one free, 
others at 75 cents each, to all 
dealers, no matter, of course, 
what brand of goods they buy. It 
will appear in all the advertising, 
even in that done independently 
by the manufacturers for their 
own brands. It will cover all 
classes of knitted outerwear, 
whether made of wool, silk of 
artificial silk. 

The next step taken in the cam- 
paign was to sell it to the manu- 
facturers’ salesmen. Everything 
got out goes to the salesmen. 
These men are relied upon to sell 
the idea to the jobbers and re- 
tailers, and they have received the 
plan with enthusiasm. 

Each salesman will carry a port- 
folio showing the newspaper ad- 
vertisements, part of the asso- 
ciated campaign. Those adver- 
tisements lay stress on the style, 
comfort and durability of knitted 
outerwear and will appear in local 
newspapers. 

Salesmen will be able to tell 
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the retailers, “These advertise- 
ments are yours.” No dealer’s 
name will appear ‘in the copy, 
e Which will end with the line, “Buy 
at your favorite store; look for 
the identifying symbol.” And the 
symbol will form the tie-up. 

The salesmen will also have a 
book of ready prepared advertise- 
ments, any of which the retailer 
himself can run over his own 
name if he wishes. These tie up 
closely with the campaign. Mat- 
rices or electros are supplied in 
various sizes. 

Similarly the salesmen will sell 
the jobbers, and the jobbers’ sales- 
men will be furnished with all the 
advertising matter exactly the 
same as the manufacturers’ sales- 
men. Some of the jobbers have 
brands of their own, but as a rule 
none of them has done any adver- 
tising to speak of. 


LOCAL NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN 
PLANNED 


For reaching the consumer, 
and through the consumer sstir- 
ring up the merchant, it is planned 
to use about 200 local newspapers 
in a steady campaign of varying 
sized space with line-drawing il- 
lustrations. Special styles will be 
shown in the rotagravure sec- 
tions. : 

In direct appeal to the trade, 
the campaign will use twenty-one 
trade papers, pages and double 
pages. Already some of the trade 
papers have arranged to devote 
hereafter a special section to the 
knitted outerwear field, which in 
itself shows how much can be 
accomplished when a start is made 
to wake things up. The sec- 
tion will include news as well as 
advertisements. 

It is not at all unlikely that one 
of the outcomes of the campaign 
will be that manufacturers who 
are already national advertisers 
will extend their schedules, and 
that others among the big manu- 
facturers will become national 
advertisers, in order to obtain for 
their own lines a larger share of 
the increased business. 

The manufacturers are con- 
vinced that a very large increase 
of business can be obtained by 
hammering away ail the year 
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© Vanity Fair 


Class Readers 


AST year, the leading schools of America 
paid $90,984 for 74,296 lines of advertising 
space in Vogue 


—twenty thousand lines 
more than any other 
magazine carried. 


School advertising is the barometer of a maga- 
zine’s influence on the wealthy. 


Because the results of school advertising are so 
directly traceable, they can be checked with the 
accuracy of mail order advertisements. So much 
spent. So much in return. A net loss or gain. 


Vogue always returns a profit to its school adver- 
tisers because it takes their advertising directly 
and without waste to a quality clientele comprising 
the wealthiest women in America,—class readers. 


And for the same reason it consistently proves 
its value to every advertiser of quality products 
who uses its pages to appeal to this same market. 


VOGUE 


19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Ralph F. Blanchard Steven C. Rawlins 
Advertising Manager Western Manager 
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round and making knitted outer- 
wear all-year-round wear which, 
they say, it should be. They hold 
that seasonal advertising has done 
much in building up misconcep- 
tions as to the use of these gar- 
ments. 

To put the new idea across, the 
manufacturers hope to enlist the 
assistance of the retailers by help- 
ing him with good advertising di- 
rect to his customers and by get- 
ting him to see the advantage of 
concentrating on ‘knitted outer- 
wear. 

For this purpose, many dealer 
helps, special displays, special win- 
dow dressings, booklets for dis- 
tribution to customers, and so on, 
are being prepared. . Later, maga- 
zine advertising will be done in 
addition to the work through local 
newspapers. 

It is obvious that no one manu- 
facturer could possibly have at- 
tempted this task with anything 
like the same certainty of success 
that can be hoped for from this 
big intensive scheme, which is 
comparatively easy to the entire 
body of manufacturers working 
together. The individual manu- 
facturers who are already adver- 
tisers will also be benefited by 
sharing in this plan. 


Over Two Million Gillette 
Razors Sold in 1919 


The report of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Co. for 1920 shows net earn- 
ings, including those of its subsidiaries, 
before taxes, of $6,803,407. In 1919 
net earnings were $6,025,350. 

The company’s and its subsidiaries’ 
1920 sales were 2,090,616 razors and 
19,051,268 dozen extra blades. 








With Albert Frank Agency at 
Chicago 

R. W. Abbott, for several years as- 
sistant managing editor of the “New 
International Encyclopedia,” and E. Uhl, 
recently with the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Co., have joined the staff of the Chi- 
cago office of Albert Frank & Co. 


Made President of Dauchy 
Agency 

At the annual meeting of The Dauchy 
Co., New York, advertising agency, 
George E. Harris, who has been treas- 
urer and general manager for many 
years, was elected president and treas- 
urer. 
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Improving Package Designs 
Tue MerropotiIran Museum oF ArT 


New York, February 9, 1921. 
Editor of Prinrers’ Inx: 

Those of us who are daily engaged in 
advancing the cause of design in indus- 
trial arts were more than pleased to 
note in your issue of January 20 the 
prominence given by R. B. Kingman to 
the value of package design as a sell- 
ing argument. Here at The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art we are specially in- 
terested in assisting designers of con- 
tainers and have registered no little 
success in making suggestions and giv- 
ing advice to leading concerns whose 
business it is to design containers, 
whether engaged exclusively in this field 
or doing this as an adjunct of their 
regular work of manufacturing the com- 
modity which the package is to bring to 
the —. 

There -can be no doubt that many 
things must be sold first to the eye 
even though the purpose may be to 
please the taste or satisfy another of 
the senses. For this reason I, for one, 
am thoroughly convinced of the value 
of your giving prominence to the need 
for improved design of containers. This 
may be achieved without real detriment 
to existing designs or colors recognized 
in the trade or stereotyped in the mind 
of the consumer. Furthermore, such 
improvement must include in its scope 
also various allied fields such as book- 
lets, advertisements generally and—save 
the mark!—even the covers of our popu- 
lar songs. 

Would it not be of current interest 
in the advertising and selling field to 
obtain opinions from leading manufac- 
turers as to the why and wherefore of 
present container designs, the possibili- 
ties for their improvement and what 
trade conditions would seem to militate 
against such improvement? Perhaps a 
body of opinion could be developed 
which would point the way toward an 
upward sweep in the appearance of our 
boxes, wrappers, cans, labels and bottles. 

Ricuarp F. Bacu, 
Associate in Industrial Arts. 


New Accounts with Critchfield 
Agency 

New accounts recently secured by 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency, include the following: 
Samson Tractor Co., Janesville, Wis.; 
Haverford Cycle Co., Philadelphia; 
Hewitt Bros. Soap Co., Chicago; Hayes 
Shock Absorber Co., Minneapolis; New 
Owatonna Mfg. Co., Owatonna, Minn.; 
J. C. Newman Cigar Co., Cleveland; 
Andrews Wire & Iron Works, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Mir-A-Cle Mfg. Co.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Missouri State Life Insur- 
ance Co., Chicago. 








Detroit Agency’s New Account 

The Homer Furnace Co., of Cold- 
water, Mich., has placed its account 
with Seelye & Brown, Inc., Detroit. A 
campaign is now running in farm 
papers. 
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Exclusively for 
Chicago Women 


* OMAN and the Home” is 
the title of the new tabloid 
section which is a feature of 
every Saturday issue of the 
Chicago Evening American. 


Packed with interesting and 
timely features of particular in- 
terest to women in their home, 
social and business lives, ““Woman 
and the Home” has already re- 
ceived a warm welcome from 
Chicago advertisers, who recog- 
nize the importance of its con- 
centrated attention value. 


As a medium for general adver- 
tising appealing particularly to | 
women, it is without competition 
in the Chicago market. 





EVENING 


Member A. B. C. January Circulation 386,941 
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Finney 


of Advertising 


News: 


Herbert B. Lederer Company, New 
York (Edelweiss organdies) have placed 
their advertising account with us. The 
Guess will be taken out of the adver- 
tising and merchandising of Edelweiss 
organdies. 










171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Where Are Your Buyers? | 


Where are they if not in the retail stores which 
open their doors from Atlantic to Pacific? 


| Are your goods really on display there, or 
merely in stock? This is a difference broader 
than the continent itself. 


The Brooks Display Container 
(Patent) 
ranks foremost as a selling aid. It spells vol- 
ume and regularity in sales for the retailer, 
and hence for the manufacturer. 
Do you know this container? You may not have 


suspected how well it can display—and sell—your 
| own product. 









| Brooks BANK Nore Co. [ 
| MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 


Labels Window Cards 
i Office Stationery 


| Springfield, Mass. 


New York Philadelphia 
100 Hudson St. 425 Sansom St. 


— = —— 





PEEP 


Tablets of Fruit 


Boston 
114 State St. 











TOIDS | 


YUNA A AA 





















How the Advertising Manager Sold 
the Salesman 


When the Salesman Did Not Want to Be Sold 
By Carl Percy 


Te? prove to the salesman who 
sold goods successfully be- 
fore his house started to adver- 
tise that he should lay stress upon 
advertising co- operation with the 
trade requires persuasive powers 


of the highest order. It can be 
done. 
Too often superficial logic 


seems to satisfy the salesman that 
“this advertising business is all 
rot.” He reasons, and not without 
foundation, that it is his person- 
ality that has accomplished the 
real work of selling. 

He cannot understand that in 
the days when advertising played 
a minor part, his personality did 
count for a great deal. With his 
sales ability he stocked the dealer 
and the dealer in turn sold the 
consumer. Satisfied, the consumer 
rebought and the dealer restocked. 
Now that advertising is playing 
a leading role, personality has lost 
some of its force and with con- 
sumer demand has come a new 
relation wherein the dealer must 
recognize the intrusion of a force 
from the consumer in, so to speak. 
In the old days if a salesman 
failed to “land” a dealer in any 


town, that town was not on the 
sales map. Not so now, for ad- 
vertising often “lands” the ac- 
count. 


Even though a certain adver- 
tising manager realized this dif- 
ference of the old order from 
the new, he could find no manner 
in which forcibly to put it be- 
fore one of the old-timers on the 
staff who ignored the efforts of 
the advertising department to get 
him to feature dealer helps and 
the consumer advertising. This 
salesman “couldn’t cart the sales 


portfolio around with him, and 
besides he didn’t have time to 
show it.” 

Having thought his way through 
the problem, the advertising man- 
ager arranged for an interview 





which, to say the least, stated the 
situation directly and unequivo- 
cally. 

“Mr. Martin,” began the adver- 
tising man, “I want you to hear 
a short story of two men’s am- 
bitions. 

“You have been in ——, Ohio, 
and you know the Johnson store. 
Now—as you know, he is the 
leading merchant in his line there. 
He is not making a great deal of 
money, but, nevertheless, is doing 
well and putting aside a sum to 
send the children to college. His 
heart is wrapped up in his busi- 
ness and in his family. 

“When you go to him he con- 
siders your proposition in rela- 
tion to what it will do to increase 
that amount which he is setting 
aside to educate his children and 
purchase a home of his own. He 
wants your help, of which your 
merchandise is only a small part. 

“To him you are one of hun- 
dreds of men who come there 
every year seeking to better their 
own ends. The man who will 
get close to his heart, the man 
who will do the biggest amount 
of business with him, is the man 
who can show him, in addition 
to the proper merchandise, a ser- 
vice which will help him to in- 
crease that little pile. 


THE PRESIDENTS AIM 


“So much for Johnson’s story. 
Now about the other man. 

“The president of our concern 
started life way down the ladder, 
got into business for himself and 
struggled twenty years to build 
up the business which you and I 
represent. We do not know, but 
it is to be supposed that he is 
worth at least a cold million dol- 
lars. He could retire to-morrow 
without a financial care, but he 
is not that selfish. 

“In building up this big fac- 
tory he has built up an obliga- 
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tion to the families of the thou- 
sands and more in his employ. It 


is the president’s ambition to have: 


this business maintained after he 
is dead and gone. He is paying 
you and paying me to help in this. 
If you go out and sell goods on 
the basis of their market value 
to-day, or on your personality, 
you are not furthering the presi- 
dent’s aim to leave an institution 
to care for the families of his em- 
ployees—present employees and 
those that are to come. 

“If you go out, and through our 
advertising build the idea into the 
public mind that our goods are 
backed by the highest type of 
concern and are the very best ob- 
tainable, you will then build for 
the future. 

“The idea, summed up, is this: 
The dealer has his object to ac- 
complish, our president has his, 
and it is only through the public 
of the present and coming gen- 
erations that either may attain his 
goal. 

“You have not been lending 
your co-operation to our adver- 
tising work as you should, and in 
not doing so you are defeating 
the ambitions dnd ideals of this 
concern and working against its 
policy. 

“This may never be discovered ; 
on the other hand it may be dis- 
covered in the near future, and 
when it is, be assured that you 
will be a bitter disappointment to 
your employer. Before such an 
event comes to pass, as a dis- 
covery that you are not in sym- 
pathy with the work of our or- 
ganization, get out on the territory 
and feature the advertising. 

“Give our president credit for 
doing the right thing and back up 
his belief for a period of one 
year. If at the end of that time 
you are convinced that he is 
wrong and advertising is not 
doing what it should do, come in 
and tell him why it is not. I will 
be discharged and you will per- 
haps be given one of the best po- 
sitions in the organization, because 
then you will be a valuable aid 
in the business. 

“Please do not resent these 
statements because there is no 
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personal feeling in them at all. 

am doing this in what I con- 
sider to be your very best in- 
terest.” 

“That is all well and good from 
your side, and maybe for the firm 
and president,” rejoined the sales- 
man, “but there are two things I 
want to ask. First, by selling the 
firm’s advertising "instead of its 
goods, am I supposed to work my- 
self out of a job? To convince 
these two men about whom you 
have been telling me, that I am 
no longer needed, that the ad- 
vertising will sell the goods? I 
have read in books on manage- 
ment that the highest service one 
can do for his firm is to make 
himself superfluous, but so far 
companies do not pay very liber- 
ally for that kind of help, and I 
am hardly in a position to do 
philanthropic work on such a large 
scale. Then, I do not quite see 
the connection between Johnson’s 
prosperity and your advertising. 
A good deal of his success has 
come from advice and help I have 
given him. That is a personal ser- 
vice for which he can pay me 
only by buying goods of me— 
goods offered by this firm—or by 
some other firm, if the president 
does what you seem to think he 
will with me.” 


THE GREATER SERVICE OF THE 
ADVERTISING 


“Both of your objections are 
answered with the same state- 
ment,” replied the advertising 
manager, who for the first time 
clearly saw the salesman’s way 
of looking at advertising. “You 
have been selling our firm’s ser- 
vice as well as goods; service of 
extending credit, of selecting and 
guaranteeing goods, of making 
deliveries promptly and, last but 
by no means least, of sending such 
an able salesman as yourself to 
counsel and advise with him. Now 
you have an opportunity to offer 
an enlarged service. We are no 
longer leaving it to the dealer to 
fight competing brands, many of 
which are advertised, with his 
own unaided strength. We are 
making selling easy for him. 

“There was a time when our 
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Officially Selected! 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


has been designated 
the official medium 








for the 


Food and Industrial 
Exposition — 


to be conducted under 
the auspices of 


The Retail Grocers Ass’n 


of New Orleans 





March 28th to April 8th Inclusive 











For further information write 
the Trade Extension Bureau of 


THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM 





IN NEW ORLEANS 
IT’S THE ITEM 





























goods and your advice enabled 
him to meet competition, but with 
other brands advertised, and with 
competition from advertised goods 
outside of our line, both he and 
you need the advertising. He 
needs it to make his business the 
most profitable; you, to have as 
much to offer him, to be on the 
same footing as any competing 
salesman. It requires a higher 
ability to sell service than merely 
to sell goods. So instead of work- 
ing yourself out of a job, here is 
an opportunity to make yourself of 
more value to the firm and to the 
dealers than you have been be- 
fore.” 

A few minutes’ talk seldom 
changes views and opinions of 
years’ standing, and did not im- 
mediately this time. But once get 
an agreement to give an adver- 
tising proposition a fair trial and 
a salesman will sell himself. on 


the advertising proposition by sell- . 


ing his customers, because it is 
fundamentally right—and right 
will finally prevail. 


Spends Most of Revenue for 
Advertising 


A British trade association, the 
British Federation of Music Industries, 
which is now advertising for new mem- 
bers, says in its advertisements that 60 
per cent of its revenues is spent in 
advertising the music industries. This 
advertisement also adds that the asso- 
ciation knows its advertising is comeing 
the British public to buy more musica 
instruments and to take a greater inter- 
est in music. 





J. E. Morrison Heads Myers 


Company 

J. E. Morrison of* become presi 
dent of the J. R. Myers Co., of Chi- 
cago, painted F Ry cerviee. Mr. Mor- 
rison has been connected with the 
American Posting Service for some time 
and is the owner of the Gary voaang 
Service, Gary, Ind., and the Rockfor 
wester Advertising, Rockford, Ill. 


No Change in ‘in Ownership of 
Seattle ‘“‘Post-Intelligencer” 


The Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer 
has not changed ownership, Clark 
Nettleton, publisher, informs Printers’ 
Inx. In Printers’ Inx of February 3 
the sale of that publication to William 
Randolph Hearst was reported on the 
authority of one of the managers of the 
Hearst publications. 
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Marketing the 1921 Canned- 
Fruit Pack 


The Organization Department of the 
California Co-operative Canneries, San 
Jose, Cal., is picestiiine in State medi- 
ums in an endeavor to unite growers of 
canning fruits in a campaign of co- 
operative marketing. According to this 
organization, there were 6,500,000 cases 
of the 1920 pack still in California can- 
nery warehouses the middle of January, 
of which 5,000,000 cases were unsold. 
Indications point to a large production 
in 1921, a surplus from 1920 and slack- 
ened activity by canners. 

“The situation calls for concerted 
action by the growers of canning fruits,” 
it is declared. “Co-operative marketing 
alone will solve the problem of distri- 
bution of our increasing production. 
Heroic efforts are necessary, and action 
must be taken immediately to avoid dis- 
aster this coming year. 

“Our organization furnishes the nu- 
cleus for this co-operative effort to 
retrieve one of California’s greatest 
industries from a most dangerous situa- 
tion.” 


W. L. Ware in Chamber of 
Commerce Work 


W. L. Ware, who for some time has 
been editor of the Dry Goods Reporter 
of Chicago, has been made trade com- 
missioner of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce. This is a new department 
created for the development of domes- 
tic and foreign trade in the Chicago 
market and the securing of new busi- 
ness in both fields for manufacturers 





.and jobbers in that city. Under Mr. 


Ware’s direction an advertising cam- 
paign promoting the interests of Chi- 
cago as a market place will be carried 
on. 





In Charge of Foreign Sales for 
Cleveland Company 


H. W. Steinkraus has been made 
manager of foreign sales at New York 
of he Osborn Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, maker of brooms and brushes. 
Mr. Steinkraus has been assistant to the 
president and general manager of the 
Osborn company at Cleveland. 





Tire Tube Advertising from 
Atlanta 


The Currie Brothers Co., Inc., of 
Atlanta, Ga., has placed the advertising 
account for Tirometer Heavy Touring 
Tubes with the Massengale Advertising 
Agency. The campaign will include 
newspaper, magazine and trade-paper 
advertising. 





New Account for Fidelity 


The Fidelity Advertising Agency, 
Cleveland, is now handling the adver- 
tising for The Protex Signal Company, 
of that city, manufaeturer of a flash 
signal for automobiles. 
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© Vanity Fair 


First! 


The finish of 1920 saw Vanity Fair far ahead 
of all other monthly magazines in passenger 
car lineage for the year. It led its nearest com- 
petitor by 62,504 agate lines. 


In short, one of the biggest industries in the 
country has registered its conviction that Vanity 
Fair covers most effectively the well-to-do, in- 
fluential families of America. 





This conviction is based on actual and success- 
ful use of Vanity Fair by automobile manufac- 
| turers over a period of years. It therefore 
| proves conclusively that Vanity Fair’s circula- 
tion represents the cream of the country’s 
market for all quality products. 


The needs of well-to-do families are greater and more 
various than the average. They buy the necessities as 
well as the luxuries of life. They buy them in bigger 
volume than mass families do. And it has been proved 
that dealers stock what these well-to-do demand and 
sell it to their mass trade. So Vanity Fair’s 100,000 
readers represent a big part of the primary market for 
ALL quality products. 


VANITY FAIR 


GEO. S. NICHOLS, Advertising Manager L. A. Herblin, Western Manager 
19 West 44th Street, New York Stevens Building, Chicago 
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SwEET’s ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUE 


is distributed to every architect in active 
practice in the United States. 


rt: 0 


On account of its comprehensiveness 
and convenience of form, it is recognized 
by the profession as an indispensable 
source of information about construc- 
tion materials and equipment. When 
specifications are being written, it is 
consulted more frequently than any other 
publication. 


a ae. 


The Sixteenth Annual Edition is now 
being compiled. Forms close July 1. 


It is advisable to act promptly so that 
there may be ample time for the prepa- 
ration of your copy. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE, Inc. 7 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Billion Dollars 


and Equipment 
year by Architects 








Tue ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


enables the manufacturer to inform and 
remind these architects every month of 
the merits of his products. 


For thirty years it has rendered an 
essential service to both architect and 
manufacturer. 

It has built up a record circulation based 
upon its expert editorial treatment of 
matters of fundamental importance to the 
profession and has carried the messages of 
more manufacturers of building materials 
and equipment than any other periodical. 


During 1920 it published 2122 pages of 
paid advertising. 


Send for sample copy and A. B. C. statement 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


CHICAGO LONDON 















We have found that 
the true answer to any 
advertising problem 
is work, and that the 
marketing of a product 
is as practical a matter 


as its manufacture 










































What It Costs to Stop Advertising 


Lost Momentum Must Be Considered as the Hardest Thing of All to 
Regain 


By Mac Martin 


HE American business man of 
to-day is in the position of the 
automobilist who, because of the 
easy driving, did not give any con- 
sideration to the hill in front of 
him. He didn’t hear his motor 
knocking, and now, to his conster- 
nation, he finds that he has “killed 
his engine.” If he had heeded the 
warning sooner he might have 
been able to make the hill by sim- 
ply switching into second. But 
now he must come back into low. 
A year ago to-day we were all 
driving ahead at full speed, re- 
gardless of the consequences until 
the Federal Reserve Board called 
our attention to the condition of 
the gasoline tank. Then we began 
to cancel orders just as fast as 
we could. We not only canceled 
our orders for merchandise, but 
some of us, in our excitement, 
called in our salesmen and can- 
celed our advertising, thus shutting 
off the electric spark, the very 
life-giving power upon which our 
business engines depend. 

Just as you cannot run your 
automobile without gasoline, so 
you can’t run your business with- 
out money. Just as you cannot 
run your automobile without elec- 
tricity, so you cannot run your 
business without this power which 
some call “sales effort” and others 
call advertising. 

The longer a battery lies idle, 
the less can we expect from that 
same old battery. Years hence 
we are going to learn how much it 
has really cost us for these ad- 
vertising cancellations and _ this 
shutting down of sales energy. 

The two most important. ques- 
tions before the American people 
to-day are: 

1. How much can I get out of 
the good-will of my business 
which I have so_ mercilessly 
abused? and, 


Portion of an address before the con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of Minnesota, 


February 17. 


2. When I get going again, 
what speed can I establish and 
maintain in order to be able to 
take the hills? Starting and 
stopping and then starting again 
is a very expensive process in 
every undertaking. 


PEARLINE STOPPED ADVER- 
TISING 


WHEN 


Twenty years ago, one of the 
best-known. names in_ national 
advertising was James Pyle’s 
Pearline. The advertising had 
run continuously since 1873. In 
1904 the appropriation for that 
year amounted to $500,000, which 
was a great deal of money in those 
days. In 1907, the concern having 
passed into the hands of an estate, 
the trustees saw an opportunity by 
which they thought they could 
save many hundreds of dollars by 
cutting out the advertising. In 
1914 Pearline tried to “come 
back,” and I understand that $150,- 
000 was spent in advertising dur- 
ing that year. Now $150,000 even 
to-day would make a comfortable 
dent on the market for a new 
product. But Pearline was not a 
new product—it was a _ product 
trying to come back. The very 
next year, I understand, the com- 
pany was sold to a competitor, a 
younger organization, but one 
whose policy was different. This 
concern got its biggest start and 
put forth its greatest sales effort 
in 1907. I understand that in 1915 
Pearline was sold to the Procter 
& Gamble Co. for just the cost of 
the machinery as junk and the 
stock on hand as raw material. I 
have heard that the price was 
$12,000. 

Here are a few charts showing 
the experience of a retail clothing 
house in starting advertising and 
then stopping, and then starting 
again. It shows vividly what such 
a policy costs in volume of sales. 
The charts are taken from a 
pamphlet written by Joseph H. 















Schaffner, of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx. Each chart compares one 
season’s business with the busi- 
ness of the next season and gives 
the percentage of sales devoted to 
advertising. 

Taking a given volume of sales 


ory 


oun 











for the first season, we find that 
the advertiser planned to “save” 
money the next season and only 
appropriated 3.42 per cent of the 
first season’s business for adver- 
tising. By so doing he lost so 
much business that an advertising 
appropriation of 3.42 per cent of 
his first season’s business equaled 
‘an expense of 3.9 per cent of his 
second season’s business. In vol- 
ume of sales he lost 12.5 per cent. 
(See chart above.) 

The third season he appro- 
priated 4.68 per cent of his sec- 
ond season’s business for adver- 
tising and his business increased 
so rapidly that the advertising 
turned out to be only 2.68 per cent 
of that season’s business. In vol- 
ume of sales he showed an in- 
crease of 74 per cent. (See chart 
opposite. ) 

[The remaining charts and fig- 
ures which were alluded to in Mr. 
Martin’s address were summarized 
in an editorial in the January 27th 
issue of Printers’ INK and are 
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consequently omitted here. — Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK.] 

This is a typical case. There is 
nothing unusual about it, except 
that the advertiser has been will- 
ing to allow the public to have 
these figures. The books of most 
advertisers will show even greater 
variation than this. There are 
many advertisers to-day who have 
cut their appropriations to such 
an extent that they cannot help 
receiving as a return from their 
1921 sales efforts an even greater 
decrease in their volume of busi- 
ness than this retail advertiser 
experienced. 

So much for the question of 
how much you can probably get 
out of the good-will of your busi- 
ness through this abuse which you 
have made of the power which 
creates business. 

The next question is, “When I 
get my business going again, what 
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speed can I establish and maintain 
in order to take the hill?” 

As many authorities have pointed 
out, the condition which the busi- 
ness of the world finds itself in 
to-day is a very natural one. It 
is simply the working out of the 
natural law—the law of ebb and 
flow, the principle that every ac- 
tion must have its corresponding 
reaction. 

Everyone knows that the only 
economical way to make progress 
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Street Cars on the 
Farms 


That sounds like a fairy-tale and yet in the case of Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Michigan it is practically true. High speed electric interurban 
roads and many steam roads form a network covering the farming 
territory so thoroughly that practically every farmer is within two 
hours’ ride of a good sized town. 


This means more frequent trips to these towns, more and better 
buying, better clothes and standards of living, better markets for 
their produce and better profits. The farmers of Ohio, Michigan 
and Pennsylvania are noticeably different from other farmers who 
do not have these advantages. 


Regardless of whether or not you are covering the other parts of 
the farm market you will find this territory covered by the Lawrence 
Farm Weeklies most attractive and profitable for concentrated effort. 


The Lawrence Farm Weeklies 


Ohio Farmer, Cleveland,O. Michigan Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 
Established 1848 Established 1843 


Pennsylvania Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1880 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Members Standard Farm Paper Association. 








SWAN, 

Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Se W. C. Richardson, Inc., 
Western Representative, hf Pee Eastern Representative, 
1341 Conway Bldg., nti 95 Madison Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. ~ a Y New York City. 
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is to make steady progress with 
as few ups and downs as possible. 
The peaks are just as dangerous 
as the valleys. Economy lies in 
superimposing the peaks on the 
valleys. Immediately after the 
signing of the armistice we had 
forty-five days of business depres- 
sion, We were in a valley. Then 
we applied sales efforts and the 
business went up to a high peak. 
In June of last year it began 
dropping again. For twenty years 
after the Napoleonic wars the na- 
tions of Europe went through a 
continuous succession of these 
baby booms and baby panics. We 
are in danger of repeating that 
experience of one hundred years 
ago unless we each one of us in 
our own businesses make a study 
of the progress (the speed, if you 
will) which we can maintain under 
all conditions, no matter how 
rough the road may be. 

The other day I listened to a 
very interesting address by Mr. 
Liggett, president of the United 


ComPARISON OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
With NewspaPer ADVERTISING AND 
MaGazINnE ADVERTISING BY MonTHS 





Jam Fob Mar Ape May Jun July Aug Sept Oct Nev Dec 


Drug Company. It was his pre- 
diction that the business curve 
would go up again in May of this 
year. The accompanying chart 
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shows the average of proportion 
of business which the department 
stores of the country do during 
each month of the year. This is 
the curve for a normal year. I 
have taken department stores be- 
cause, as they handle the greatest 
number of varied commodities 
bought by the city dweller, they 
more nearly represent an average 
of the city retail purchasers than 
any other line of distribution. 

See how the sales curves vary 
from month to month, Commenc- 
ing with 5 per cent of the year’s 
business in January and 5% per 
cent in February, it rises to 7 per 
cent in March, and jumps to 11 
per cent in the months of April 
and May. Then it drops like a 
rocket—ouch! how it hurts—until 
in July and August it is only 5 
per cent again. September shows 
less than 6 per cent and all of the 
summer is gone before real sales 
activity is resumed. 

The question which I wish to 
ask right here is, “If business does 
pick up in May, what of June, 
July, August and September, one- 
third of the entire year 1921?” 
Are we going to start our sales 
effort in May and then shut it off 
again until September? That is 
what we have done in the past. 

On this same chart I have 
shown the curve of the amount of 
newspaper advertising by months 
and the curve of the amount of 
magazine advertising by months. 
You will see that it is the custom 
of advertisers to relax their efforts 
during the summer months. Are 
we going to do this in 192l—or 
are we going so to plan our adver- 
tising that we can maintain a 
steady schedule through the year, 
concentrating the great power of 
advertising on this most impor- 
tant subject of straightening out 
the business curve? 


CREAM OF WHEAT’S EXPERIENCE 


Some of the most seasonable 
products enjoy more or less steady 
year-around sales because they 
have, through advertising, super- 
imposed their peaks upon their 
valleys. For example, California 
oranges used to be sold only in 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Facts about,the Foundry Field 


A continuous survey of the metal-casting industry, maintained 
by THE FOUNDRY, shows a total of 6516 foundries in the 
United States and Canada, including complete individual plants 
as follows: 


GRAY IRON POS ELECTRIC STEEL FOUNDRIES 
United States ° 397 United States ° 85 
Canada . “460 Canada ‘ . er 

MALLEABLE IRON FOUNDRIES BRASS FOUNDRIES 
United States ‘j 242 United States . . 3163 
Canada ‘ . 25 Canada . 319 

STEEL FOUNDRIES ALUMINUM. FOUNDRIES 
United States » 409 United States ‘ 69 
Canada ‘ ‘ 40 Canada ° ° e 7194 


Paid Circulation of THE FOUNDRY 9213 
in the United States and Canada 


The paid circulation of THE FOUNDRY in the United States 
and Canada is 41 percent greater than the total number of 
foundries. 1900 copies of each issue also go to the leading 
metal-casting plants abroad. 


“Wherever metals are cast, You'll find THE FOUNDRY” 


Complete, exhaustive and accurate statistics and data on the foundry industry in the 
United States and Canada have been published in a convenient booklet by 
THE FOUNDRY. A copy is available for your research files. 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building Cleveland, U.S. A. 


MemBER 
Avupit Bureau or CircuLations Associatep Business Papers, Inc. 
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centinnceanaines MARSHMALLOW FUDGE 


Tue Reper Canpy Corporation SUNDAE : Fix It 
Quinte Geosieeton Yourself At Home 


we? ia) EAST WATER STREET 
Ma wauxee. Wis 


Janvary 17, 1921. 


Pall 5 ounce 
2§M ounce cartons of other brande—i5 certs 


Ash your deaer 
math — — | ~—yoe 
The Redel Candy Corp. 
S oz 
@ampfire 
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From a Confection to a 
Staple in 4 weeks time 


THE CAMPFIRE COMPANY in its 
special advertising and merchandising, suc- 
ceeded so well in opening up the new 
market that it has become one of the 
leading producers in the field. More than 
that, the commercial possibilities of the 
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marshmallow as an all-the-year product 
have been so well demonstrated that the 
effect is being seen in advertising generally. 





















Excerpt from article in Printers’ Ink 
Issue of January 27, 1921 


The decision to merchandise Campfire 
Marshmallows as a food product rather 
than a confection was arrived at during a 
conference of representatives of the Herald 
and Examiner, the Redel Candy Corpora- 
tion and Olson and Enzinger, the advertis- 
ing representatives. ° 


The Merchandising Plan of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner will serve equally 
well any manufacturer selling through the 
dealer. The outstanding feature of this 
plan is the assurance of adequate distribu- 
tion before a line of advertising is pub- 
lished. Write for an exposition. It obligates 


you in no way. 
( 3 General Manager 


CHICAGO 
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General Publicity meet Private Sellgoods. Time! 


® 


Did a publication ever get an honest-to-goodness can- 
cellation? Gr-r-r! Page Diogenes. 


® 


Today business men are looking for advertising Profits 
and not advertising Prophets. 


























There’s a wonderful advertisement in every blank 
| . y 
page but it takes an expert to coax it out. 


® 


Good advertisements ring with sincerity to the reader 
and cause the cash register to ring with certainty to 
the dealer. @ 


timistic strategists are now winding the alarm clock 
of 1921 business. Better not sleep too soundly; or 
better yet, wind up your own. 


® 


We don’t believe it is necessary to counterfeit in . 
order to make money. We do believe in original 
work, backed by sound merchandising principles. On 
this basis we make money for both our clients and 
ourselves. rr) 


A prospect wrote us recently “Did you ever hear the 
story of the man who after stealing another’s pocket 
book and being caught in the act told such a good 
tale that he was allowed to keep it and in addition 
was given the other’s watch me | chain? We want a 
campaign just as effective. Can you do it for us?’’ 
Publicity or Pinkertons? 


TURNER-WAGENER COM PANY 
STEGER BLDG. CHICAGO 
cAdvertising + Merchandising + Selling 





Will you talk with one of our Principals 
About the Business of Building Business? 
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the winter. Now they are sold 
the year around. Walnuts used to 
be sold only at Christmas time. 
Now more than 50 per cent of 
the crop is purchased between 
January and October. Lemons 
used to be sold only at lemonade 
time. Now the sales during the 
winter months show the most rapid 
increase. Cream of Wheat, while 
a breakfast food which requires 
cooking, might be advertised only 
in the winter months. Since the 
beginning, however, Cream of 
Wheat has always been advertised 
throughout the entire year. Real- 
izing that a sale is made in the 
mind and that it is a dangerous 
thing to let the public forget for 
any length of time, the Cream of 
Wheat Chef smiles at you from 
the same publications every month 
in the year, summer and winter 
alike. 

In relation to Cream of Wheat, 
it may be interesting to know that 
instead of curtailing its advertis- 
ing activities at the present time, 
it has greatly increased its adver- 
tising effort and is now running, in 
addition to an increased schedule 
in the magazines, a big national 
campaign in the newspapers of the 
country. This is the first time 
newspapers have been used to 
advertise Cream of Wheat. 

One of the great things that this 
powerful force of advertising can 
do for American business is to 
help it straighten out sales curves. 

you were sure of an even 
market month by month through- 
out the year, how much would it 
save you? How much do you lose 
during your low months—not how 
much do you lose in actual dol- 
lars and cents, but how much do 
you lose in momentum? 


DISADVANTAGES OF SEASONAL 
SELLING 


THE 


1. Seasonal selling raises labor 
costs. 

It is said that in the large fac- 
tories only 18 per cent of the em- 
ployees stay for more than one 
year. What chance is there to 
educate labor when such a large 
proportion is to be let out at cer- 
tain seasons? What chance is 
there to bargain with labor when 
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the laborer knows that the busi- 
ness is seasonal and that he must 
carry himself over certain months ? 

2. Seasonal selling requires more 
capital. 

If it were not for your peak 
months, think how much less capi- 
tal you would require to run your 
business, or how much more busi- 
ness you could do on the same 
capital. Think of the times that 
you have been forced to go to the 
bank in fear and trembling simply 
because it has been necessary to 
have a little help “over the peak 
of the load.” 

3. Seasonal selling raises the 
cost of material and transporta- 
tion. 

Think how much lower you 
could buy all of your raw material 
and supplies if you were in a posi- 
tion to give a contract for an 
even amount each month. One of 
our greatest wastes in transporta- 
tion is the rush from one market 
to another during selling seasons. 
The railroads give preferred ser- 
vice to those concerns that can 
assure them of orders for so many 
cars each week, Think what it 
means to be sure of your trans- 
portation because you are able to 
contract for an even flow of ser- 
vice. Think how much it would 
cut freight rates if all American 
business were on this basis. 

4. Seasonal selling causes price 
fluctuation. 

What happens to your merchan- 
dise when the market goes down? 
Your retailers put on bargain sales 
and take sacrifices which they 
want you to pay for the next time 
they buy your merchandise. Why 
not find some way to give the re- 
tailer twelve turnovers a year in- 
stead of two? Every clearance 
sale in which your merchandise is 
represented is a disgrace to- your 
business judgment, to say nothing 
of being a direct liability which 
you must, some day answer for. 

5. Seasonal selling takes 
heart out of salesmen. 

You back your salesmen up with 
a good volume of advertising, you 
send them out to call on the 
dealers full of enthusiasm and full 
of determination. Then along 


the 


comes the slack season—the time 
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when he really needs help most, 
and the dealer confronts him with 
the question as to why your ad- 
vertising has stopped. How can 
he make sales under such condi- 
tions? And yet there are many 
executives who stop their adver- 
tising during the summer and then 
pound their salesmen for more 
sales. No wonder your salesmen 
get discouraged. No wonder they 
can’t make their territories “grow.” 

6. Seasonal selling makes your 
wholesalers and dealers lose faith 
in you. 

You have stocked your whole- 
salers and dealers on the quality 
of your merchandise and on the 
power of your advertising. The 
season gradually comes to a close. 
Extending the season even for a 
few weeks might make all the dif- 
ference between profit and loss to 
the distributor. Suddenly the 
force of your advertising is re- 
leased. You tell the dealer that 
the season is over—and it is. Next 
year it may be over just a little 
quicker because the dealer will re- 
member that date—you have set 
it for him. He may not: blame 
you openly, but he certainly loses 
heart and he most assuredly loses 
profit. He had a sale just about 
ready to close, but your support 
suddenly disappeared, so he took 
his walnuts and packed them in 
the cellar. 

7. The public soon forgets the 
seasonal seller. 

“What was the name of that 
breakfast food we had last sum- 
mer? I have asked our grocer, 
but he seems to have forgotten. 
I remember you liked it and I 
thought I would get some for you 
this year.” Many a housewife has 
said this of many a breakfast food, 
which is now dead and passed 
away. Very few housewives speak 
that way about Cream of Wheat 
The public very soon forgets and 
it is hard and expensive to revive 
the memory. According to the 
record of the United States Cen- 
sus, if you advertised a year ago, 
eighteen out of every thousand 
who saw your advertisement then 
are now dead. Twenty-four out 
of every thousand to-day were not 
old enough to read then. The 
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world moves on. There is great 
momentum in memory, but unless 
one is constantly reminded, one 
soon forgets. 

While Nature’s seasons are ir- 
revocable, man is becoming “big- 
ger than the weather.” We do 
not say that you can sell snow 
shovels in July or straw hats in 
January, but we do say that the 
“man-made seasons” are an ex- 
pense. Take, for instance, this 
matter of straw hats. Style has 
dictated that to wear a straw hat 
before June first or after Septem- 
ber first is improper. The straw 
hat manufacturer has an oppor- 
tunity either to extend his season 
or add a winter product to his 
line. Having been satisfied with 
the quality of a straw hat, one 
will be more inclined to buy a hat 
of the same brand for the winter. 
Certain products may be bound by 
the seasons, but there is no rea- 
son why your business should be 
so shackled. 

Memory is not bound by the 
seasons, and while man may never 
become supreme over the seasons, 
there is no need of these man- 
made market seasons which are so 
expensive to the American people 
to-day. 

Advertising, like electricity, is a 
powerful force. Use it rightly and 
it will carry you far. It will 
straighten out your business curve. 
It will show you a profit. Use it 
wrongly and it has in it the power 
to destroy. Force your boom 
years or your seasons and they 
will gradually reach such a sharp 
peak that no business can stand 
before them. 

We must forget these “drives” 
and other artificial means to stimu- 
late sales. They only make the 
business world drunk. We need 
an Eighteenth Amendment of 
business. We must plan for steady 
growth year in and year out 
month in and month out. Then 
booms and panics and slack sea 
sons will be a thing of the past. 


New Cincinnati Manager of 
Cutler Publications 


larry A. Braunstein has been made 
Cincinnati manager of the Cutler Pul 
lications, Boston . 
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The less you spend for 
space per advertisement, 
the more you've got to 
spend on it to make it 
show up in a crowd. 
That stands to reason. 
That’s why Bundscho is 
setting more and more 
successful little advertis- 
ments. It’s easy enough 
to talk this over with 
us. Start something—by 
mail or telephone. 


ia 


bh, 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 E. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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Electric Spectacular Advertising 










| UNDAY | 


‘mocral 


ST.LOUIS’ LARGEST DAILY 


OW elemeolble)ttyel ame) mmael- | 
St. Louis @lobe-Wemocrat 


realizing that their message must 
reach the whole public, naturally 
invoke the aid of the medium of all 


the people. 





Poster Advertising 






| Display Advertising 
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ristocratically distinct in merchandisin 
appeal yet intensively true-to-life 

| in construction detail t#rs specimen , P 
ee, pleasingly confirms the superb talent Ni 
and artistic versatility of an unusual organigation | 4 
devoted to solving masterfully the illustrative ul 
problems of discriminating advertisers I 
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Our ability to serve improves on acquaintance 

Iyou havent our Shading Tint pamphlet you ought to send for it - no charge o! 
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OSGOOD COMPANY a 


Art Studios for Advertisers r 
Photo-Engravers-Electrotypers n 
Complete Catalogue Service 
418-430 South Market Street CHICAGO 


ng OSGOOD STUDIOS 
36% Street NEW YORK 
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; New York Ad Club’s Dinner 
b Ball 


i hie New York 
eld its first annual 
Ilotel Astor on el 
SsvUuU persons wer 
this number were sy] 
from advertising 
Philadelphia and 

There were 
ind entertain 
which the affair had be 
Throughout the course 
number of 
from New 
of Theatre 
tainers. 

The post-prandial feature was a mu 
sical whimsy, “A Night in the Orient,’ 
written and acted by members of the 
advertising club The libretto o 
play was written by Charles C. Gree 
the lyrics by C. P. McDonald, and t! 


\musement 

objects tor 
€ planned 
the, dinner 
actors, gathered 
1 Meyet 


t} enter 





profession 
York shows by Pa 


Magazine, \ 





music by Thomas J. Hughes 
An “Advertising Club” special ed 
tion of the New York Ame 1M 


peared about midnight. containing 
iccount, and pictures of the banquet 

The members of the committee 

irge of 3 arrangements were 

C. C. Green, chairman, C. P 
ild, John Adams Thayer, 
Gibney Herman G. Halsted, Arthu 
Doornbos, H. K. Stroud, George Now 
land, H. Rea Fitch, Thomas J. Hugl 
Cal. J. McCarthy, D. Morris-Jone 
Paul Meyer, Louis W Bleser, Mar 
Wakefield, Walter S. Donaldsot 
Clarke. 


McDor 
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International 
Agency 


Reeder, Inc., international 


been established ir 


New Advertising 


G ller 
dvertising, 
New York 

The president of the agency, G 
Allen Reeder, has been Wester! 
nd New York daily newspapers, 
1. Roland Kay Co., and the Nati 
xport Advertising Service, Inc 


with 
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New Officers of Scovill Agency 


Gale McNomee, former news editor 
of 1 News Record and Women’s 
Vear, New York, has been made vice 
president of Medley Scovil & Co., New 
York advertising agency. Henry W 
Scovill made treasurer and 
Charles I covill, wh joined this 
gency a aon time ago, as reported it 
eh 
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Lovejoy Returns to 
Hanft-Metzger 


re le ric H I ovejoy, who has 1 
ntly been with the New York off 

f the Tracy Pa arry Co., has returnec 

to Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New Yorl 

capacity. 


executive 


Charles W. Reynolds, for the last 


vears with Vogue wae joined the Ne 


York staff of Fashion-Art 
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Newsprint 
tion Increased i 


Production I newsprint pape 
American mills in 1920 mounted t 
1,511,968 tons, an increase of 1 pe 


cent over 1919, the Federal T 
Commission reported on February 
mn a summary of last year’s busines 
the paper industry. The year end 
with 24,763 tons of newsprint on har 
aS compared with 15,369 
ver from 1919, 
The production of st 








dard 
the grade used by newspapers, t 
1,380,239 tons, an increase of 12 pe 
cent over 1919 The productions of 


paperboard, wrapping | 
per, bag paper, fine paper, tissue pape 
hanging paper, and buildir rs 
exceeded the amounts made in any < 
the years beginning with 1917, wher 
the commissior in collecting figures 


book paper, 








Accounts Daniel 


Handled by 
E. Paris 





Daniel E. Paris, former manager 
the New Eng office at Boston 


who esta 
own nan 


handli: 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 

lished an agency under his 

in Boston in November, is 1 

the accounts of the Hood Rubb« 

Products Co., Inc., Watertown, Mass 

Waltham Watch Company, Walthar 
Ce 





Mass.; Shaw Stocking . Lowel 
Mass.; Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass 
Taylor-Logan Company, bond pape 
Holyoke, and Lewis-Shepard Compat 


3oston 


Jacklift 


Henry 


Trucks, 


Knott, who for six years w 


with the Greenleaf Company, Bostor 
s vice-president, is now associate 
ith Mr. Paris in the of th 





agency 


. H. Davis with Walker 
& Co. 
( Hi. Davis has joined Walker & 
} 


Co., utdoor advertising, with hea 
quarters in Detroit, as manager of tl 
recently organized merchandising ar 
esearch department He was 


1 
h 


merly with Erwin, Wase¢? & ( 
Chicago, in market ifivestigation worl 
3efore joining Erwin, Swasey & ( 


Mr. Davis was advertising manage 
the Diamond Crystal Salt ( f St 


Micl 


Clair 


“The Nebras ka F a 
vances W. 


\d- 


Farmer’ 
O. Gundlach 


W. O. Gundlach, advertising manag 

The Nebraska Farmer, since 191 
} heen appointed general manag 
of that publication. Mr. Gundlach r« 








tains personal charge of the advertisir 
departn t The Nebraska Farmer i 
hy ( ernor MeKel 
MW ye formerly of the 


Conso lids ted Advertising Company, has 
joined the staff of the Toronto office 


The Financial Advertising Agency 
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How Advertising Is Making a 
“Back-Yard” Gardeners 


Seeds, Tools, Appliances, Greenhouses, All Showing Great Activity 
Preparatory to Spring Selling 


By W. Livingston Larned 


66 E are looking for the big- 

W gest season of all this 
spring,” remarked the florist and 
seed-store man, as he rippled 
through a handsome catalogue of 
giant heads of lettuce and luxu- 
riantly plump, red tomatoes. “It 
looks as if almost everybody, in- 
cluding apartment dwellers, had 
the craze.” 

“What is causing it?” we in- 
quired, for this was news to us. 
“Lessons taught during the war, 
and habits acquired then?”: 

“No — advertising,” was the 
answer. “The people who sell 
vegetable and flower seeds and 
kindred things are doing more in 
a publicity way than ever. Where 
they once used small, single- 
column space, now many go in for 
full pages. 

“Have you noticed how much 
of this sort of advertising there 
is? Most of the advertisers them- 
selves are sending us portfolios, 
showing their plans for the season, 
and it is really surprising. It will 
make it easier for us. Here it is 
still winter, and folks are already 
beginning to put in orders; they 
don’t want to be left when the 
rush starts. The back-yard vege- 
table and flower garden is apt to 
be at the crest of popularity this 
year. 

“One of the old _ established 
houses has already begun to use 
full pages in newspapers. And 
the advertising is so much better 
than it was in the past. The pic- 
tures they show make your mouth 
water—and the way they describe 
the advantages of a garden of 
your own! 

“There is health in that back 
lot work, aside from the profits. 
It keeps folks out of doors, exer- 
cising. And the minute the seed 
folks began to go in, hot and 
heavy, the accessory chaps got 





wind of it and scraped together 
appropriations. Things that were 
never advertised before are find- 
ing their way into the periodicals 
and newspapers. 

“The Allen Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is putting out a splendid 
little garden implement that makes 
gardening easier, called ‘Planet, 
Jr” It is a hand cultivator that 
women can use with ease. Of 
course, anything that will en- 
courage the employment of 
modern and efficient methods, 
means greater success with crops. 
Ignorance has stood in the way of 
any great degree of success of the 
back-yard garden. Folks just 
haven’t known how. Advertising 
is telling them as it never did be- 
fore. 

“Then the Hardie Company is 
putting out a spraying machine 
that doesn’t cost too much. That 
will help a lot. Flowers, shrubs 
and vegetables fall easy victims to 
insect and fungus disease. Here 
is another thing that advertising 
is telling people—that growing 
things need constant doctoring 
and attention. Neglect kills or 
dwarfs them quicker than poor 
soil. 


GARDENS FOR APARTMENT HOUSES 


“If this advertising, in all the 
lines, keeps up, we’ll see America 
beautified, better gardens and 
more attractive homes. 

“T said that even the apartment 
house dwellers were going in for 
it. Why not? One advertiser is 
picturing a patent device by 
which remarkable little window 
boxes can be put to good use for 
seed lettuce or for flowers. 

“Our line is one that has never 
been advertised in an adequate 
way. The seed people have never 
believed that there were enough 
live prospects to go in on a large 
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Increasing Foreign 
Purchasing Power 


Foreign exchange rates are climbing up in terms of American 
dollars. 

American dollars have risen in terms of American staple 
commodities. 

Therefore the same amount of foreign money will buy more 
in the United States than a year ago. 

The less foreign countries have to pay for our raw materials 
and foodstuffs, the more they will have for our manufactured 
products. 


Note how much farther these foreign monies will go than a 
year ago 

























THE £ STERLING WILL BUY 
221% more cotton than a year ago. 
83% more wheat than a year ago. 
66% more copper than a year ago. 


THE FRENCH FRANC WILL BUY 
195% more cotton than a year ago. 
69% more wheat than a year ago. 
53% more copper than a year ago. 


THE SWEDISH KRONE WILL BUY 
242% more cotton than a year ago. 
95% more wheat than a year ago. 
77% more copper than a year ago. 


THE ITALIAN LIRA WILL BUY 
192% more cotton than a vear ago. 
67% more wheat than a year ago. 
52% more copper than a year ago. 





The significance of this to exporters of manufactured products 
is explained in our analysis of the foreign exchange and credit 
situation as affecting export trade. Send for a copy. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


\ THE WORLD'S LARGEST EXPORT JOURNAL 


PENN TERMINAL BUILDING 
370 Seventh Avenue 











New York 
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Specialists On 
Reaching The Architect 


H ARD thinking has again come into its own. 
You are right now, doubtless, doing considerable of it, 
on your own hook. 

Dare say, gome of it has to do with the architect. 

How to reach him, mayhap. 

But reaching for him, isn’t getting him. 

There seems to be an abundance of various kinds of ad- 
vertising and merchandising specialists, but surprisingly few 
who specialize on reaching the architect. 

Leastwise with the kind of advertising and printed mat- 
ter, that commands his consideration, and ends with his 
demanding the advertised products. 

It was exactly that way 16 years ago. 

That is why we then started specializing on reaching 
architects. 

It is surprising in this field, how modest an advertising 
expenditure can be made to business-build. 

Whether you propose such advertising this year or next, 
the chances are it would be worth both our whiles to talk 
things over now. 

All of which may seem rather more of a friendly chat 
than an argument for the use of our specialized service. 
However, we should no more attempt to argue over such 
a matter with you, than we would attempt arguing for your 
product with the architect. 

Convincement is seldom a matter of argument. 

It's a matter of convincement. 

I will be glad to respond in person to your invitation for 
a talk together. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. Tuthill, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
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national scale. But the war gar- 
dens made them think. If every 
family with a plot of ground to 
spare went in for flowers and 
vegetables, ours would be one of 
the most remunerative of busi- 
nesses. My orders this season for 
bulbs, plants and seeds and the ac- 
cessories will almost double that 
of any previous year in business. 
And we attribute it to the intensive 
advertising that is being done.” 

All of which is true. 

Such periodicals as carry a 
message to home owners along 
household lines are blossoming 
with flowers and with lush vege- 
tables that certainly tempt the 
palate and make the eyes dance. 

The pioneers in the business are 
using larger space, more of it, 
more mediums and both copy and 
illustrations are far more at- 
tractive. The Burpee company 
issues an annual de luxe seed cata- 
logue that might well turn the 
most disinterested person into a 
confirmed gardener. Its advertis 
ing dwells largely upon the ad- 
vantages of this instructive book. 

The prospect is also warmed by 
the knowledge that there has been 
a marked reduction in the cost of 





seeds. Through long experience, 
it has been found that the best 
possible salesman to the novice 


is the catalogue. The more illus- 
trations the better and _ their 
efficiency is increased by their re- 
production in all essential colors. 

“Nothing will ever take the 
place,” says a veteran of the busi- 
ness, “of those attractive little 
illustrated seed envelopes. As now 
supplied to the dealer, they are 
silent salesmen, super excellent. 
It required twenty years of study 
to perfect their colored designs. 
If you want to sell garden truck 
seed, picture the real article, the 
brilliant red tomatoes and radishes, 
the plump cucumbers, the perfect 
ears of corn, the peppers that look 
as if they had been dry cleaned 
and then covered with a coat of 
varnish and shellac. 

“But we are attempting to put 
more and more of the same kind 
of salesmanship in our general 
advertising. We find it pays to 
show women in beautiful gardens, 


—_ 
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and men picking a basketful of 
splendid garden truck. We never 
suggest that great effort or care 
or labor is attached. That would 
frighten many people away. It 
seems to be the general impres 
sion that all you have to do is to 
dig a trench and drop in the seeds 
and Nature will do the rest. That 
this is not true, folks must dis- 
cover for themselves. However, 
we fully realize that a disappointed 
and disgruntled man or woman, 
who has tried a garden and 
failed, seldom repeats. So it is to 
our best interests to protect them 
against their own ignorance and 
indifference. Our catalogues are 
more careful than ever in giving 
directions.” 

Carter’s Tested Seeds are ad- 
vertised in an imposing schedule 
this year, getting ready for the 
spring season. This house has 
originated a happy slogan—“They 
Come Up Smiling.” Much is 
made, also of the fact that all 
seeds are actually tested. 


GREATER KNOWLEDGE OF SEEDS AND 
PLANTING 
Philadelphia appears to be a 
sort of hothouse for the seed 


business. There are any number 
of them there and they are all 
believers in advertising. This sea- 
son, Henry A. Dreer is concen 
trating his campaign upon the 
Dreer Garden Book. His chief 
objective is to eliminate ignorance 
from the handling of garden proj- 
ects. If people can only be per- 
suaded to use a little common 
sense, the back-yard garden will 
become a national factor in our 
economic life. 

The average man is taken into 
the confidence of the Dreer peo- 
ple. They picture him with his 
rake, his book and his packages 
of seeds. They tell him that they 
will stand ever at his side in the 
planting of a garden that will 
make records. In its advertising 
the J. E. Gilson Company, manu- 
facturer of garden tools, has this 
prediction to make: 

“Organizing America for bigger 
crops. The immediate future will 
see greater practice of intensive 
cultivation, gardening that will 
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mean greater crops from smaller 
spaces. The prime factor in in- 
tensive cultivation is the actual 
tilling of the soil. Conservation 
of moisture and war on weeds 
are absolutely essential to big 
yields from your garden.” 

One of the chief ambitions of 
current advertising of all these 
allied concerns is an effort to 
make people really think, when 
they plant a garden. Repeated 
failures have done great harm to 
the business in general. This 
must be corrected. For over 
forty years, Stokes seeds have 
been known, but the issuing of a 
more imposing catalogue this 
year and far more intensive ad- 
vertising, will bring the com- 
pany’s trade figure, a knight upon 
a horse, “True as Sir Galahad,” 
into the limelight with increased 
importance. It has been unques- 
tionably true that the average 
seed man has believed he could 
do little more than to issue a 
handsome catalogue. He has not 
seemed to sense the larger field 
of the well-written and well-illus- 
trated advertisement. 

Imagine a campaign issued in 
the interests of a “Fern and 
Flower Farm!” Yet that is what 
is being done this year. This cam- 
paign is intended to encourage 
the average American in the cul- 
tivation of the wild aspects of his 
home, its garden walks and ways, 
the paths, the approaches. A 
specialist in this work works in 
collaboration with the advertiser. 

The “Own Your Own Green- 
house” movement has developed 
this year. Little glass green- 
houses are now on the market and 
are advertised in full page period- 
ical space. This type of approach 
is well nigh irresistible: “Sup- 
pose it’s a birthday—or an ill 
friend—a birth, a death. What 
can say for you, what you want to 
say, quite as well as the sending 
of some flowers. How easy then 
it would be if you could step into 
your own glass garden and pick 
just the flowers you want to send. 
Pick them, regardless of season 
or weather.” Since this advertis- 
ing started, a suburban seed man 
advises us that dainty little glass 
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greenhouses are beginning to be 
quite the popular local vogue. It 
only required the natural stimulus 
of advertising to bring this about 

Lord & Burnham and the King 
Construction Company are among 
the leaders in this progressive ad- 
vertising. They sprang right into 
full pages, beautifully illustrated. 
Here, as always, the catalogue is 
an invaluable selling agent. 


LIVELY COPY FOR OLD SEED HOUSE 


D. M. Ferry & Company, of 
Detroit, one of the oldest of the 
seed houses, has tried this season 
an entirely new and very orig- 
inal line of copy and illustrations, 
in two-color pages. Characters 
from Mother Goose are repre- 
sented, and the current study of 
Peter Piper is really a wonder- 
ful creation. The famous tongue- 
twister is quoted beneath the il- 
lustration : 

“Peter Piper picked a peck ‘of 
pickled peppers; a peck of pickled 
peppers Peter Piper picked; if 
Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers, where’s the peck 
of pickled peppers Peter Piper 
picked ?” 

And the copy whimsically con- 
tinued the question: “It is not 
recorded where Peter got his par- 
ticular brand of peppers, but 
there is one thing sure—he took 
care to plant good seeds. All 
good gardeners do. Just where 
Peter put the peck of pickled 
peppers is now told for the first 
time: he ‘put them up’—jarred 
them, canned them. Winter was 
coming again. And he was a lit- 
tle too independent to pay sky- 
high prices to somebody else who 
had the gumption to start a gar- 
den.” 

Peter Henderson seeds have 
long been identified with the fine 
old character study of the ven- 
erable, smiling gardener, who rolls 
a wheelbarrow full of fine garden 
truck, straight out at the reader. 
This trade figure has come to life 
in a new way this season—often 
in full-page newspaper space, from 
a very striking pen original. 

The seed concerns have come, 
like many other backward lines, 
to a realization of the. possibili- 
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$30 May Save You $3,000 


JSERS of the Standard Rate & Data 
Service save from fifty to five- 
hundred hours a year. Our service is 
like a complete chart, giving the latest, 
reliable statistics, revised monthly, em- 
bracing over 6,000 publications. It 
answers within ten seconds any one of 
over a million questions about detailed 
advertising rates, circulation analysis, 
mechanical requirements, etc. 

























The marvelous accessibility of data— 
the ability to make valuable comparisons 
instantly—the absolute accuracy of all 
information—is responsible for our ser- 
vice having won its way into the hearts 
of 98% of the agencies of the nation and 
many hundreds of national advertisers. 
The subscription price is $30.00 per year. 
Money cheerfully refunded after ten 
days if not fully satisfied. 


STANDARD RATEsDATASERVICE 


526 West Fort Street Detroit, Michigan 
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1921 Retail Sales to Date in Tulsa 
Exceed 1920 Same Date 


$158,711.00 Value of Automobiles Sold 
at Tulsa’s Fifth Annual Auto Show 


LIST OF SALES 


Ss sie Daceadenewceeeebnwne $2,285.00 
I ee 4,500.00 
cs cine henadesneessenes bers 4,115.00 
2 Peerless Four Passenger................ 7,290.00 
2 Peerless Four Passenger................ 6,790.00 
1 Peerless Seven Passenger............... 3,950.00 
ees 38,771.00 
Ott Gnie ds aed seeieesebewdews wun 16,000.00 
i sss tance gensaeiwwes 8,150.00 
DT cht tcneids éceebicewuned emeincenee 2,280.00 
CE cn tee hela cediacenweac wer $40 Ws 7,200.00 
1 Daniels Suburban Sedan................ 7,800.00 

PD <<hisitenoevedneiety vee weenie 15,000.00 
De BD GINO. onc oe ie rev sseeescunes 15,408.00 
1 Lafayette Touring Car............. .... 6,000.00 
Pn ste ceceh bar eeoes sch eretevens 12,895.00 

TE beiwiei cde eh seéehe tN VeeeNess 5,500.00 
a EEE ERRESE ane ees aera ee 1,785.00 


Newspapers of “Magic City” Co-operated Heartily with Auto 
Dealers, and the Invincible Spirit of Tulsa Made the Fifth 
Annual Show Tulsa’s Best. 

TULSA’S BUYING POWER IS ACTIVE 


Our merchandising department will cheerfully analyze the 
local markets. We have found new outlets for several manu- 
facturers during the past few months. We are at your service. 


Ghe Culsa Cribune 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Richard Lloyd Jones, Editor T. F. McPherson, Bus. Mgr. 
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THE TULSA TRIBUNE earnestly desires to help 
you manufacturers enlarge your sales through 
efficient distribution and effective advertising. 


So we are forgetful of our own selfish interest just for the moment while we tell you 
a little about the perfect facilities both Tulsa newspapers have provided in order to 
extend to the trade a PERFECT SERVICE. 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 

Tribune (Evening) World (Morning) 
LINOTYPE MACHINES ............. 10 11 
MONOTYPE CASTERS .............. 2 2 
Pa kitacagcsdenvecs+aecenaw ee 48-Page Hoe with 48-Page Hoe with 

Color Deck Color Deck 


Both papers use wet mat system, same size page and column, so that mats and 
electros may be transferred at convenience of advertisers. The mechanical equip- 
ment of both papers is identical, with the exception of one linotype machine. 





rHE TULSA TRIBUNI 
BUILDING 


er oa 
ee reersecese 


Deets 


THE BIG IDEA 
now is for all forces to combine in one irresistible effort to SELL! SELL! SELL! 
TRIBUNE’S GROWTH PROVES BUYERS ARE RESPONSIVE. OBSERVE OUR 
GREAT CIRCULATION REVENUE INCREASE. 








Cash 

Average Daily Paid Circulation- Cash Receipts 

City Sub. Country Total Receipts Per Copy 
January, 1921..... 14,847 3,507 5,410 23,754 $13,086.02 -0178 
November, 1919. . .13,743 3,880 5,127 22,750 4,010.54 .006 
rer 1,104 283 1,004 $9,075.48 or 201% .0118 


eo . 373 


PRESENT TOTAL CIRCULATION 25,000 DAILY 


Ghe Culsa Cribune 


National Representatives: 


G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, INC. 
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ties of advertising, when it be- 
comes highly creative. There is 
small need and no justification to 
assume that your field is limited, 
that you have just so many pros- 
pects, and no more. 

The flower and seed supply 
stores already feel the influence 
of the very extraordinary amount 
of advertising that is being done 
in their own line. Indications 
point to a record number of gar- 
dens this coming year, both vege- 
table and flower, and new recruits 
to the army of handlers of the 
rake and the hoe. It is a field 
that deserves encouragement. 


Survey of the Housing 


Situation 

More than 200 chambers of commerce 
interested in stimulating home building 
have been questioned by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in a 
survey to determine the extent of hous- 
ing relief that may be expected this 
year. 

The survey, according to a statement 
issued recently by the Chamber’s Civic 
Development Department, shows that 
fifty-seven housing and financing com- 
panies have started or completed the 
building of 5,714 houses and have made 
plans for building 1,000 more. In fifty 
other cities no housing companies have 
been created, but in many of them 
Chambers of Commerce have in various 
ways encouraged and facilitated private 
building. 

Thirty-one companies reported having 
had difficulty in obtaining building ma- 
terials. Many reported price reductions 
during the last few weeks, while thirty- 
three expected reductions in the spring. 
Labor, in general, is plentiful, but the 
report on wage reduction was divided. 

There is a tendency among prospec- 
tive buyers to delay purchasing houses 
because of the belief that prices will 
recede. The “slack” in employment is 
given as another reason for the slump 
in the market. 


C. H. Turner with James F. 
Newcomb & Co. 


Chester H. Turner, who for three 
years was in Government service as 
chief of printing for the Third, Fourth 
and Victory Liberty Loans and War 
Savings Campai “eg has joined James 
F. Newcomb & New York printers, 
as director of aie. 


E. H. Steel, Art Head of Arrow 
Company 


Edmund Harrison Steel, who joined 
The Arrow Co., advertising, Philadel- 
phia, a short time ago, has been ap- 
pointed art department manager. 
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Factory Broker Advertises a 
City 

Louis Schlesinger, Inc., of New York, 
factory broker, is advertising the ad- 
vantages of Paterson, N. J., as a manu- 
facturing centre. A campaign has re- 
cently been started that is running in 
rotagravure and in black and white in 
newspapers. 

This campaign is in reality a quasi- 
municipal undertaking; for although the 
copy appears under the name of Louis 
Schlesinger, Inc., it has been chiefly 
financed by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Paterson. 

When the campaign is completed, all 
phases of Paterson’s desirability from a 
manufacturing point of view will have 
been presented. Paterson’s transporta- 
tion, labor, housing, banking, and power 
facilities will all be presented in this 
advertising 

The first advertisement of the series, 
aside from giving much specific and 
detailed information, afforded the fol 
lowing brief historical sketch of the 


city: 

“In 1791 Alexander Hamilton found- 
ed what was then termed the ‘New 
National Manufactory,’ as the first in- 
dustrial centre of the United States, 
and the place affording the best facili- 
ties for manufacturing within easy reach 
of New York and Philadelphia. 

“This ‘New National anufactory’ 
has developed into a leading industrial 
city within the metropolitan area. 

“Every facility you need to make 
anything you want is offered by the 
manufacturers, merchants, bankers and 
workers of this great community, who 
have pledged their combined assets to 
aid in establishing new plants withir 
its bounds.” 


’ 


What Should Churches 
Advertise ? 


Church obverteing should seek to 
present the principles of Christianity to 
those who do not new attend church, 
instead of primarily announcing merely 
a sermon or a place of worship, ac- 
cording to the analysis of current news- 
paper display advertisements as shown 
by Herbert i. Smith, of the Presbyte- 
rian Department of Publicity, to minis- 
ters attending a series of weekly lec- 
tures at the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School, New York. The lectures cover 
such subjects as the form and content 
of printed church calendars, when to 
use paid advertising, and how to write 
the copy and make layouts. 


A New Journal of Waterfront 
Development 


Port and Terminal, the first issue ap- 
pearing this month, is the name of a 
new “journal of waterfront develop- 
ment,” published by the Port and Ter- 
minal ublishing Co., Brooklyn. The 
officers are William E. Meyer, president 
and editor, and E. B. Meyer, treasurer 
and associate editor. 
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Papers That Function 
Who Read Them? Why Are They Read? 


This is a time when analysis of advertising values 
should be most carefully made. It is essential to know 
that business papers representing the field are authori- 
tative. 

The following facts give the editorial policy and the 
nature of the businesses of those who read Automotive 
Industries, Motor World and Motor Age. The 
editorial performances of these papers sustain their 
reading interest. 


Automotive Industries 


This weekly paper is subscribed to by over 90% of 
those responsible for the expenditure of over $2,000,- 
000,000 a year in total car and truck production. Its 
editorial sub-divisions completely cover Engineering, 
Production, Merchandise, and Economics. 


Motor World and Motor Age 

Two weekly business papers reaching about 80% of 
those who sell and maintain a field in which over 
8,000,000 cars and trucks now operate and in which over 
2,000,000 of these vehicles are being produced annually. 

Motor World specializes on selling. Motor Age 
devotes much of its space to maintenance and service. 

These papers are not only read, but they are con- 
sulted as all real authorities are consulted, because of 
the worth while information they contain. 


NOTE: Because of their different editorial complexions the cir- 
culations of Motor World and Motor Age show less than 
5% duplication. 


All particulars including rates, closing dates, etc., will 
be sent upon application. 


CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Mallers Building 239 West 39th Street 
Members of the A. B. P., Inc. 
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*‘Know the tremendous pulling powe_Wore 


Worcester, Mass,|el 


Circulation Exceeds Worcester’s 0tiDaily N 





The important consolidation of theo to 
field, clarifying as it does the Worcgr ne’ 
rich field more attractive than ever tdle Na 


{ Second largest city ing state. 


Worcester, Mass. 179,741 (census [920 With st 


! county, over 450,000. 





and 


One of the dest coun’ 


Worcester County { isisniens 





Worcester and Worcester County’s list of Manufactures presets a grea 
cation of products. Loom factories; steel and wire mills; ugs an 
abrasives (largest in the world); corsets; valentines; envelges; WoC 
leather goods, and many other industries. 


To the Powerful circulation of the “Telegram” (city ¢ 
Concentrated Circulation of the “Gazette.” This this 
powerful advertising influences that can be brought to 
of Equal Importance anywhere in the United Stites. 


PAUL BLOCK, Inc., Special Represent atives - 


New York - Chicago - Boston - Detroit 
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’s OtDaily Newspaper by 300 per cent. 


the o top-notchers of the Worcester 
‘ores r newspaper situation, renders this 
rtdte National advertiser. 


ity ink state. Population 
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sexs a great diversifi- 
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velges; woolen goods; 














Telegram-Gazette 
CIRCULATION 
Since consolidation 

Jan. 8—73,483 

Jan. 15—72,939 

Week ) Jan. 22—82,087 
. Jan. 29—74,131 
Ending | F4. 5—74.254 
Feb. 12—74,546 














n' (city and county) is now welded the Potent, 
This this combination constitutes one of the most 
yught to bear upon any Merchandising Situation 


States. 


The TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Mass. 
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Concentrate on Quality 


Every quality argument is 
strengthened by the use of 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


The first impression of an 
Art Mat publication is the 
impression of quality. Its full 
dull surface, the dignity of its 
type page, the richness of its 





illustration, and its indescrib- 
able atmosphere of distinction 
and refinement will stamp the 
seal of quality upon your goods 
from the outset. 
Costs more 

Worth much more 
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Buying Back Products to Hold a 
Market 


How One English House Provided for Its Later Come-Back 


By S.C. 


EW manufacturers, having 

once entered a market and 
sold a goodly quantity of their 
products throughout the trade, 
would have the courage to with- 
draw their wares from the market 
and buy back those already sold 
when the goods proved to be be- 
low the standard originally set by 
the maker. 

Yet this is exactly what was 
done eight years ago by Thomas 
De La Rue & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, when they withdrew their 
fountain pen from the American 
market. The story is perhaps old, 
but its sequel is new and inter- 
esting. 

This century-old house is per- 
haps best known as being en- 
gravers and printers of the finest 
type, having for many years 
printed bank notes and postage 
stamps for the British and other 
foreign governments. In addi- 
tion to various other activities 
they have for a number of years 
been large manufacturers of foun- 
tain pens. 

Some ten years ago the OQnoto 
pen was placed upon the American 
market. . The selling policy was 
not under the direct control of the 
English company and, further, the 
pens themselves were partially 
manufactured in this country. A 
comprehensive sales and advertis- 
ing campaign was carried on at 
once, The size of this campaign 
may be gauged by the advertising 
appropriation, which amounted to 
over $100,000 per year—a large 
amount for that time. 

Sales mounted rapidly and the 
prospect of competing favorably 
with even the strongest manufac- 
turers seemed particularly bright. 
Unfortunately, the quality of the 
English product was not being 
maintained under the existing 
manufacturing arrangement, and 


it was not long before definite 
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Lambert 


complaints began to come in. It 
was then that the sound judgment 
of the manufacturer prompted him 
to stop the American sales entirely 
before his fair reputation should 
suffer injury. 

One need but think a moment to 
recall a number of American 
manufacturers who have, espe- 
cially during the last few years, 
found themselves unable to keep 
their products up to standard. 
Yet many of these kept right on 
producing and selling goods of 
lesser quality, believing (and with 
justice) that the consumer would 
accept the inevitable and uncon- 
trollable conditions which brought 
about the lowering of manufactur- 
ing standards. 

The Onoto people, however, 
looked far ahead and had both 
the courage and the financial 
strength to refuse to go on under 
the existing circumstances. If 
De La Rue quality could not be 
put into every pen sold in Amer- 
ica, they said, none should be 
sold. Once this decision was 
made, the American sales were 
stopped instantly. 

Normally, one would suppose 
that this step would prove suffi- 
cient to obviate any further 
jeopardizing of the reputation of 
the pen and its makers. But this 
was not enough for De La Rue. 


PAID TO BUY BACK FAULTY PRODUCTS 


A vigorous and thorough cam- 
paign was instituted to buy back 
from the trade every pen which 
was still unsold to the public. 
Obviously it was impossible to 
reach the consumer on this basis, 
but at least the dealers could be 
reached. At a large cost the en- 
tire available stock of pens was 
taken up, effectually removing his 
product from the market instan- 
taneously. 

The wisdom of this procedure is 

















now being demonstrated. Natu- 
rally such a course was bound to 
raise De La Rue in the estimation 
of every American dealer in the 
pens. Doubtless, in view of the 
results now being achieved in this 
same field by this firm, the house 
will consider its loss a profitable 
investment in securing the good 
will of its American dealers. 

Last year, when the company 
came back to this country, it or- 
ganized its own branch office, ap- 
pointed an American sales man- 
ager, and instilled into the busi- 
ness the ideals that characterized 
the home office and factory. It 
brought into our market a new 
product—not a new article, but a 
new venture in this market. This 
was the Onoto Ink Pencil, a stylo- 
graphic writing instrument. 

The company had every cent 
spent previously in buying back 
Onoto Pens now working in favor 
of the new product. What might 
prove a strong barrier to another 
firm’s success in marketing stylo- 
graphic pencils to-day was easily 
brushed aside. 

A third factor has also aided 
the distribution of the Onoto 
product. The company adopted 
the exclusive and limited-agency 
plan. Even in the largest cities 
the number of dealers to whom a 
sales agency is given is limited, 
and in the smaller towns exclusive 
agencies are granted. 

Aside from other reasons gov- 
erning the adoption of this plan, 
the high price of the article makes 
it most salable among the better 
classes of consumers and, conse- 
quently, through the better class of 
dealers. 

In order to control the agencies 
among dealers in this way, the 
company has found it necessary to 
sell direct to the dealer. The 
house has no grudge against the 
distributor or jobber, and the di- 
rect method of distribution has its 
disadvantages, but there are a 
nuniber of weighty factors which 
make the direct-sale plan more 
satisfactory in this instance. 

The fact that every dealer ap- 
proached on the agency idea at 
once saw the value to himself of 
the limited—or exclusive—agency 
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plan, added a third selling argu- 
ment to the two previously men- 
tioned. However, the experience 
of the company demonstrates con- 
clusively that its greatest hold on 
the American trade has come 
through its unusual action in with- 
drawing the American-made pen 
from the market at the critical 
moment. 

At the present time, when many 
of us are troubled with inability 
to get the best of skill into our 
products, does this bold move of 
an English firm give us something 
to consider? 





Newsprint Prices Will Not 
Recede 


There can be no immediate recession 
in newsprint prices, according to Presi- 
dent Philip T. Dodge, of the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. Mr. Dodge, The 
Wall Street Journal says, points out 
that, with the possible exception of coal, 
there are no recessions in the costs of 
the three and one-half tons of material 
which go into the manufacture of a ton 
of newsprint, nor in the cost of trans- 
portation, while labor has contracts to 
May and is now agitating for higher 
wages. 

He also points out that the length of 
time between standing timber and fin- 
ished paper—18 to 24 months—requires 
that, in order to supply the 800,000 
cords of wood which the company will 
use this year, 1,200,000 cords of wood 
must be en route or in process. This 
wood has more than doubled in price 
since 1913 and consequently the amount 
of working capital tied up in this item 
for so long a period is more than 
doubled. 

The company burns 1,000,000 barrels 
of oil a year, and new contracts must 
carry a greatly increased price. 

For the first quarter of 1921, the 
company has contracted with the pub- 
lishers ler only 80 per cent of the 1920 
bookings, but this 20 per cent margin 
is its protection in the event of freight 
tieups or other hindrances to production. 
Mr. Dodge points out that when the 
company announced this policy it also 
stated that contract holders would be 
given the refusal of whatever additional 
tonnage the company produced. 





Ernest N. Smith with U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Ernest N. Smith, who has been ad- 
vertising manager of Hale Bros., Inc., 
San Francisco, general manager of Hol- 
comb & Hoke Mtg. Co., Indianapolis, 
and general secretary of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, is now with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States as manager of the Resolutions 
and Reference Division. 
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DVERTISING schedules in one news- 

paper only is all that is necessary to 

give complete satisfaction in your merchan- 

dising plan in OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 
and that newspaper is the 


Exclusive Associated Press 
Seryice 


Ce @ribune 


ye 
Un 
International Tews Service 





NOTE THE FOLLOWING TABLE OF FIGURES 

SHOWING THE ADVERTISING LINEAGE, 

ARRANGED BY VARIOUS BUSINESS CLASSI- 

FICATIONS, CARRIED BY THE 
@akland-Cribune 

AND THE SECOND OAKLAND NEWSPAPER 


DURING 1920. 
Oakland Second 
Tribune Newspaper 








Lines Lines 
Amusements (including Motion Pictures)...... 298,767 205,160 
Automobiles, Trucks and Accessories.......... 1,098,846 198,044 
er Te TTT TTT TTT Terre eee 33,321 13,174 
DEDRSEEES GHGTED co cccecvesccccscencee «+. 2,098,243 1,513,820 
Doctors and Dentists = 86,254 22,747 
Labestete+6CAGhObbbSESOhesketena 113,043 70,648 
Dhidcbhteusenenteeeees veness ue peeseee 183,333 114,646 
Ny GD in 6:06 0.6 0:0.600.6604 seven cee cnsees 331,258 212,650 
Grecertem, BEATStR, C00... cc ccccsccccccccscccces 361,186 144,291 
IPtthhebeehssandasivnvaene 208,485 101,822 
TEOCRES GRE GOGEB. oc cc cccssccccccccesseccseces 28,067 17,423 
EC, cnn co0igsccceee gente bs 59,059 13,056 
idhdbbO0eetehesceneenentge anes 656,768 334,516 
De te aah neh mht dé ees ees ee eee 454,047 299,972 
Mebahedndeegeheetén0sdieeeanuounn 208,849 148,792 
peddbesddbSedetedunssénaeekesan 149,730 95,200 
Gam. Wemmatene. ABvertteies. 2.0. ocr ccccccccccess 767,564 367,556 
Schools and ChurchesS...........5.seseeeceees 27,906 13,997 
TEASE eSe cone 6A eeNGeReN Seed 378,305 154,994 
iM ndedhebeedesbseswdéuéenenedes 197,194 37,135 
Sch a aeWD SOSRECNN OA + +e eee CRN S ENE 42,350 42,581 
ella tial nerds wedi mintedveds ie eaiites 9,317 4,858 
Women’s Coats and Suits........ Jieneoeens 511,137 339,157 
Wet Taeeel DOGG. 2c cccccccccssscocess 8,253,028 4,466,238 
National Display (Auto not included)......... 1,212,064 571,564 
SO Pie OP eee Er er rt tt 3,842,384 891,842 
shinnned6 ant enees debs seaeene ones esenem 76,426 295,106 





5 bSbECS HO seen ets eseeseresneds 13,383,902 6,224,750 


*Second Oakland newspaper carries city legal notices. 


Observe the large amount of San Francisco advertising used to reach 
OAKLAND people. This is positive proof that the San Francisco papers 
do not cover Oakland because this advertising was only a duplicate of 


that which appeared in one or more San Francisco papers the same day. 





Advertising Raises Local Funds for 
Farm Loans 


Unable to Obtain Cheap Money Otherwise, Manitoba Advertises Its Own 
Savings Office—Shows What Farm Loans Accomplish 


DVERTISING, used in one 

way or another, is the answer 
to many a perplexing business rid- 
dle. The Province of Manitoba 
used it not long ago to get around 
an unfavorable money market. 
The province wanted funds for 
its rural credit societies and farm 
loan associations, but could not 
pay, for reasons which will be 
stated, the high interest rates de- 
manded. It was a case of a 
valuable provincial work being 
dropped, or funds, somehow, 
being raised. 

How advertising fitted into this 
situation will be described. 

A number of years ago Mani- 
toba farmers complained bitterly 
of the difficulty, almost impossi- 
bility, of obtaining money for 
farm development purposes at rea- 
sonable interest rates. The agi- 
tation which occurred was com- 
parable to that preceding Federal 
farm loan legislation in the 
United States. The province 
eventually decided to go into the 
loan business. It would borrow 
huge sums in the world market 
and re-loan them to farmers at 
a spread of one per cent. The new 
system would permit rapid and 
maximum exploitation of provin- 
cial farm resources. The whole 
province would benefit. 

The empowering legislation 
specified 5 per cent as the maxi- 
mum rate at which the province 
could borrow money for- farm 
loans. This was several years 
ago, when money was readily ob- 
tained at 4 and 5 per cent. The 
war came along and interest rates 
started to rise. The province sat 
tight, so far as any new legisla- 
tion was concerned, Five per cent 
money ceased to be, and though 
farmers were clamoring for loans, 
the province could not borrow in 
the world market at any rate. 

Here is where the good fairy, 
advertising, entered. It couldn't 
wave a wand and make the money 


market disgorge 5 per cent funds, 
but it could give full effect to the 
Province of Manitoba Savings 
Office of Winnipeg. This savings 
institution, especially established 
as a local source of loan funds, 
paid 4 per cent interest. 

Manitoba advertised to multiply 
the deposits in this institution. On 
the score of interest it offered no 
special inducement to the de- 
positor. Likewise, in respect to 
safety. The security, that of the 
province, was absolute, of course, 
but there was no special appeal 
there, for private banks are abso- 
lutely safe. In Canada the bank- 
ing system comprises a relatively 
small number of great banks 
which have hundreds of branches 
all over the Dominion. The pro- 
vincial savings institution could 
make one powerful appeal, though, 
and that was the use to which the 
deposited funds were put. 

The advertising showed. that 
solely through provincial savings 
office deposits could rural credit 
societies and farm loan associa- 
tions continue to function. It told 
just how these government loans 
upbuild the province. 

Farmers use the borrowed 
money to “clear and break more 
land, buy livestock, relieve them- 
selves of financial burden, make 
purchases for cash, and become 
self-supporting and independent.” 
The advertising declared that 
these government loan agencies 
have done more than anything else 
in recent years to increase Mani- 
toba agricultural production. 


ANGLES OF THE ADVERTISING 


In showing the tangible ways 
Rural Credits have benefited the 
province, there is abundance of 
material which clever advertising 
brains can weave into strong ap- 
peal. The province used the slo- 
gan, “Help Your Province and 
Help Yourself.” It explained in 

(Continued on page 117) 
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What is the greatest of sports? 
Life itself. 
And who are the winners in this great sport? 

Active-minded men—full of red blood, powerful, 
clear headed. 

And which are they? 

The men who love the rod and the gun and 
the open—the streams, the marshes, the woods, the 
mountains. 

Are they careful? Do they take infinite pains to 
get their equipment just right? Do they plan their 
trip so as to get the most out of it? 

They do. And when they come back they apply 
the same clear-headed thoroughness to their business. 

They are the winners—money-makers. 

And they are good spenders—not reckless spend- 
ers, good spenders. They are your best market. 

Go after them with the outdoor publications— 
reach 100 per cent men at the lowest cost per man. 


FIELD UTERS’ 
STREAM ECREATION 
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Why 
did Conde Nast 


come to Cleveland? 


O you remember how, in the fall of 
LD 1919, when New York publishers 
were confronted with a serious cri- 
sis, Conde Nast promptly placed Vogue 
and Vanity Fair in the hands of The 
Britton Printing Company—and hov, 
without special preparation, we took care 
of delivery, and maintained the high 
standard of quality too? 

There was no element of chance in Mr. Nast’s 
selection. He knew that in our plant he would 
find equipment peculiarly adapted to the re- 
quirements of the publisher, and men especially 


trained to give him all the complicated details 
of exacting service that he demanded. 


The BRITTON 
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The publication end 


of the printing business is 
not new to us 


The same kind of service which we gave to Mr. Nast 
in an emergency, we have been giving to other pub- 
lishers, week after week, and month after month, for 


a good many years. 


The National Petroleum News 
came to us, twelve years ago, as a 
sixteen-page, one-color monthly; 
now it is a weekly, with each issue 
in two colors, and the number of 
pages running as high as 200. More 
than that—The National Petro- 
leum News has become the ac- 
knowledged leader in its field. 

Cleveland Topics is a forty- 
eight page weekly which has been 


publication of 212 pages, with a cir- 
culation of 20,000, which we have 
been printing for twenty-five years. 

We print house organs and 
periodical bulletins for National 
Lamp Works, Grant Motor Car 
Corporation, The Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co., The Cleveland News, The 
National Acme Co., Ivanhoe-Regent 
Works of General Electric Co., The 
Union Trust Co., the Sewell-Clapp 
Envelope Co. and The National 











printed by Britton for thirty-two 
years. The Expositor is a religious 


W: solicit the business of publishers on the basis of what 


Refining Co. 


we are doing for other publishers. We call their atten- 

tion to our splendid equipment, to our thirty-nine years’ 
experience in the printing business, and to the spirit of pride in 
our work, and of responsibility to our customers, which has 
enabled us to give exceptional service during all of those thirty- 
nine years. 


We want another publication to print. Do you want us to be your printer? 


PRINTING CO 


Exceptional Service 
CLEVELAND 
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“Economies in 

Advertising and Selling 
~ for the 

Immediate Future” 





1] 
‘THIS is the title of a booklet | | 
written by our President. Hi | 


| 
This booklet shows how it is | || 
possible for a manufacturer not | 


only to save money, but also 
to secure better merchandising 


and advertising service. 


If you are an executive of a 





manufacturing concern, you may 
have a copy free. 


The Akron 

Advertising Agency Company | | 

AKRON, OHIO | | 
| 


GORDON COOK EDW. S. BABCOX JAY P. GORMAN I 
President Vice-President Secretary 
iH] 
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every advertisement that deposits 
are available at call, so that 
readers have no misunderstanding 
on that point. Particular atten- 
tion was paid to mail deposits 
and a booklet was published on 
banking by mail. 

One lesson of this Manitoba 
experience is that local govern- 
ments are fast learning how to 
finance themselves by using adver- 
tising and going to their home 
people. There was a time when 
the municipal or provincial bor- 
rower in Canada sat back helpless 
when the bond houses made no ac- 
ceptable offer for a bond issue. 
Such a situation is by no means 
infrequent, although it was not 
what led to the Manitoba advertis- 
ing. The government can well con- 
sider in such a dilemma what is 
practical right at home. It should 
consider advertising in relation to 
the problem. 

The Province of Alberta re- 
cently successfully floated a bond 
issue, using advertising and sell- 
ing direct to the investor. British 
Columbia also decided to float a 
loan with its own citizens. 

Something more is involved 
than the financial capacity of 
home capital to absorb the issue. 
The great opportunity is to 
capitalize some such appeal as 
Manitoba is using. Show how the 
borrowed funds will be used in 
provincial development which will 
benefit business and industry in 
some obvious material way, and 
a lusty incentive is created. We 
are going to see more campaigns 
of this general nature, and adver- 
tising can make them successful. 


San Francisco Agency Has 
Overall Account 


The Honig Cooper Co., Inc., San 
Francisco, has been retained by the 
Eloesser Heynemann Co., San Francisco, 
manufacturer of “Can’t-Bust-’Em” over- 
alls and “Kute-Kut” playsuits for chil- 
dren. Advertising plans have not been 
announced. 


“The Co-operative Californian” 
Started 
A weekly newspaper is being pub- 
lished at Fresno, Cal., under the name 
of The Co-operative Californian. Wil- 
liam Glass is general manager. 
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Furniture Market Not Yet 
Cleared of Old Stocks 


Attendance at the Grand Rapids Fur- 
niture show was very good, R. F. Win- 
does, editor of The Furniture Manu- 
facturer and Artisan, informs Printers’ 


Inx. One thousand six hundred and 
eighty-eight buyers were _ registered. 
e same season of 1920 listed 1,711 


buyers, but at that time there was an 
enormous demand for goods, while the 
present season was largely attended by 
“lookers.” “Bu ying was ‘spotty,’” says 
Mr. Windoes. “Those manufacturers 
who came out with new designs rea- 
sonably priced did a good business, 
while those who displayed only old 
stuff marked down 10 or 12 per cent 
from their peak prices, sold almost noth- 
ing. The amount of business written 
is estimated at about 20 per cent of that 
written a year ago. 

“Some manufacturers secured enough 
business to run their factories on a nor- 
mal schedule for the next six months, 
while others did not take enough orders 
to keep them going a week. 

“But the wien for the spring sea- 
son is encouraging. Retail furniture 
stocks are now large, and the merchants 
are very determined to unload as much 
of this old ‘stuff’ as possible. There 
will be heavy losses for them to take 
this spring, but real reductions, such 
as they must offer, will deplete their 
stocks to a point where — | will be 
necessary. The Furniture fanufac- 
turer and Artisan predicts that there 
will be a rush of orders for furniture 
during April and May, and it may 
come as early as March. Manufacturers 
are not stocking up, and it will be 
necessary for the buyers to wait from 
sixty to ninety days for the goods atter 
they have been ordered.” 


New York Ad Club’s Educa- 
tional Course 


The Advertising Club of New York 
has recently completed plans for an 
extensive course in advertising. 

This course, which will be started 
toward the end of this month, covers 
the following five divisions: 

(1) General agency or 
department work. 

(2) The mechanics of advertising en- 
tering into physical production. 

(3) Copy writing. 

(4) The fundamentals of advertising. 

(5) The relation of advertising to 
the business organization and the pros- 
pect, including sales solicitation. 

It is proposed that these five divi- 
sions of the subject through five lec- 
tures, should be presented under the 
direction of the best talent that can be 
secured in New York. 


J. L. Watkins Joins Frank B. 
Rae, Jr. 


L. Watkins, formerly with Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland, is now with Frank B. 
Rae, jr., electrical advertising, of that 
city. 


advertising 














Advertise to Overcome Prejudice 
against Department Store Em- 
ployment 


Stores of New York’s Metropolitan District Unite in Campaign of 
Enlightenment Addressed to Shoppers 


By J. K. Novins 


EVERAL months ago repre- 
sentatives of leading depart- 
ment stores in New York met at 
dinner with a number of edu- 
cators to discuss methods of 
arousing greater interest in de- 
partment-store employment among 
the pupils of the city’s schools. 
After listening to speeches recit- 
ing the advantages of department- 
store employment as a career for 
ambitious young men and women, 
a school principal rose and said: 
“Most of us agree with what 
the merchants have been telling 
us to-night, but the trouble is that 
the parents of a lot of pupils in 
our schools are still prejudiced 
against the department store as a 
place of employment for their 
daughters. I have all I can do 
to rid them of their prejudice. 
Most of them have an idea that 
office work is a more dignified 
employment, and offers greater 
opportunities.” 

Another educator quoted figures 
comparing salaries paid to office 
workers and department sales- 
people, adding: “As a prejudice 
does exist against the department 
store as a place to work in, the 
merchant’s inducements must be 
greater than those offered else- 
where.” 

It is this condition that a novel 
co-operative advertising campaign 
undertaken by eighteen leading 
department stores in Greater New 
York and Newark is trying to 
overcome. A committee of de- 
partment-store personnel man- 
agers, co-operating with Dr. Nor- 
ris A. Brisco, Director of New 
York University Training School 
for Teachers of Retail Selling, 


under the auspices of which the 
campaign is conducted, prepared 





a series of six circulars, each 
dealing with a certain phase of 
department-store employment. 

Beginning with the holiday shop- 
ping season, each package deliv- 
ered to the home of a _ shopper 
contained one of these leaflets. In 
all, 600,000 leaflets, in sets of six, 
were apportioned to the eighteen 
department stores in New York 
and Newark. The arrangement 
was that a different leaflet be 
placed in a package each week. 
The plans also provided for the 
distribution of 100,000 of these 
circulars to the pupils in the New 
York public schools at the end of 
the school term. 


TO IMPROVE QUALITY OF SALES- 
PERSONS 


The campaign is serving a dou- 
ble purpose. First, it supplements 
the regular “Help Wanted” adver- 
tisements in the daily newspapers, 
and secondly, it departs from the 
usual custom by appealing direct 
to parents to encourage their chil- 
dren to prepare for high-grade 
department-store positions. 

The New York merchants also 
aim thereby to encourage public- 
school graduates to take up com- 
mercial courses in the high 
schools, and to attend the sales- 
manship classes in the department 
stores. The ultimate purpose is 
to build up an army of efficient 
department-store salespeople and 
executives, to meet future, as well 
as present, needs. 

The first circular in the set sets 
forth in brief the points to be 
considered by the parent in plan- 
ning a career for a son or daugh- 
ter. A photograph of a group of 
department-store salesgirls enjoy- 
ing a summer outing is shown 
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REMOVAL 


NOW OCCUPYING 
THE TENTH FLOOR AT 
230 FIFTH AVENUE 


Conscientious personal service 
—this has been the foundation of 
our continuous growth. 


To maintain our service so that it 
will be adequate at all times to 
meet the needs of our rapidiy 
= growing clientele, we have moved 
Growth Through to new and larger quarters. 
Service 








Our folder, “‘Builder of Business 
Success’’ sent free if requested 
on your business stationery. 


The RICHARD S. RAUH Company 


Tenth Floor, 230 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 
In the heart of Pittsburgh's Business Distri@ 
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at the top of the circular, and the 
copy is as follows: 


“POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED: 


“1, What career am I to choose? 

“2. A question that must be de- 
cided by the average young man 
and woman. 

“3. The decision demands care- 
ful investigation. 

“4. What is the future? 

“5. Does the choice of a career 
lead eventually to a blind alley? 

“6. What is the environment? 

“7. Does the vocation offer a 
living wage? 

“8. What is the plan of promo- 
tion? 

“9. Does the management take 
an active interest in the welfare 
of the employees? 

“10. The department store offers 
splendid opportunities to capable 
young men and women. 

“11. It is urged that you inves- 
tigate the department store before 
a decision as to a career is made. 

“Tf interested, take this circular 
and call upon the personnel man- 
ager of any large department store 
in the city.” 


The second circular is illustrated 
with a photograph of a class in 
textiles in a department store, and 
is headed “Chances of Success.” 
The third in the series takes up 
the health facts connected with de- 
partment-store employment, and 
the other circulars deal with wel- 
fare work, store educational ac- 
tivities, and the opportunities for 
advancement. 

Ever since the co-operative 
campaign was started, Dr. Brisco 
has been receiving numerous in- 
quiries from all parts of the coun- 
try. One inquiry was from mer- 
chants in Minneapolis, who sought 
the information with a view to 
adapting the idea for their own 
use. Another inquiry was from 
the official of a charity organiza- 
tion in New York. 


Coca-Cola Earnings in 1920 


The Coca-Cola Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1920, reports net 
income after charges but before Fed- 
eral taxes of $2,451,062. Gross re- 
ceipts for the year were $31; a 565 

general expenses $29,504,5 
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A Retailer’s View of Manu- 
facturers’ Stores 


Mann & JouNson 


Port Huron, Micn. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


“Should manufacturers run their own 
retail stores?” is an article in your Feb- 
ruary 3d issue. I should like to write 
down a few observations which the 
writer has gleaned in his twenty-five 
years’ experience in the retail field. 
Most of this time spent in small towns, 
or, rather, small cities of 30,000 popu- 
lation. 

In the first place the chain store 
lacks personality, or a soul if you 
please. They seem to lack the proper 
spirit. A manager is not in charge of 
one store long enough to know his cus- 
tomers.» He is looking forward to his 
salary, commissions, or bonus, but his 
mind is not on building a business. 

The chain-store advertising is gen- 
erally the same in Cleveland as in 
Omaha. Sing-song variety. It does 
not have the personal touch and feel- 
ing that the independent retailer can 
put into his advertising. A_ chain- 
store atmosphere generally is like the 


five and ten cent stores. It’s me- 
chanical, machine-like. The independ- 
ent retailer can create a charm, a 


warmth of feeling and a spirit all his 
own that the chain stores are positively 
devoid of. 

Cannot the manufacturer make his 
product so good that the retailer will 
want to buy? Advertise it so widely 
and judiciously that the retailer will 
feel he must have it? Iave his or- 
ganization so well organized that he 
shows the right kind of dividends at 
the end of the year? Makes a profit? 
Cannot the manufacturer build greater 
by securing the independent retailer’s 
good-will and thereby increase his vol- 
ume more and more and make his 
profits greater and dividends for the 
stockholders bigger? The manufac- 
turer should be able to build more se- 
curely and more permanently by not 
conducting his own retail stores. 

N. P. Jounsrton. 


Hoffman Heater Plans New 
Campaign 

The Hoffman Heater Co., Lorain, O 
maker of automatic and other types of 
gas water heaters, has placed its ad- 
vertising with the Conover-Mooney Co., 
Chicago advertising agency. Weekly 
and monthly magazines, trade and ex- 
port papers will be used in a campaign 
to begin immediately. 


Changes in "Charles Everett 


Johnson Company 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Charles Everett Johnson Company, Chi 
cago, art organization, Charles Everett 
Johnson was elected treasurer to suc 
ceed George O. Baker, resigned. Mr. 
Johnson will continue as president. Mr. 
Baker’s future plans have not been an- 
nounced, 
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Headquarters for 
Sincere Service 
Hew does the D. A. C. achieve 


what to others, seem merchandising . 
marvels? Why were we able in a few 
short months, to put a struggling dress goods 
manufacturer on the map ina big way? What 
is back of the 342% increase in sales secured for 
a client in the automotive field? What is the 
magic secret that has made it possible for us to 
repeatedly double or triple the sale of such 
varied lines as steam boilers, soap and corre 
spondence courses ? 

There is but one answer—sincere service! 
Before we make a single recommendation, we 
know what we are doing and why we are doing 
it. Our Advisory Board studies—real/ly studies 
—the client's business 

The seven practical merchandising men, who 
compose our Advisory Board, will be glad to 
consider the sales problems of a few business 
houses who come to us in the same spirit of sin- 
cerity as we approach them. 

There is no cost or obligation involved in 
securing a// of the facts about the D. A.C. Tell 
us just what you wish your Direct Advertising 
to accomplish. Ask us. also, for a copy of our 
house magazine, The Morning Mail. 


The Direct Advertising Corporation 
W. E. HENKEL, Chairman of the Board 
BURTON BIGELOw, President 
MAXWELL DroOkE, Vice-Pres. 
A. J. RANDALL, Secretary 
B. G. SALTZGABER, Treasurer 


531-B N. Capitol Ave. Indianapolis, Ind 
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) Reaching the Big Buyer 


with a New Angle 
= A SALES Manager said to 


a his star salesman, “‘ Call on 
»@) that prospect till you land 
A ~ him, if you have to see him 
| every week.” The salesman called 
y} regularly for six weeks but did not 
| make much headway until he got a 

new angle on the prospect’s busi- 
ness. With this new idea he 
| received favorable attention and 


) landed the order. 





| 4 The PRINTERS’ INK audience is made up . 


of business and advertising executives. 
They are men in important positions of 
=§) authority and are not easy even for star 
salesmen to reach. 


(| They read the complete PRINTERS’ INK 
| unit because they find recorded on the 


r} pages of both publications, not abstract 
| discussions, but the actual experiences of 
| successful business institutions. They get 


f/ from the WEEKLY the latest news of adver- 
|  tising and of business activities related to 


=§| advertising. They get from the MONTHLY 
| a wider view of the whole commercial, 
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industrial and artistic field and its relation 
to advertising— profusely illustrated. 


What have you to sell these big buyers? 
Would it be valuable to them in their ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns? 


4 The complete PRINTERS’ INK unit gives 
you the opportunity to call as often as you 
please upon big business and advertising 
executives who are almost impossible to 
reach in any other way. Why not have 
your selling message on the pages of this 
complete unit? It comes to the big buyers 
of advertising as a real clearing house of 
ideas. Could you pick a more:profitable or 
interested audience fora real selling message? 


§ Start your campaign for more business in 
the April issue of the MONTHLY, forms 
closing March 20th. 


The WEEKLY and the MONTHLY form 
the complete PRINTERS’ INK unit. Using 
all of PRINTERS’ INK is proving profit- 
able to both subscribers and advertisers. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 


April number out about April 10th. Subscription prices, U. S. A, 
$2.00 a year; 25 cents a copy. Canada and foreign, $3.00 a year. 


Advertising rates : Page, $180; two-thirds page, $130; 
one-third page, $70. Smaller space, 50 cents a line. 
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A Cargo 
of 


Generosity 





hen your ship, at last, comes in it is not the gold you prize 

but the gracious words of those who think well of you. 

Accordingly I am happy over the announcement issued by the 

— Advertising Club for the lectures at the University of 
oledo: 


“ They will start off with the man who is generally considered the 
est copy-writer in America today, James Wallen. As a master of 
the arts of advertising Mr. Wallen stands out among his fellows as 
Conrad does among today’s novelists. He has found romance in 
business where men never saw it before. He has created a new vital 
force in advertising in the fascinating grace of his business stories and 
the unescapable common sense and logic of his presentations. His 
individuality of style has become the literature of persuasion.” 


JAMES WALLEN 


“Persuasive 


Advertising Copy 


J. JAY FULLER STUDY: 
EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATE EAST AURORA’N’ Y 
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Broom Campaign Started 


The Indianapolis Brush & Broom 
Company has decided upon a good-sized 
advertising campaign in business papers 
in behalf of its “Capital” brushes and 
brooms. The account has been placed 
with the John L. Clough Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of Indianapolis, and copy 
will be placed soon. 


New Art Service in Detroit 


Hugh A. Preston, for a number of 
years in the commercial art field in 
Detroit and Chicago, has formed the 
Hugh Preston Art Service, Inc., with a 
studio in Detroit. Mr. Preston was at 
one time connected with the service 
department of Wilfred O. Floing. 


Steuerman Opens Service in 
New York 


David Steuerman, formerly art direc- 
tor and typographic consultant of Lord 
& Thomas, Chicago, has opened a print- 
ing service for advertisers in New York. 
The company name is Steuerman Ser- 
vice, Illustration, Typography, Printing. 


Joins Wm. N. Albee 
Company 

Robert E. Clayton, for several years 
in advertising work for the S. S. Kresge 
Company, and previously with the De- 
troit News, has joined the Wm. N. Albee 
Company, advertising and merchandis- 
ing counsel, Detroit. 


D. M. Shryer with “Good 
Housekeeping” 


Davis M. Shryer, formerly with the 
Climax Coffee Company, of Indianapolis, 
and the Royal Easy Chair Company, of 
Sturgis, Mich., has joined Good House- 
keeping’s Western staff in Chicago. 





“Architecture” Advances P. G. 
Kingsley 
Paul J. Kingsley has been made East- 
ern advertising manager of Architec- 
ture, New York. Mr. Ringiey joined 
the advertising staff of is publica- 
tion a short time ago. 


Greig Agency Changes Name 
The Greig Advertising Agency, of 
Chicago, has changed its name to the 
Addison Advertising Agency. James 
Ashton Greig will continue as presi- 
dent. 


Canadian Newspaper Manager 
Dead 
Milton R. Jennings, editor and gen- 
eral manager of the Edmonton, Can., 
Journai, died in Victoria, B. C., on Feb- 
ruary 16 in his forty-sixth year. 
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A Fixed Advertising Appropria- 
tion for Retailer 


Seven and one-half per cent of the 
total volume of business done by a re- 
tail store should be appropriated for 
rent and advertising, Theodore F. Pe- 
vear, advertising manager of the Stein- 
Bloch Co., told the Business Promotion 
Group of the Rochester Ad Club, in 
speaking on the subject of “Retail Ad- 
vertising.” 

This appropriation of 7% per cent 
should apply whether the “store is lo- 
cated in one of the most desirable loca- 
tions on Main Street or in a side street, 
he said. 

“The merchant in the Main Street 
location naturally pays a higher rent, 
but, being favorably situated, finds it 
necessary to spend less for advertis- 
ing, while the merchant whose store 
is situated in a side street needs to 
spend more for advertising in order to 
attract people to his store. This rule 
can be applied to the upstairs clothes 
shop as well.” 


P. V. D. Lockwood at Chicago 
for Lesan Agency 


P. V. D. Lockwood, who has been 
treasurer of the H. E. Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency at New York, has been 
made manager of the Chicago office of 
this agency. Charles Lansdown has 
been appointed treasurer of the agenc 
to succeed Mr. Lockwood, and E di 
Gordon has been appointed secretary. 


Texas Senate Passes Honest 
Advertising Bill 


An honest advertising bill was passed 
by the Senate of Texas, with only four 
senators opposing, on February 7. 


The bill as finally passed is the 
Printers’ Ink Model Statute slightly 
amended. 


New Veil Campaign 


The Hicks Advertising Agency, New 
York, is starting an advertising cam- 
paign for the Glensder Textile Com- 
pany, New York, maker of “Glen-Tex” 
veils and veilings. Women’s publica- 
tions will be used. 


New Paint Company at 
Hoboken, N., J. 


Breinig Brothers, Inc.,a new paint 
and ey com any formed by D. 

Breinig, G reinig and others, as 
reported in ; NK of last week, 
has its headquarters at Hoboken, N. J 


M. J. Julian at Rochester, N. Y. 


Michael J. Julian, recently with Wal- 
ter B. Snow and Staff, Boston, is now 
Roches- 


with the Shur-On Optical Co., 
ter, N, 








Traffic Regulations of Advertising 
Shipped with Merchandise 


Rules Are Specific, But It Is Better to Ask Advice of Classification 
Committee in Each Case 


Tue H. K. McCann Company 
New York Cry. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A New England candy concern, one 
of our clients, enclosed with a consign- 
ment of Christmas candy a booklet of 
Christmas Carols. Its traffic manager, 
after taking the matter up with Mr. 
Fairbrother, of the New England Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau, who is under 
the supervision of the Official Classifica- 
tion Committee, obtained assurance that 
the book would be advertising matter if 
the seal of the manufacturer was placed 
on the cover or title page. The manu- 
facturer endeavored to confirm this by 
carrying the matter further, however. 

The Official Classification Committee, 
part of the Consolidated Classification 
Committee, had ruled as follows: 

“Christmas Carols shipped with candy 
are not considered as advertising matter. 
They do not advertise candy, but are 
gift articles used as inducements to 
selling. Therefore, under the terms of 
the Consolidated Classifications—Page 6, 
Rule 12, Section 3—mixed shipments of 
these two articles in the same package 
are subject to the highest rated article 
in the package.’ 

It may be added for further informa- 
tion that candy shipped by freight under 
certain classification rules, allow 2 per 
cent of the weight of the candy to be 
advertising matter. Books, however, fol- 
low under a different classification, al- 
though the book weighs more than 2 per 
cent of the two-pound box of candy with 
which it is enclosed. The manufacturer 
obtained a ruling in Boston thai 2 per 
cent could be considered 2 per cent of 
the total weight of the shipment and not 
of the two-pound box of candy. 

The question, then, to be determined 
is whether or not this book of carols 
bearing on the fly-leaf or cover the man- 
ufacturer’s seal is or is not advertising 
matter. 

If you can obtain any definite infor- 
mation as to such a classification or 
digest of similar cases brought before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
settlement it will be of distinct service 
to us. Any data bearing at all upon this 
problem will be a valuable aid both to 
ourselves and our client. 

L. O. Correr. 


HEN it comes to applying 
freight rates, railroad tariff 
and classification experts are not 
inclined to attempt an explana- 
tion of what constitutes the dif- 
ference between an advertising 
booklet and a gift book. 
“Let us see what. you have in 
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mind and then we will tell you 
what it is,” is always the answer. 

So it was that the dummy of 
the booklet the McCann company 
has in mind for a New England 
candy company was submitted to 
several men who know these ques- 
tions thoroughly. In every in- 
stance they said this proposed 
handsomely printed copy of 
Dickens’ immortal Yuletide story, 
with the corporate name of the 
candy company appearing only on 
the title page as the publisher, 
was a gift and could not be called 
advertising. 

“As we see it,” said one rail- 
road man, “advertising matter is 
intended to create a desire for the 
commodity advertised and not for 
the advertisement itself. In this 
case there is a strong possibility 
that many persons would buy this 
package of candy to get the book 
—which contains no sales message 
—and this state of affairs takes it 
entirely out of the realms of ad- 
vertising.” 

And each of these experts ad- 
vised advertising men to bring 
their questions of this sort to the 
Official Classification Committee 
for a decision before they go 
ahead with the printing of a job, 
unless they want to involve the 
traffic men of their concerns in 
untold complications with the rail- 
roads. F. W. Smith is the chair- 
man of the committee, and to him 
all communications should be ad- 
dressed, his office being at 143 
Liberty Street, New York. 

The danger involved in these 
questions is one every advertising 
man should realize. Undoubtedly, 
it is generally known freight rates 
are divided into various classes, 
depending upon the materials to 
be shipped, but in this connection 
it should be remembered that the 
charge for a package containing 
freight of more than one class is 
at the rating provided in the rail- 
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New York City 
Morning Newspapers’ Advertising 
Record, 1920 


Agate Lines 


*The New York Times 23,447,395 
The World .... 18,152,009 
“The Herald .... 13,019,976 
| NewYork American 10,870,294 
New York Tribune 10,197,262 


*Millions of lines of advertisements were omitted 
by The New York Times in 1920 because of 
lack of space and because of the rigid rules of 
The Times regarding the character of adver- 
ments accepted. 








** Including both The Sun and New York Herald 
for January, 1920, and New York Herald 
February to December, 1920. 
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roads’ tariffs for the highest 
classed freight contained in the 
package. Gift books, in this in- 
stance, call for a higher freight 
rate than candy, and to enclose 
such a booklet would mean that 
the package containing the two 
would be charged the rate for gift 
books and not for candy. 

On the other hand, if this book 
left no doubt that it was adver- 
tising, as for instance the books of 
recipes gotten out by various food 
manufacturers to increase the use 
of their products, or a pamphlet 
gotten out by this candy concern 
describing the various kinds of 
sweetmeats it places on the mar- 
ket, an entirely different situation 
would apply. 

“Advertising matter may be 
shipped with the goods it adver- 
tises,” declares the rules of the 
Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion Committee, “at the rating ap- 
plying on such goods, when in the 
same package or container with 
the goods either in less than car- 
load or carload quantities or in 
the same car with the goods in 
carload quantities; provided the 
amount of advertising matter does 
not exceed 2 per cent of the gross 
weight of the goods and packing, 
except that when charges are as- 
sessed on the minimum carload 
weight the advertising matter may 
equal 2 per cent of the minimum 
carload weight.” 

Further it declares that “the 
quantity of advertising matter al- 
lowed may be used to make up 
the carload minimum weight.” 

In other words, with the mini- 
mum weight of 30,000 pounds re- 
quired for a carload of candy, 600 
pounds of advertising matter is 
permitted without changing the 
charge for the movement of the 
carload on the candy rate. 

It will be noted that the rule 
quoted specifically answers one of 
the questions raised by the Mc- 
Cann company. The amount of 
advertising permitted is 2 per cent 
of the weight of the total ship- 
ment, not of the special commodity 
being shipped without regard to 
container, packing, etc. 

This same authority, in another 
rule, disposes effectively of the 
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question of books, which the classi- 
fication experts regard as beyond 
the pale of advertising. 

“The ratings on advertising 
matter,” it says, “will not apply 
on stationery, nor on gift articles.” 

Constantly, railroad men say, 
requests are submitted for the 
right to include gifts or premiums 
in packages containing such ar- 
ticles as notions, soap, peanuts, 
baking powder, flour, popcorn con- 
fectionery, coffee, chocolates and 
candies, but the rules of the Con- 
solidated Freight Classification 
Committee have been steadily ad- 
hered to. To make any exception, 
they say, would be to establish a 
far-reaching principle, and cause 
endless confusion in classification 
matters. They say there is no 
objection to such gifts being in- 
cluded, but if they, in themselves, 
take a higher rate than the com- 
modity with which they are in- 
cluded, this higher rate must gov- 
ern the classification of the whole 
package. 

As to the possibility of revamp- 
ing the book to class it as adver- 
tising, according to the railroad 
standards, there is no question that 
this can be done, but on the other 
hand, the question of weight 
enters. If the book weighs more 
than 2 per cent of the’ gross 
weight, then the package must be 
classified as advertising and not 
as candy at all, and advertising is 
first-class freight and candy is 
second-class freight, which means 
that a higher rate must be paid 
on the shipment than had it re- 
mained in the candy classification. 
On the other hand, leaving the 
book as it is, and enclosing it with 
a two-pound box of candy, and 
allowing for the fact that its 
weight is more than 2 per cent of 
each shipment, the package would 
be classed as books, which also is 
first class, the same as advertising. 

The alternatives offered are: 

Make the book lighter, so that 
its weight will be only 2 per cent 
of the candy and make it unques- 
tionably advertising, and pay a 
second-class rate on candy; or— 

Publish the book as planned and 
pay the first-class rate on books. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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Establishing “Trade Acceptance” 


McCUTCHEON-GERSON SERVICE 


New York 
25 West 43rd St. 








OT all of the work of the modern 

advertising agency is confined to 
the proper advertising of a product to 
the general public. Most articles n¢ed 
what is known as “trade acceptance” as 
well as public demand. 


Morris, Mann & Reilly are advertising 
to extend their measure of “trade accept- 
ance” for Red Seal Hair Nets. This 
organization is working with them to 
this end. 


Many manufacturers have found the 
advertising and business experience of 
McCutcheon-Gerson Service helpful to 
them. There is every probability that 
you might also. Will you talk with 
us about it? 


CHICAGO 
Main Office 
64 W. Randolph Street 


London 








48 St. Martin’s Lane 
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The letterhead is important. Too 


many firms neglect to give proper thought 
to their business stationery. 


Standard usage, where station- 


ery is really appreciated, is apt to be Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Taper... strong and clean and crisp 


adds force to any message. It gives a 
personality to the written word. 


For any letter worth careful writ- 


ing, use Old Hampshire Bond, the paper 
whose quality nobody can criticise. 


Business is so largely a matter of 


human likes and dislikes that 


Stationery — 200. stationery— 


is well worth most careful consideration. 
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Old Hampshire 
Bond is made from 
the finest selected 
rags. 


It is tub-sized and 
loft-dried. Every 
process in its man- 
ufacture is care- 
fully hand -con- 
trolled. The _ re- 
sulting paper is 
tough, strong, dur- 
able—and of the 
finest appearance. 


Write for our new 
Book of Specimen 
Letterheads. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 
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Selling Soft Water Grows into a 
Big Industry 


Ihe Permutit Company Had First to Solve Several Hard Problems in 
Merchandising and Advertising 


By Martin Hussobee 


NJEARLY everybody these days 
- is fairly familiar with all that 
is worth knowing about those 
famous liquid twins, Ethyl the 
Lively and Methyl the Deadly. 
But water to most folk is still 
just water, nothing but water. 
Yet around just plain water 
have arisen some of the most in- 
teresting problems, not only in 
science and industry, but in mer- 
chandising and advertising. The 
work is still going on and is now 
the basis of a big business. 
Like other noted, but less com- 
mon, liquids, some water is soft, 
some is hard. Anybody who has 
ridden west from New York by 
rail knows that. The language in 
the men’s washery on the Pullman 
around 7 a. M. the morning after 


all the soft Catskill water has 
been used up, generally about 
equals the nature of the new 
supply ! 


It is the hardness or the soft- 
ness that makes the difference. 
Why is Paterson, N. J., the silk 
centre of America? The water of 
the Passaic is more than ordi- 
narily soft—that is the reason. 
Why is New England the great 
textile centre? Its waters are the 
softest in the United Stetes. 

Most of the trouble with water 
comes through hardness. The sum 
of money lost every year by the 
use of hard water in steam power 
plants alone is enormous. During 
the coal shortage, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, in a paper urging the 
conservation of coal, estimated 
that the railroads could save no 
less than 15,000,000 tons of coal 
a year by using soft instead of 
hard water for their locomotives. 

This water question reaches cor- 
ners never dreamed of by the old 
temperance lecturers. For in- 
stance, during the war a large 
quantity of brass shell cases made 


in this country were rejected be- 
cause curious specks on the sur- 
face of the brass looked like im- 
perfections in the metal. Those 
markings did not appear when 
soft water was used in the manu- 
facturing process. 


SOFT WATER’S ADVANTAGES 


Here is another case. Until re- 
cently it had for years been the 
custom at a large knit goods plant 
in Massachusetts to close down 
on humid days. The wool be- 
came so damp and sticky, it stuck 
in the needles and broke. It was 
cheaper to send the girls home 
than to go on working. It proved 
cheaper still, however, to scour 
the wool in soft water. It was 
hard water that made the wool 
get sticky. 

Again, who would have sup- 
posed that using soft water in the 
making of baked beans, as made 
by big canning houses, would 
solve the problem of keeping the 
beans whole and free from tough- 
ened skins? Or, that the boiling 
of the beans could be done in two 
hours less time in soft than in 
hard water? 

Or, who could believe, until 
shown, that buttons, machined 
from shells, which come out dull 
and need burnishing when hard 
water is used, will when soft 
water is used come out with a 
beautiful glossy finish that can 
not be improved? 

In other cases only part of the 
secret was known. The big laun- 
dry men, for example, knew that 
they could save half their expense 
in soap and soda and turn out 
softer, cleaner-looking work if 
they could use soft water. But 
they did not know how to make 
their hard water soft. 

There are now several water 
softening methods or processes on 
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the market. One of these sys- 
tems is the development of a dis- 
covery by a famous scientist and 
is called Permutit. In the last 
ten years water softening has 
grown into a big industry. 

But the Permutit Company found, 
and still finds, that selling a water- 
softening system brings one up 
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Consequently, it is not possible 
to make just one standardized ap- 
paratus that will solve all water 
difficulties—which any good sales- 
man can go out and sell, and 
which, if necessary, can be set up 
and shown in operation, as an 
automobile, say, can be demon- 
strated on a hill. 

The Permutit 
Company had to be- 
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Out of Five Is Wasted 
by the hardness and impurities in the average boiler feed 
water. One-fifth of all the fuel burned in boilers is destroyed, 
in boiler tubes and 


water supply before it enters the boilers. 


The O vencover 














thrown away, consumed by the scale, sludge and mud that bad water forms 
connections. 


Furthermore, boiler tube replacements, repairs, labor and similar items 
cost thousands of dollars annuslly, that can be saved by properly treating your 


Permutit Water Softeners and Filters carry with them a guarantee to 


matic, and can be connected into any existing water supply system. 
We will analyze a sample of your water, and give you an estimate on the 
\ cost to correct it and your probable savings, without cost 


440 The Derm ermatit Com 0 


Offices in all principal = 


come a water spe- 
cialist—a specialist 
in the solution of 
industrial problems 
involving water —a 
water physician, as 
it were. Its sales- 
men had to be en- 
gineers and chem- 
ists, and crackerjack 
salesmen as well. 
Merchandising soft 
water is no easy task. 
First the prospect 
—with a water prob- 
lem, and willing to 
consider it—has to 
be found. Then the 
problem has to be 
analyzed and the so- 
lution of it found. 
And then begins the 
selling of the equip- 
ment necessary.’ 
The company has 
found that it can lo- 
cate its prospects by 
advertising. But the 
advertising was an- 
other problem that 
had to be solved. 




















SOFT WATER FOR BOILERS ADVERTISED IN A 


NON-TECHNICAL MANNER 


against a very peculiar situation. 
The field is practically unlimited. 
It covers all steam power plants, 
all industries in which water plays 
a part, municipal waterworks and 
homes. But the demand has to 
be created for all that. 

Then, hardly any two water- 
softening problems can be said to 
be exactly alike. Water differs 
with its source. Again, the de- 
gree of softening needed differs 
with the use in view. Each prob- 
lem has to be dealt with “on its 
own.” 





=) Many different kinds 
of fields have to be 
reached. The right 
mediums to use were 

found by carefully tracing every 

inquiry back to its origin. 

In most cases, prospects have to 
be educated up to the idea. Few 
can believe that a slight change 
in the water will rectify their 
troubles. In its early days, when 
it had no parallel cases to refer to, 
the water-softening people found 
that this educating process was not 
altogether easy, either. 

Before it could make much 
headway, the company had to edu- 
cate itself. It had so many dif- 
ferent sorts of audiences to ap- 
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Another 
’ booklet 


hound in 


Printed by Poole Brothers 


hicago. 


of 
Bound by Brock and Rankin 


of Chicago. 
The Felt and Terran Man- 


ufacturing Company of 
Chicago, makers of Comp- 
tometer Calculating Ma- 
chines, foresaw that their 
instruction book,“‘Applied 
Mechanical _ Arithmetic,” 
was destined for many 
years of hard service. 
herefore, in order that 
their book would match 
the enduring qualities of 
their well-made product, 
they chose the best of 
cover-cloths— 


INTERLAKEN. 


INTERLAKEN 
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that you have sent 
of importance. 


Your Booklet A 





3]COVER of INTERLAKEN 
| Book Cloth convinces 
ab your prospect instantly 

im a message 


Write today for a copy. of our 


cloth-bound booklet, “Getting 


cross. .It ex- 


plains, in detail, the economy and 
selling value of cloth bindings. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R.:I. 


(nterla 
Book Cloth sets 
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=~~A Heavier 


Copper Shell 


than ordinarily used, is one of several 
reasons why Quality electrotypes re- 
produce ads in the papers as clear and 
sharp as the O.K.'d proof. 


Please let us tell you other reasons why 
Quality plates and Quality service are 
So satisfactory to many large advertisers. 


The Quality Electrotype Co. 


MAKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
ADVERTISING PLATES 


Cincinnati Chicago 
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peal to, each with a different kind 
of need, it had to make a study 
of selling points. Before it could 
write its advertising copy or equip 
its salesmen with selling talk, it 
had to make a long and special 
study of many industries. 

Exactly the same water-soften- 
ing equipment might suit, say, a 
laundry and a candy factory. But 
the arguments that would sell the 
laundryman would have no charm 
for the ears of the candy maker! 
Each separate industry had to be 
understood and talked to in its 
own language, sometimes non- 
technical, sometimes scientific and 
with absolute technical accuracy. 

Water softening equipment is 
not bought on the spur of the 
moment. Sometimes it takes a 
year to complete a sale. In the 
case of a sale to a city, for in- 
stance, it may be that bonds have 
first to be raised. 

To follow up its inquiries, the 
Permutit Company has a battery 
of literature touching nearly every 
industry involved, technical 
pamphlets on the chemical side 
written by chemists, technical 
pamphlets on the engineering side 
written by engineers, and special 
booklets for each field, giving 
data of what has been accom- 
plished in that field. 


POPULAR STYLES OF ADVERTISING IN 
TECHNICAL PAPERS 


The general style of this com- 
pany’s advertising, in its big sched- 
ule among the technical publica- 
tions, is the presentation of 
familiar industrial scenes and the 
visualization of results. The true- 
to-life figure drawing which is a 
feature of the current campaign 
makes these advertisements very 
effective in attention winning. 

The company also supplies small 
domestic water-softening systems 
as well as great municipal and 
industrial systems. A_ certain 
amount of complexity arises here, 
too, and creates a difficult mer- 
chandising problem. 

Quite a number of facts have 
to be known before the right size 
of system can be decided upon. 
An analysis of the water is neces- 
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sary, and the analysis must be 
made by the company’s own ana- 
lysts. 

A man who wants to put a 
Permutit filter in his home must 
first tell how many persons live 
in his house; how many of them 
are servants; what is the greatest 
probable number of guests he may 
have at any one time; how many 
master and how many servants’ 
bathrooms he has; whether the 
house has a storage tank and, if 
so, where it is located and what 
size it is; how high is the ceiling 
of the basement, kitchen or other 
possible location for the filter, and 
whether the water supply comes 
from city, well, river, creek, lake 
or some other source. 

Even that does not necessarily 
exhaust the inquiry. It has yet to 
be told whether there is a garage 
to the house, and whether the 
owner wishes to use soft water for 
washing his car. It will, there- 
fore be seen that merchandising 
soft water for the home is not 
quite so easy as shelling peas. For 
all these facts have to be known 
before that important factor, the 
price, can be quoted, except in 
as general a way as, say, $150 
to $300. 
The company attacks this prob- 
lem with ingenious simplicity and 
thoroughness. Its advertising in- 
vites the prospect to ask for a 
recommendation of the most suit- 
able filter for his home. In re- 
ply to inquiries, the company sends 
out, with its descriptive booklet of 
domestic systems, a postal card 
which has all the necessary ques- 
tions printed on it, with blank 
spaces left for the answers. 

The required sample of water 
for analysis is obtained by a plan 
equally simple yet with every de- 
tail fully covered. The prospect 
is requested to send by express at 
least a half gallon of water in an 
earthenware or glass bottle, 
packed in a wooden box, with 
excelsior, sawdust or crumpled 
newspapers, so that it will not 
break or freeze. For this purpose, 
the prospect is furnished with 
three labels. 


One of these labels is to be 
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attached to the bottle. On one 
side of it are full instructions as 
to how the sample must be taken: 


TakinG SAMPLE oF WATER 

In taking the sample of water, it is 
absolutely necessary to follow these in- 
structions: ; 

(1) Only glass or porcelain contain- 
ers to be used, absolutely clean, and 
washed in the water being sampled. 

(2) Samples are not to be less than 
one quart in size if the water is said 
to contain iron, turbidity, or cause cor- 
rosion, pitting, etc., it is necessary to 
have at least one gallon for experi- 
mental purposes in the laboratory. 

(3) Fill the bottle, preferably by 
attaching a clean rubber hose to faucet, 
so that the hose reaches the bottom of 
the bottle, thus preventing the escape 
of free COs. Z i 

(4) Fill the bottle, letting it over- 
flow for two or three minutes so that 
the water is renewed in the bottle sev- 
eral times over; leave no air space and 
cork tightly; in other words, fill bottle 
quite full. 

The other side of the water 
sample tag has to be filled up with 
the following information: Date 
of collection; name of sender of 
sample; source of water; whether 
it is an average representative 
sample; its temperature and any 
other remarks about it. 

The two other labels are for the 
box. One is ready addressed to 
the company. The other in red 
ink says “Keep from freezing,” 
and is used only during the winter. 

Looks like hard selling all right! 
But the Permutit Company makes 
it easier for the prospect. It will, 
if asked, send prepaid a gallon 
container for the sample of water 
already snugly packed in a wooden 
box. It waits to be asked to 
do this. The reason for that is 
avoidance of the cost in the case 
of inquiries arising out of mere 
curiosity. The serious prospect is 
sorted out in this way. He usually 
writes in a second time or sends 
his sample. 

Another difficulty to be overcome 
is the matter of proper attach- 
ments. The work of fixing is 
simple and can be done quickly 
by .any local plumber, but the 
company sends its own inspector 
to superintend the job. Another 
question is the right use and care 
of the filter. The Permutit in- 
spector teaches the way. 

Yet both Benjamin H. Miller, 
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the advertising manager, and A. T. 
Smith, the sales manager, smile 
when difficulty in their tasks is 
suggested. Experience has shown 
them that service can always be 
sold if properly presented. 

They do not puzzle a prospect 
by talking learnedly about the re- 
moval of calcium and magnesia 
compounds from the water. If he 
is seeking a domestic system, they 
tell him of the delights of a bath 
in fresh, soft water and the com- 
fort of a soft-water shave. If he 
is seeking to save a fifth of his 
coal bill for his power plant, they 
have proof of what hard water is 
doing for him. They show him 
sections of shaled-up tubing. 

No matter how great a selling 
difficulty may appear on the sur- 
face, a way round the difficulty 
can always be found if the prod- 
uct means service. The Permutit 
Company recognized that what 
sells is not science, but service— 
and so it boomed service and in 
that way found success. 





New England Accounts for 
Boston Agent 


The Nashua Gummed and Coated 
Paper Co., Nashua, N. H., has ap- 
pointed the Callaway Associates, Inc., 
Boston, to take charge of its advertis- 
ing account. Newspaper and periodical 
advertising will be used. 

This agency has also recently obtained 
the accounts of the Maine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Nashua, N. H., White Moun- 
tain Refrigerators, the advertising of 
which will appear in women’s and gen- 
eral publications; Woods Tours, Boston, 
to be advertised in newspapers; Rivet-O 
Manufacturing Co., Orange, Mass., 
office specialties, to be advertised in 
élass publications, and Coombs, Crouch 
& Co., Boston, investment securities, to 
be advertised in New England news- 
papers. 





With Barber Agency, Boston 


Lincoln P. Simonds, formerly con- 
nected with the United States War De- 
partment in an advertising capacity, is 
now in charge of the sales promotion 
department of the J. W. Barber Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., Boston. 





Represents Cleveland Publica- 
tions 

F. A. Valentine, Minneapolis, has 

been appointed Northwestern represen- 

tative of Rubber and The ractor 


Builder, published by The Trade Press 
Company, Cleveland. 
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Charles W. Reynolds 


FOR THE PAST 


FIVE YEARS WITH VOGUE 
HAS JOINED 
THE NEW YORK STAFF 
OF 
FASHION-ART 
Richard A. Pick, Publisher 


30 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


* 


Eastern Office, Aeolian Building, New York City 
New England Office, Little Building, Boston, Mass. 
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THE ROCHESTER HERALD 
Makes Record for Entire Country 


During the recent Automobile Show in 
Rochester, N. Y., The Herald published 
105,364 lines of automobile and accessory 
display advertising, which was 3,262 lines 
more than the combined lineage of all the 
other Rochester newspapers together. 


Incidentally, no other newspaper in the 
United States has carried this season a volume 
of automobile advertising equalling this. 


In addition, The Herald published, during 
the same period, 29,827 lines of classified 
automobile advertising. 


The Herald has always led the newspapers 
of Rochester in volume of automobile ad- 
vertising. The paper that so completely 
dominates its field in this important industry 
possesses positive value for every national 
advertiser who wants to reach a prosperous 
and responsive class of readers. 


“WESTERN NEW YORK’S HOME NEWSPAPER” 


JoHN M. BraNHAM CoMPANY 


Representatives 
New York Sr. Louis Kansas City ATLANTA 
Brunswick Bldg. Chemical Bldg. Republic Bldg. Candler Bldg. 
Detroit Cuicaco 
Kresge Bldg. Mallers Bldg. 
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Most Women, Even To-day, 
Don’t Smoke Cigarettes 


Tue Moore-Cotrre.t Susscriprion 
AGENCIES, INCORPORATED 

Nort Conocron, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Yesterday I happened to find myself 
in the leodiinn drygoods store of New 
ark, Wayne County, this State. As I 
awaited my purchase and change I hap- 
pened to glance at a shelf in front of 
me and noticed a hanger supplied by 
the manufacturers of a popular line of 
women’s hosiery. The text on this 
hanger was of the usual variety, urging 
the claims of this particular brand of 
stocking, but it was the illustration oc- 
cupying most of the card which got me. 
This showed rather a vampish dame 
reclining upon a chaise-longue with her 
skirts well above her knees to show 
the goods, of course, and puffing a 
cigarette. Above her was a shaded lamp 
in whose ruddy beams she basked. The 
whole thing reminded one of a Theda 
Bara fillum. 

I am sure that in the community in 
which I saw this advertisement it would 
have struck Sinclair Lewis and Messrs. 
Gunion and Tarcher as an excellent 
example of what the latter gentlemen 
wrote Printers’ INK about at such 
length. The community, like ail others 
of its general class in this section of 
our State, contains a class of citizens 
a majority of whom would be repelled 
by any such advertising. Social life 
in these communities revolves very 
largely around the church, and the ciga- 
rette-smoking woman is usually classed 
with an unmentionable sort, because 
“it simply isn’t done” around this neck 
of the woods by those who lay any 
claim to _ respectability. Those who 
evolved this particular hanger evidently 
let the atmosphere of Broadway and 
Ferty-second Street obscure entirely the 
environment in which the great major- 
ity of citizens of this country live. 

Several years ago a New York candy 
manufacturer of national reputation put 
out a product which he advertised in 
newspapers and periodicals covering the 
entire country like a blanket. A part 
of his advertisement thus appearing 
stated that the novel container in which 
his product was sold could be used very 
aloe for Subway and Elevated tickets! 
I personally know of only three com- 
munities out of the thousands in this 
country which have Subway and Ele- 
vated railroads, and yet that is all the 
copy man could see when he wrote 
the ad. 

Roscor Peracock, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


Atkinson and Squire Join Ham- 
ilton Agency 


At the annual meeting of the Robert 
Hamilton Corporation, New York, ad- 
vertising agency, O’Brien, Atkinson, 
recently publicity manager of the Na- 


tional Credit Office, and Charles C. 
Squire, recently with the Daily News 
Record, New York, were elected vice- 


presidents. 
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Milwaukee Advertisers Adopt 
Standard Mark 


Twelve large manufacturers of Mil- 
waukee have adopted a distinctive mark, 
which will appear in all their adver- 
tising and will be copyrighted. The 
members have united in forming the 
Milwaukee Trade-Mark Club. The 
twelve manufacturers are the Chain 
Belt, Cutler-Hammer, David Adler & 
Sons, Everwear Hosiery, Evinrude Mo- 
tors, O. C. Hansen, Koehring Machine, 
F, Mayer Boot and Shoe, Nunn, Bush 
& Weldon, Pabst Brewing, Phoenix 
Knitting Works and Sivyer Steel Cast- 
ing Co. 

“The object of the Milwaukee Trade 
Mark Club is to popularize the Milwau- 
kee trade-mark,” said Edward Wolf, of 
David Adler & Sons Co., president ‘and 
secretary-treasurer of the club. “‘Mem- 
bership is confined to Milwaukee manu- 
facturers of high-grade products, adver- 
tised nationally in newspapers and 
magazines. The trade-mark will reach 
millions of people and will have a 
beneficial effect upon all Milwaukee 
products, particularly those of the com- 
panies | permitted to show the trade- 
mark.’ 

The design reads, “Milwaukee Made- 
Right Products,” and can be _ repro- 
ay either in colors or black and 
white 


News for Slogan Hunters 


Slogan hunters, no doubt, will be in- 
terested in the official pronouncement on 
the most effective battle cry of the 
American Army in the World War. 


Colonel Edward L. Munson, chief of 
morale, General Staff, made the an- 
nouncement in Washington last week 


that for everyday use in rest or in bat- 
tle the slogan “Let’s Go” stands fore- 
most. 

“When do we eat?” was a close sec- 
ond. 


With Baltimore Investment 
Company 
W. A. Jackson, formerly with the 
Baltimore Sun, is now in charge of pub- 
licity for Smith, Lockhart & Co., invest- 
ment brokers of this city. 


Rubber Account for Frailey 


The advertising account of the Re 
publican Rubber Corporation has been 
placed with the Frailey Advertising Co., 
of Youngstown, O. 


W. L. Dodd in Mail-Order 
Field 


W. L. Dodd, recently with The 
Pease Laboratories, Inc., New York, is 
now with the National Cloak & Suit 
Company. 


Miss Hazel Olmstead, artist and copy 
writer, formerly with Schleisner Co., 
Baltimore, is now with M. E. Harlan, 
advertising agency in that city. 

















A Selected List of House 
Magazines 


Final Instalment of Printers’ InK’s Revised Compilation 


Abbott-Brady Printing Corp., San Fran- 
cisco. “Proof.” 

Acme Motor Truck Co. .» Cadillac, Mich. 
“Acme Angles.’ 

Advance Automobile Accessories Corp., 
Chicago. “Let’s Go. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. .+» Hartford, 
Conn. “Aetna-izer.’ 

Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Co., Cincinnati. 
“Ahrens-Fox Bulletin.” 

Alabastine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


“Brush & Pail.” 
mjamin Allen & Co., Chicago. ‘Allen 
Monthly.” 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New 
ale Pa, ‘“‘Wear-tver Bul- 
etin 


American Bosch Magneto Corp., Spring- 
field, Mass, “Bosch News.” 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. “Pipe Progress.” 

American Express Co., New York. 
“American Express "Monthly. a 

American Multigraph Co., Cleveland. 
“User’s Service Bulletin.” 

a Press, Appleton, Wis. “Spur.” 
Cc. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Sales Service Bulletin.” 
Atlas Crucible Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


“Highspeed.” 

Automatic lectric Company, Chicago. 
“Doings.” 

Badger Tool Co. .» Beloit, Wis. “Badger 
Grinder.” 


Barclay Motor Car Co., Kalamazoo, 

A Mich, “Roamer News.” 

Beatrice Creamery Company, , Chicago. 
“Meadow Gold Messenger 

Beckwith Co., Dowagiac, ich. “Ly 
Sander Letters.” 

=, Mead Sweets Makers, Trenton, 


“4 “Profitips. 
Benj. . Benson & Sons, Inc., New 
York. “Sixty.” 
Berkey & Ga a Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. “Shop Mark.” 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., New York. 
“Bigelow Magazine.” 

6. L. Bird & Sons, Detroit. “Smart- 
ness.’ 

or awe Co., Chicago. “Motor- 


Beste | & Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
“Standard.” 

Bowes Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. “Bowes’ 

rrows.” 
ney Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 
radley Knit Wear.” 

Biwer ttn, Worcester, Mass. “Chemi- 

: gram.” 

Daniel Briscoe Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
“Briscoe News.” 

Bristol- caver Co., Brooklyn, m. 

. Among Ourselves.” 

rows, Blodgett & 7, Co., St. Paul, 


Minn. “Bark 
Buckeye Overall — * Versailles, oO. 
Triple Stitch.” 
Burke & James, Inc., Chicago. “Rexo 
Dealer Bulletin.” 
Butler Motor Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
“Butler’s Steering Wheel.” 
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Butterick Publishing Co., New York. 
“Buy-At-Home News.” 
Cadillac Motor Car Co., Detroit. “Cad- 
illac Clearing House.” 
Caille Perfection Motor Co., Detroit. 
“Caille Compass.” 
California Corrugated Culvert Co., West 
Berkeley, Cal. “Highway Magazine.” 
California Cotton Mills Co., Oakland, 
Cal. ‘“Cottonyarns.” 
Canada Cycle & Motor Co., Weston, 
nt. “Vim.” 

Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. “Foot Prints.” 
Canadian Optical Co., Toronto, Ont. 

“Canoko Trade Talks.” 
Carhart Motor Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 


L. D. Caulk Co., Milford, Del. “Dental 
Quarterly,” “Milf ord News.’ 
D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. “Zig 


Zagazine.” 

Cleveland Fruit Juice Co., Cleveland. 
“Punch Bow 

Cleveland News, Cleveland. “Cleveland 
News, Jr. 


Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., New 
York. “Gas Logic.” 

Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 

ire Merchant.” 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Co., Hoboken, 
N. J. “Output.” 

Corday & Gross Co., Cleveland. “To 
Sell Your Product.” 

Cn ba & Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


Cergecuice Trust Co., New York. “Cor- 
poration Journal. ” 
Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago. “Uni- 
versal Pep.” 
Curtis Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. “After 
Five O’Clock.” 
Darling Brothers, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
“Darling Digest.” 
S. F. Davis Hat Co., Dallas, Tex. “Ltd.” 
Delion Tire & Rubber Co., Baltimore, 
d, “Free Air.” 
Diamond Power Specialty Co., Detroit. 
“Power Notes. 
Dérothy Dodd Shoe Co., Boston. “Dor- 
othy Dodd Dealer.” 
Dodge Brothers, Detroit. “Bulletin.” 
Dominion Messenger & Signal Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. ‘Symbol.’ 
Louis F. Dow Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
“Dow’s Banking News.” 
W. P. Dunn Co., Chicago. “Quids & 
Quads.” 
Dwinell-Wright Co., Boston. “White 
House News.” 
Erner & Hopkins Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
“Live Wire.” 
Excelsior Motor Mfg. & Supply | Co., 
Chicago. “Excelsior Bulletin.” 
B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., York, Pa. 
“Farquhar Bulletin.” 
William ~ & Co., Cleveland. “Wil- 
liam Feather Magazine.” 
Marshall Field & Co., ,Chicago. “Fash- 
ions of the Hour.” 
Field & Flint Co., Brockton, Mass. “Kor- 
rect Shape News.” 
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Back to Old Prices 


Notice of Reduction 


The Reilly Electrotype Co., Inc., announces that it 
has put into effect the old scale of prices. 

This represents a material reduction from the 
present standard scale, which became operative gen- 
erally December last and which is approximately 
25% higher than the old scale. 

In addition to ‘this reduction, the Reilly Electro- 
type Co., Inc., will give a 10% discount off the 
old scale. 

A reduction in the price of stereotypes is also 
announced. 

Special prices on newspaper quantity electrotypes, 
lead moulds, book work, catalog, pamphlet and 
periodical plates on request. 

These lower prices are given in the face of a 25% 
union wage increase and a generally higher over- 
head, which a decrease in the cost of materials has 
offset in part only. The reduction is inspired by the 
desire of this Company to join with those business 
interests, which in their efforts to bring about needed 
price readjustments, are looking to future stability 
by absorbing the immediate effect of such readjust- 
ments. 

Reduction in price does not mean change in quality. 
This Company will continue to manufacture only one 
grade of electrotype—the best that modern machinery, 
efficient organization and intelligent workmanship 
can produce, but at a lower price. 


Reilly Electrotype Co., Inc. 


Main Office : Downtown Plant 
209 West 38th St. New York City 4th and Lafayette Sts. 


TELEPHONE, FITZROY 840 
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the le-up 


prominent advertising campaigns are effec- 


— and many other 
retail stores by these attractive, permanent, 


tively tied up with the 
oil-paint-and-gold 


MEYERCORD (23d. WINDOW SIGNS 
you see them on thousands of store doors 
able location for connective advertising. 
most successful methods of getting dealers’ 
these signs. 

We are constantly producing new ideas. 
suggestions without obligation. 


and windows—the most valu- 
Get our booklet describing 
co-operation in the use of 


Send us data and get our 


Address—The Service Department 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 
Chamber of Commerce Building CHICAGO 
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Foamite Firefoam Co., New York. “In 
dustrial Fire Chief.” 


Forman-Ford & Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
“Bill the Mixer.” 

Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y 
“Foster Dealer News.” 

Charles Francis Press, New York 


“Treasure Chest.” 
F —— Automobile Co., 
Y. “Franklin News 
Brankiin Service Corp., Chicago. “Cru 
sader.” 
Press Ptg. Co., 
“Printing.” 


” 


Free Burlington, Vt 


General Motors Export Co., New York 
“Okeh.’ 

General Utility Co., Philadelphia. “Util 
itarian.” 

Gilbert & a ol ae Co., Springfield, 
Mass. “Ve 

Girard Trust am Philadelphia “Girard 

etter.” 


cea Green Felt Shoe Co., 
Y. “Green Label.’ 
Hall Gutsiadt Co. 
ine. 
Hardwick & Magee Co., 
“Bundhaust.” 
A. Hartung & Co., 
‘Bridge.”’ 
Hatfie ld- Pe nfield Steel Co. 
‘American Clay Magazine 
Hawley, Folsom Co., Boston. 
Brand Booster.” 
Hickey-Freeman Co., 
“Merchandizer.” 
Home Bank of Canada, Toronto, Ont 
“Home Bank Monthly.” 


, San Francisco. “Typo 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
, Bucyrus, oO 


“Stag 


Rochester, N. Y. 


C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. “Hood 
Farm Almanac.”’ 

Hoover Suction oweeper Co., North 
Canton, O. “Hoovergrams.” 

on * wes Co., Mankato, Minn 


Baieen. F rampton Motor Car Co., St 
Louis. “Frampton Facts.” 
Hutchinson Dry Goods Co., 
Minn. “Store News 
Hutchinson Office Supply & Ptg. Co. 
Hutchinson, Kan. “Bullet.” 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Chicago. 
“Tractor Tract.” 
Hydraulic Mach. Co., Ltd., 
Que. “Pulp Press.” 


Faribault, 


Montreal, 


Intermountain Elec. Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. “Spotlight,” “Index.” 

International Tailoring Co., New York. 
‘ , 

Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis 
“Footprints.” 

H. A. Johnson, Boston. “Plain State 
ment.’ 

Julian = ae Co., Cincinnati. “Shoe 

bdanene Corset Co.., Kalamazo , 
Mich, “Madame _ Grace,” Sales 
Waker.” 

Kiel Furniture Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
“Kiel Table Talk.’ 

L anpher, Skinner & Co., St. Paul, Minn, 


“Lanpher Lantern 
J. E. Linde Paper C« 
“StaBility.” 
McCormick Armstrong 
Kan. “Impressions. 
McIntire, Magee & Brown Co., 
phia. “Kachoo News.’ 
Marcil Trust Co., Montreal Oue 
“Thrift.” 


New York 


Wichita, 


Press, 
” 


Philadel 
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Syracuse, 


Dolgeville, 
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John Martin Paper Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 


Man. ‘“Martin’s Papyrus.” 

Mason Printing Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 
“Mason’s Monthly.” 

Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio 


“Mason Mail.” 

Geo. B. Meadows, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
““Meadows Coal Dealer,” “Meadows 
Manufacturers’ Monthly.” 


Mercantile Bank of the Americas, New 
York. “Compass.” 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago. “Trackless 
Train.” 


Wm. S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati. “Me 
rell Messenger.” 
Miller Bros. & Co., 


“Faces & Figures. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie R. R.,, Minne apolis, Minn 
“Book of Travel.’ 

Modart Corset Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
“Modart Bulletin.” 

Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, “Mo 


hawk Messenger. 


Molton Distributing Co., Cleveland. “Up 


to Date.’ 

Monroe Tire Corp., Chicago “Tire 
News. 

Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co., Grinnell 
Iowa. “Glove Tips.” 

Morse Twist Drill & Mach. Co., New 
Bedford, Mass. “Morse.” 


Neel-Cadillac Co., 


, Philadelphia “Cadil 
lac Standard.” 


Niagara Ptg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
“Niagarians.” 
Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle Creek, 


“Red River Special.” 
Chicago. “Five Min 


Mich. 
Noel State Bank, 
ute Magazine. 
Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, 
“Parkhill Pacemaker.” 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., New York 
“Graphic Arts.” 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., 
“P. H. & Co. Paragraphs. 
Peck & Hills Furniture Co., 
“Bulletin.” 
Phelps Publishing Co., 
“Inside Stuff.” 


Mass 


Chicago. 


Chicago 


Springfield, Mass 


Potts-Knaur Leather Co., Dallas, Tex 
“Southwestern Shoe Findings.” 
Purity Bedding Co., Nashville, Tenn 
“Feather Facts,” “Bedding Bar 
gains.” 

A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. ‘Root 
Hexagon,” “Airline Buzzer.’ 


H. M. Rowe Co., Baltimore, Md. 
“Budget.” 
—_* Williams Co., Clevelan d. 
S.W.P. Monthly,” “News Letter,’ 
“Railway Bulletin,” “Architectural 
Bulletin.” 
Sonora Phonograph Co., Inc 
N.Y. “Sonora Bell.’ 
Spartan Press, Inc., Boston. “Dagger.” 
Stevens & Co., Inc., Providence, R. Z. 


” 


New York, 


“S.Q Advertiser. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Towa 
“Building Farm Trade.” 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago. “Mine 


and Quarry. 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, Que. “Sunshine Maga 
zine.” 


Sundstrand Adding Machine Co., Rock 


ford, Ill. “Sundstrand Keyboard.” 
Surety Coupon Co., Inec., New York. 


“Answer.” 
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Sweet Candy Co., Salt, Lake City, Utah. 
“Chocolate Chats.” 
Tafel Electric Co., Louisville, Ky. 
“Timely Tafeltalks.” 
Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Sales Force.” 
Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. “Tycos-Rochester.” 
L. Taylor & Co., New York. “Tag.” 
Farin & Taylor, San Francisco. “T. & 
T. Imprint.” 
Eptiry G. Thompson & Son Co., New 
eta, Conn. “Wise-Saws.” 
gafompson- Ehlers Co., Chicago. ‘‘Teco 
News. 
Thomsen-Ellis Co., Baltimore, Md. 
“Pridemark.” 
Three-In-One Oil Co., New York. “3-In- 
One Sense.” 
Times Printery, Scranton, Pa. “Envoy.” 
Timken Detroit Axle Co., Detroit. ‘“Tim- 
ken Magazine.” 
pa Metal Furniture Co., Toledo, 
hio. “Booster.’ 

Toledo Scale Co., Toledo, Ohio. “To- 
ledo System.”’ 
Tooke Bros., Ltd., 

“Tooke Talk.” 





Montreal, Que. 


Toric Optical Co., New York. “Toric 
Tips.” 
Toronto Globe, Toronto, Ont. “Retail 


Merchants’ Globe.’ 

T. H. Towell Enterprises, Cleveland. 
“Towell Cadillacian” (Cadillac Own- 
ers), “Towell Topics” (Dodge Own- 
ers), “Total Eclipse” (Music Deal- 
ers). 

Transport Truck Co., Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich. “Transport Headlight.” 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 

hicago. “Troy Topics.” 

Tucketts, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
dor.” 

Twinplex Sales Company, St. Louis. 
“Edgewise.”’ 

Cleveland. 


S. Ulmer & Sons Co., 
“Mortgage Magazine.” 
Under-Feed Stoker Co. of America, De- 
troit. “Combustion Chamber.” 
United ewelers, Inc., New York. 
“Hallmark News.” 

United Motors Service, Inc., Detroit. 
“Contacts.” 

United Phonographs ,Corp., Sheboygan, 
Wis. te a 

U. S. Light & Heat Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. “Flashes.” 

U. S. Worsted Co., Boston. 
Weavings.” 

Universal Portland Cement Co., Chi- 

xo “Universal Dealer.” 
oe, zas & Coke Co., Salt Lake City, 
tah. “Meter Reader.” 

Utah ‘Light & Traction Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. ‘“‘Kar-fax 

Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. “Oil Man 

Vacuum Oil Co., ion York. “‘Compass.”” 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N. J. “Voice of the Victor.” 

Vir Pub. Co., Philadelphia. “Success- 
ful Selling. ~ 

Vogan Chocolate Co., Portland, Ore. 
“Chocolate Drop.” 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. “Solicitor.” 

Wagner Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


Waldo Bros. & Bond Co., Boston. 
“Construction Service.” 


“Humi- 


“Wisdom’s 
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Waldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. “Waldorf Packit.” 

Walkenhorst Printing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. “Dependability.” 

J. Murray Walker & Co., Boston 
“Men & Money.” 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Walling- 
ford, Conn. ‘“Wallace.’ 

Waltham eng Wheel Co., Wal 
tham, Mass. “Kool-Kuts.” 

Henry K. Wampole & Co., Perth, Ont 
“Walpole’s Dealer Helps.” 

John Ward 3 Son, New York. “Ward’s 
Warde Press, 
Words.” 
Warner Brothers Co., New York. “Ad 

vertising Program.” 
Warner Hardware Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. “Warner Knot.” 
Warren Bros., Boston. “Warren Items. 
. D. Warren Co., Boston. “Warren 
Monthly.” 
Warren Soap Co., 
Foot.’ 


Pittsburgh. ‘“Warde’s 


Boston. “Rabbit's 

Washington Loan & Trust Co., Wash 
ington, D. C. “Savings Journ: al.” 

L, E. Waterman Co., New York. “Pen 
Prophet.” 

Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. “Waterous Engi 


g. 

Will A. Watkin Co., Dallas, Texas 
“Watkin Bulletin.” 

Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort 

Jayne, Ind. “Wayne Winner.” 

Weaver Piano Co., Inc., York, Pa. 
“Weaver General Letter.” 

F. S. Webster Company, Boston. “Web 
ster Way.” 

Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

ethod.’ 

Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. ¥ 
“*Welchman.’ 

West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
“Docket.” 

Westcott Motor Car Co., 
Ohio. “Hub Cap 
Western Clock Co., La Salle, Ill. “Tick 

Talk.” 

Western Electric Co., New York. 
“Matchless Times.” 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. “Circle” (Agent- 
jobbers). “Contact” (Dealers). 
“Water Works Journal’ (Water- 
works operators). 

Westinghouse Electric International Co., 
New York. “Westinghouse Inter- 
national.’ 

Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Met age, | News.’ 

Whitaker Paper Co., Cincinnati. ‘“‘Para- 
grafs.” 

wa Cgmpany. Cleveland. ‘‘Alba- 


Tos 

White = Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. “White & Wyckoff View- 
point.” 

Whittet & Shepperson, , Richmond,” Va. 
“Whittet’s Whims.’ 

Wild Bros. Nursery fo. Sarcoxie, Mo 
“Florists Problems.” 

Be. We Wild | & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Policy. 

H. Wilensky & Sons Co.; Atlanta, Ga. 
“Hi. Sole Saver.” 

a S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. “Canadian Bands- 

man and Orchestra Journal.” 


“Webster 


Springfield, 
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Racine’s (Wis.) Fame as a 
Manufacturing Center 
A Short Description of a City of 60,000 by the 


JOURNAL- NEWS 


(forty years as a daily and to soon occupy a new $125,000 home) 


Nearly 200 manufacturing plants, employing 25,000 opera- 
tives, send all over the world articles known and used in 
every home. Here are some with the widest reputation: 


Horlick’s Malted Milk 

J. I. Case Threshers and Plows 
Case Automobiles 

Mitchell Automobiles 

Wallis and Case Tractors 
Johnson’s Floor Wax 

Hartman Trunks 

Alshuler Overalls 

Hilker & Wiecher Overalls 
Harvey Springs 

Hamilton Beach Vibrators and Drink Mixers 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture 


Racine is also one of the largest producers of castings. 

A city with an assessed valuation of $78,500,000 (Racine 
County’s is $113,000,000, the third largest in Wisconsin), 
its industrial situation offers the national advertisers a 
wonderful field. 

In 1920 the Journal-News carried 1,213,618 agate lines 
of foreign advertising. The total volume was 5,654,962 
agate lines. 

The country around Racine is given over to dairy farm- 
ing, raising of sugar beets, cabbage, onions and cereals. 


Send for our booklet on Racine. 


THE RACINE JOURNAL-NEWS 


Member of Foreign Representatives: 
The A. N. P. A. Western—A. W. ALLEN, 
Gosseletes evan Le 1336 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
vee iy Big Eastern—M, C. WATSON, 


Inland Daily Press Association 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“In Racine Most People Read The Journal-News” 
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Announcement 


CHARLES LEE SCOVIL 


who has been associated with Spencer 
Trask & Company, Investment Bankers, for 
more than twenty years, first as chief stat- 
istician and advertising manager, and in 
more recent years as advertising and sales 
manager, has resigned and is now First 
Vice-President of this corporation. 


H. LAMSON SCOVILL 


son of Mr. Henry William Scovill, and 
grandson of Mr. James Mitchell Lamson 
Scovill, who founded the Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
in 1802—the largest independent brass 
manufacturing concern in the United States 
—is now Treasurer of this corporation. 


GALE McNOMEE 


former news editor of the Daily News 
Record and Women’s Wear, and for many 
years associated with other important 
metropolitan newspapers, is now Vice- 
President of this corporation. 


Medley Scovil, President. 


Medley Scovil & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising 
New York City 


25 Broad Street 
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Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati, 
Yhio. “Williamson News.’ 

Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. “Quality Talks.” 

Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
“Willys-Overland Starter.” 

H. W. Wilson Co., New York. “Wil 
son Bulletin.’ 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. “Winchester Her 
ald.” 

Winnipeg, Man., Free Press “Retail 
Merchants’ Monthly.” 

John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
“Trade Notes.” 

Winton , Company, Cleveland “Auto 
cra.” 

Wizard Lightfoot Appliance Co., St 
Louis. “Wizard.” 

Wolf Co., New York. “Wolf Head.” 

Woman's Institute of Domestic Arts & 
Science, Inc., Scranton, Pa. “In- 
spiration.” 

mo Co., Boston. ‘“‘Wonalancet 


W 

>’ &. Wood & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Wood’s Jewels.’ 

Worcester, Mass., ——- “Retail 
Ad-viser.” 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
New York. “Worthington.” 

W. E. Wroe & Co., Chicago. ‘“‘Wroe’s 
Writings.” 

Wyman Partridge & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. “Wyman Partridge Infor- 
mation.” 

Yarnall Waring Co., Philadelphia. 
“Blow-Off.” 

P. B. Yates Machine Co., Beloit, Wis. 
“Yates Quality.” 

Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co, Re chester, 
a 


Y and E Idea.’ 
Young & McCallister, Los Angeles, Cal. 
“Needle.” 
Youth’s Companion, Boston. — < 
Bulletin.” 
Yuba Mfg. Co., San Francisco. “Yuba 


Bulletin.” 


Another Vigorous Slogan for 
Business 
Lorp & THomas 
Los ANGELEs, Feb. 11, 1921. 
’ Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
May 1 suggest for a good 1921 busi- 
ness motto: MORE BACKBONE—LESS 


TAWBONE! 
B. S. Trynin 


New Sunday Paper in Little 
Rock 


The Little Rock Arkansas Democrat 
will issue a Sunday edition beginning 
February 27. 


PRINTERS’ INK wishes to acknowledge 
the co-operation of the Association of 
House Organ Editors, which is affiliated 
with the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, in the preparation of the revised 
list of house magazines, the final instal- 
ment of which appears in this issue. 
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Announcing 
Change in 
Foreign 
Representation 


Beginning March 1, 1921 


Che Day 


New London, Connecticut 


will be represented in 


the foreign field by 


Gilman, Nicholl & 
Ruthman 


World Building, New York 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Eastern Connecticut’s Lead- 
ing Evening Daily 


10,731 A. B.C. 


The only medium that completely 
blankets this prosperous trading 
area of 60,000 within a radius of 
eighteen miles of this progressive 
year ’round manufacturing and 
residential center. 


3c copy 


Tue Day PuBsBLIsHING 
CoMPANY 


Theodore Bodenwein, Pres. and Treas. 
0. G, Andrews, Gen. Mgr. 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 
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“Crop Investment” Insurance 


Advertised 


Farming risks are now being assumed 
by insurance companies. Considerable 
business was done in 1920 by one com 
pany which guaranteed the policyholder 
a minimum cash return for his crop. 
This company went so far as to assume 
market risks, and it is said that its in- 
itial experience, which was frankly ex- 
perimental, cost it much money. 

Another company, the Home Insurance 
Company, New York, is now using lib- 
eral space in farm papers to advertise 
its “Crop Investment” policies. What 
these policies do is described in an illus- 
trated advertisement headed, “Protect 

Your Crop Investment. Then Drive 
Ahead at Full S Speed.” 

“Things look pretty uncertain this 
year, John,” says one farmer to another. 
“What with taking chances with the 
weather, insects and fungus, I don’t 
know where I am gbing to come out.” 

“That’s one way to look at it, Tom 
But I am not taking any chances this 
year. And, believe me, I am not cut- 
ting my acreage of cash crops, either.” 

“What are you driving at? You don’t 
control the weather man, do you? What 
guarantee have you that you'll even get 
back the perfectly good money you're 
putting into seed, fertilizer and labor?” 

“The best kind of a guarantee, Tom 
A legally binding guarantee, signed by 
one of the strongest companies in Amer 
ica. I _mean a crop investment policy 
in the Home Insurance Company, New 
York.” 

“John is right; a Home Crop Invest 
ment Policy takes the risk out of farm- 
ing. It guarantees you against the loss 
of your investment in crop production 
through insect or fungus damage, 
drought, excessive moisture, floéd, frost 
and winter kill. 

“And the cost is less than you may 
suppose. The rates are based on your 
crop yields over a series of years. They 
are just and reasonable.” 


O. W. Hollis Succeeds J. A. 
Taylor 


O. W. Hollis has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the W. S. 
Quinby Co., Boston, importer and 
roaster of “La Touraine” coffee. Mr 
Hollis, who was formerly general sales 
manager of the Randall-Faichney Co., 
Inc., Boston, maker of surgical instru- 
ments and automobile accessories, suc 
ceeds J. A. Taylor in the Quinby or- 
ganization. Mr. Taylor, as reported in 
a recent issue of Printers’ Ink, is with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


National Newspaper Cigar 
Campaign 
The I. Lewis Cigar Company, New- 
ark, N. J., maker of the “John Ruskin” 


cigar, has’ placed its account with the 
Dorland Agency, Inc. A national news- 


paper campaign will be undertaken. 
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An Agency 











Opportunity 


Somewhere in the agency field is 
an able man who controls a few 
advertising accounts, but is not pro- 
gressing as he believes he should. 

We are a young, splendidly or- 
ganized agency, with an enviable 
record of results. But we need 
another man to round out our 
organization, for the method of in- 
tensive service which has made our 
success requires an adequate num- 
ber of good men at the top. 

We want to get in touch with an 
outside man of large caliber and 
experience who is either a busi- 
ness-getter or a business-handler, 
or a combination man. And we 
are far more interested in the man 
than in the business he can bring 
with him. 

Frankly, our standard for this 
man is very high, but to the right 
man we believe we can offer an 
opportunity which is seldom 
equalled in the agency field. 

In writing, please give us your 
record in detail. 

Address “E. M.,” Box 149, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Photo ‘Engravers, Color Pi 








Shake! 


To thousands of you men out- 
side of Chicago we make our 
initial bow— 


Not, however, as a babe in 
swaddling clothes, nor even with 
the blush of the debutante in 
business affairs. 


But rather as the seasoned, 
genial, gray haired man who has 
done things in this world and is 
still doing them. 


Suffice it to say, here, that Peco 
Plates and Peco Service have for years 
satisfied even the most critical of Chi- 
cago buyers of printing plates. In 
succeeding issues of Printers Ink we 
shall tell you Why—Or—better still 
drop us a line and we'll tell you per- 
sonally. 


To you men in Chicago, Peco Plates 
need no introduction. We’ll continue 
to drop in and shake you by the hand. 


Premier Engraving G. 


605 South Clark Street 
Chicago 
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Nev Wwspapers Study Merchandis- 


ing Co-operation 
The resolution recently adopted by 
the National Association of Newspape1 
Executives regarding newspaper mer 
chandising co-operation met with the 
unanimous approval of members of the 


Newspaper Representatives Association 
of Chicago, at a special meeting on 
February 15. The’ resolution was orig 


inally prepared by the Standing Com 
mittee on Agency Relations of the Na 
tional Association of Newspaper Ex 
ecutives, of which M. E. Foster of the 
Houston Chronicle is chairman, and 
Bert N. Garstin, George M. Burbach, 
A. G. Newmyer and Frank D. Webb, 
members. 

On February 16 the resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the Inland 
Daily Press Association, after a report 
presented by J. K. Groom, chairman 
of the Association’s Committee on 
Merchandising Co-operation. 

The resolution is as follows: 

“First. To study the local market 
and trade territory and be able to re 
port intelligently thereon for both lo 
cal and national advertisers. 

“Second. To furnish such informa- 
tion for prospective advertisers and to 
make market investigations which may 
be general in scope and applicable to 
many accounts, but to insist that the 
identity of the proposed advertiser be 
made known before reporting infor- 
mation compiled on a specific line. 

“Third. o endeavor to educate the 
dealer in better merchandising methods 
and to insist that advertised goods be 
furnished customers rather than ‘just 
as good’ substitute. 

“Fourth. To encourage adequate met 
chandising by supplying data, maps, 
route lists to the trade for the use of 
salesmen of the manufacturer or ad- 
vertiser who has made a bona fide con- 
tract for advertising space. 

“Fifth. To decline requests for ser- 
vice that are clearly not within the 
province of newspaper, such as selling 
goods or other canvassing, or the pay- 
ment of bills for printing and postage 
of letters, broadsides, etc.” 





Chicago Art Firm Reorganizes 

The Society of Poster Art in Chi- 
cago has reorganized under the name 
of the Allied Advertising Arts, with 
Samuel W. Bowers director 
It will offer a service in engrav- 
ing and printing. 


as_ sales 
art, 





Hart Connects with Agency 


W. M. Hart, for the last five years 
advertising manager of Photoplay Maga- 
sine, Chicago, has become associated 
with Barrett & Company, Chicago, ad- 
vertising agency. 





B. A. Davey with Donnelley 


B. A. Davey, former Chicago and 
Washington newspaper man, has been 


made account executive for the R. R. 
Chicago 


Donnelley & Sons Company. 
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Selling of 
Goods 


the Dominant 

man who heads the 
Dominant family 
whose purchasing agent 
is the Dominant woman, 


and whose 


office pur- 


chasing agent may be 
a young chap just out 


of College— 


Obviously it is a waste 
of some accounts to use 
all publications that 


claim high 


percentage 


of subscribers who own 
automobiles and silk 


shirts. 


Why not play 


safe and cultivate the 


majority 


of really 


dominant men and tell 
your story to them 
through the alumni 


magazines ? 


The thirty-eight alumni 
ublications have a com- 
ined circulation of 140,000 


coll 
can 


e trained men. 
uy this circulation by 


You 


units of a thousand. Re- 
qpan a rate card for your 
le, or ask to see a repre- 


sentative. 


ALUMNI MAGAZINES 
ASSOCIATED 
Madison Square 5064 


23 E. 26th St. 


New York 


ROY BARNHILL, Inc. 


Sole Representative 


New York 
23 East 26th St. 


Chicago, IIL 
Transportation Bidg. 
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FOR SALE 
A Going Mail 


Order Business 


This business has been 
running several years, has a 
valuable list of customers, 
and catalogs, stock and equip- 
ment necessary to carry on 
an aggressive campaign of ex- 
pansion. 

Circumstances at the pres- 
ent time make it necessary to 
dispose of this business that 
offers 


An Opportunity 


to any man who has the mail 
order inclination or who can 
harness it up to his present 
business as an outlet to rapid 
expansion. 

This business has had the 
benefit of many thousands of 
dollars of national advertis- 
ing and it has a very tangible 
customer, good-will won by 
years of honest merchandis- 
ing. 

There is practically no 
limit to the possibilities that 
the investment of a few 
thousand will open up to 
you. You would better write 
for full information—this is 
truly an opportunity such as 
seldom comes to a man seek- 
ing investment. 


Address B. W., Box 144, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 























The Hard Climb Back from 
Avernus 


The most favorable indication indus- 
trially for the present year is the evi- 
dence of a return to economic production 
methods. It will be a good thing for 
producers to learn again how to sell 
their products. For a long time things 
have been bought rather than sold. 
There will be a great gain in the re- 
vival of the profession of salesmanship, 
and salesmanship will mean the right 
price, which is something the country 
has not known for a good while. 

It would be a misfortune if any of 
the patent methods of restoring the in- 
dustrial pace of early 1921 could be 
made to work. We shall not get rid 
in a month or in six months of the 
vicious practices which have controlled 
manufacturing and buying and selling 
in the United States during the war and 
since. The worker has been getting out 
of industry a good deal more than he 
put in. Profits in many lines have been 
inordinate. The Government paid the 
bill, meanwhile borrowing to the limit 
from the people. The game had a cer- 
tain exhilaration while it lasted, but 
now the old way of working and saving 
must be learned over again. We may 
look for a good deal of progress along 
this old-fashioned road in 1921, and that, 
at the moment, is one of the most en- 
qoumaias things in the outlook.— 

Findley, editor-in-chief The Iron 
Age, before the editorial conference of 
the New York Business Publishers 
Association. 


No Change on “Harper’s 
Magazine” 
The item in last week’s issue of 
5 ate al Inx regarding the work of 
R. Richardson for Harper & 
} RS referred only to the outgoing 
advertising of their book department— 
not to advertising work of any kind for 
Harper's Magazine, which continues as 
heretofore under the direction of T. N. 
Francis, with C. B. Parker as Western 
manager. 


7 “ P 
New Accounts with Philadel- 
phia Agency 
The Advertising Service Company, 
Philadelphia, will change its name to 
Burns-Buckley Company, on March 15. 
This agency has recently obtained the 
accounts of the Sterling Pure Food 
Company, General Reproduction Com- 
pany, and Pan-American Laboratories, 
Inc., all of Philadelphia, and J. H. 

McMullen, of Allentown, Pa, 


Oldfield Tire Co. Appoints 
R. S. Jemison 


R. S. Jemison has been made adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
The Oldfield Tire Company, Akron, O. 
For the last year he has been in charge 
of sales promotion for the Miller Rub- 
ber Company. 
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Why WOMEN read the 
STRAND MAGAZINE 


By Ethel E. Mannin 


OMAN is traditionally subtle, of complex 
psychology. But there is no very great subtlety 
behind the reason why “ The Strand Magazine” 

numbers so many women among its very numerous readers. 
It is not essentially a woman's paper. There are a good 
many more publications with an infinitely mere feminine 
appeal, and yet | know of no medium by which the advertiser 
of women’s goods can more surely make a successful appeal 
than through this popular magazine. And the reason is 
simply this :—“ The Strand Magazine” caters for all 
tastes ; it commands the services of the most popular writers 
and artists of the day; it is brimful of lightly entertaining 
stories, and stories of charming sentiment ; stories that give 
one a lumpy feeling in the throat, and stories that make one 
chuckle aloud; stories that cause the heart to beat a little 
faster, and stories that one reads best in idle mood. It is 
delightfully illustrated, and contains matter of interest as 
well as amusement. It is the sort of magazine that goes 
well with a box of chocolates and a cosy armchair ; the sort 
of magazine one turns to after a trying day’ $s opping, or 
a strenuous day at the ofhce. It is a magazine read by 
Every Woman—from the typist of Suburbia to the Lady 
of Mayfair, because it is a magazine of varied interest; a 
magazine to suit all moods that haunt that changeful, 
restless thing, the Female Mind. Being a woman—! know. 


Therefore Advertise in 


TRAND 
MAGAZINE 


LONDON 3 ENGLAND 
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“Flavor” as an Advertising Asset 


Beech-Nut Finds That More Than One of the Senses Yields to Appeal 
of Fine Flavor 


By L. E. Firth 


HERE has always seemed to 

be a great deal of romance 
about the little town of Canajo- 
harie in the Mohawk Valley. 
Partly it may be the low ripple 
of the aboriginal syllables, which 
recreate in one’s mind the days 
of the Five Nations of the Iro- 
quois council. Partly it may be 
the more-than-coincidence that 
the Indian name Can-a-jo-ha-rie 
(“the - kettle - that-washes-itself”) 
was given to that basin of Teka- 
horawa Creek which marks the 
site of the town since made 
famous by the name Beech-Nut. 
Among the famous trade names 
of the world, it would be diffi- 
cult to find one more fitting, either 
in atmosphere or literal applica- 
tion, than the name Beech-Nut. 
When that little group of Cana- 
joharie people started out over 
twenty-five years ago to smoke 
hams and bacon in a warehouse 
forty feet square, they learned 
that the best flavor was achieved 
by curing the pork in the old- 
fashioned way, over smoldering 
beechwood, hickory and maple 
for ninety-six hours. Hence the 
name Beech-Nut, which though of 
peculiar fitness for bacon, has 
since become by extension a 
country-wide synonym for purity, 
flavor and genuineness in food 
products of many kinds—jellies, 
jams, marmalades, mustards, salad 
dressing, gum, mints, ginger ale, 


chili sauce, tomato catsup, and 
various others. In short, the 
simple creed of the Beech-Nut 


people has been “whenever we be- 
lieve we can make a product bet- 
ter than that product is being 
made elsewhere we go ahead and 
make it.” 

A trip through the Beech-Nut 
plant is a revelation even to 
those most accustomed to efficient 
methods and cleanliness in food 


The 
“The 





Reprinted by permission of 
H. K. McCann Company from 
Quarterly.” 





product establishments. Practic- 
ally every operation is performed 
by machinery, and yet the white- 
clad employees so evidently take 
a personal interest in their work 
that one’s mind runs back to the 
days of the individualist work- 
man the excellence of whose 
product was the chief source of 
pleasure. Working conditions in 
the Beech-Nut plant are ideal. 
The glass walls of the building 
look out upon a scene of quiet 
beauty. The air is pure. The 
rooms are large and uncrowded, 
and are beautified with plants and 
flowers. Americans from the 
neighborhood, many of them of 
the original Old Dutch stock are 
employed in the plant and the 
girls wear what is approximately 
the costume of a trained nurse. 
The laundering of these uniforms 
is one of the many subsidiary 
activities carried on by the 
Beech-Nut Packing Company. 

Then there is a Beech-Nut 
ethical standard. The Beech-Nut 
people sell their hog rinds to tan- 
ners, not to sausage manufactur- 
ers. In making apple jelly they 
use steam-jacketed copper kettles 
lined with silver to prevent 
erosion. All apples are quartered, 
cored and skinned and all worm 
holes and soft spots are removed. 
Beech-Nut catsup and chili sauce 
are not made from tomato pulps 
and put away in barrels, but are 
made from fresh tomatoes. It is 
all part of their food-quality ideal. 
And yet the Beech-Nut people 
have done more than this. They 
have raised bacon from a plebeian 
food to a delicacy which has led 
many a hotel keeper and restau- 
rant owner to display the magic 
name Beech-Nut on his bill-of- 
fare. 

For a quarter of a century the 
Beech-Nut people have been add- 
ing product after product to their 
list of “foods of finest flavor.” 
But after all the one product 
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The State of 
Depression 


which exists over the country at the 
present time does not greatly affect 
the purchasing power of Park De- 
partments, City Managers, Civic 
Organizations and officials charged 
with the development of Parks, 
Boulevards and Playgrounds, For 
that reason 


The Park International 


represents an active field of con- 
struction. Over 35% of its sub- 
scribers comes under the above 
classification, 35% are Architects 
and Landscape Architects, and the 
remainder municipal and industrial 
organizers, public-spirited citizens 
and private estate owners, Its suc- 
cess as an advertising medium is 
assured. Write for your sample 
copy and further details. 


THE PARK INTERNATIONAL 
808 Seventeenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

New York Office: 48 East 4lst Street 














Good Position 
Awaits 
Advertising Man 


in Advertising Department of 
large national advertiser sell- 
ing through grocery trade. 

We want a man of execu- 
tive type, pleasing personality, 
preferably college trained, 
twenty-five to thirty years of 
age, with some advertising ex- 
perience. 

There is an unusual future 
here for one who combines 
sound ideas on business with 
exceptional mental equipment 
and capacity for work. 

Business located in the East. 


Answer in fullest detail. 
Your letter will be held in 
confidence. A. F., Box 141, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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which has a world-wide associa- 
tion with the name Beech-Nm 
is Beech-Nut Bacon. There is 
flavor in its most unequivocal 
form. Perhaps this consideration 
had something to do with the de- 
cision of the Beech-Nut people 
to enter a very large and growing 
market which the late war has 
done much to extend. It is but 
a step from Beech-Nut Bacon 
to Beech-Nut Pork and Beans. 
Nature seems to have intended 
that pork flavor and bean flavor 
should forever go hand in hand 
to delight the palates and sustain 
the life of the human race. New 
England may claim to have nour- 
ished the infant in its early days, 
but in its full grown strength of 
manhood it is rapidly coursing 
throughout the country, and in 
fact the world. 

There are many opinions among 
bean epicures. Some like them 
hot. Some like them cold. Some 
like them plain and some like them 
pretty well smothered by condi- 
ments. As usual, the Beech-Nut 
people started on a still-hunt* for 
bean flavor. Situated as _ their 
Canajoharie and Rochester plants 
were, in the heart of the New 
York State bean and tomato 
country, the best of raw -material 
grew practically at their doors. 
They were already famous the 
world over for their pork flavor, 
so it only remained to develop a 
sauce that would bring out the 
true “beaniness” instead of smoth- 
ering it, and then to combine pork 
juices with the authentic bean 
taste in order to produce pork and 
beans up to the Beech-Nut stand- 
ard of flavor which had existed 
for a good quarter century. Par- 
ticular credit for the development 
and perfection of this important 
Beech-Nut product belongs to 
Beech-Nut’s Rochester plant, un- 
der the direction of L. T. Hallett. 

So much for the producing of 
fine flavor. The next thing was 
to carry to the public through the 
medium of advertising, full con- 
viction concerning this pork and 
bean flavor. Advertising flavor as 
an abstract quality in foods is an 
exceedingly interesting problem to 
any advertiser. No matter how 
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A] EWSPAPER advertising figures for 1920 compiled and 
.N published by the Statistical Department of the New 
York Evening Post and the Chicago Advertising Age and 
Mail Order Journal show that The Columbus Dispatch for 
the entire year stood FIFTH in America and FIRST in 
Ohio in volume of paid advertising published by the lead- 
ing evening and Sunday morning newspapers. There were 
only eight newspapers in the world (evening or morning) 
that exceeded this newspaper in advertising carried. 





Here are the five papers (evening and Sunday morning) 
having the greatest record: 


Detroit News............ 28,121,438 Lines 
Pittsburgh Press......... 24,776,570 Lines 
Washington Star.......... 21,052,990 Lines 
Chicago Daily News..... 20,396,781 Lines 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH.....19,292,310 Lines 


In its own field (Central Ohio) The Columbus Dispatch in 
1920 published 1,472,690 lines more paid advertising than 
was carried by all the other Columbus papers combined. 


166 display advertisers doing business in Columbus 
use but this one evening newspaper. 


The Columbus Disputch. 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
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much care, patience and delicacy 
of treatment the manufacturer has 
used in the actual preparation of 
the product, the difficulty of con- 
vincing the public through the 
medium of advertising still re- 
mains. 

Continued experience with this 
difficulty eventually leads every 
advertiser to the consideration of 
the question “What is flavor?” Is 
it the sensation received through 
the sense of taste alone? Is it a com- 
bination of the senses of taste and 
smell? Or is it even broader, 
including other senses as well? As 
for the sense of taste alone any- 
one who has ever tried to sample 
delicate viands while afflicted with 
a cold in the head knows that 
there are very few “tastes” dis- 
tinguishable under those condi- 
tions. He can recognize probably 
four “tastes’—sweet, sour, salt 
and bitter. But the myriad subtle 
flavors that ordinarily make his 
mouth water are wasted. Some 
authorities claim that smell and 
taste are merged into a single 
sense so far as they relate to gas- 
tronomy. Others claim that 
“taste” actually includes most of 
the other senses, being made up 
of color, smell, sight and touch, 
as well as taste in the stricter 
sense. The last opinion quoted 
above is of particular interest. 
Probably nearly everyone has felt 
that all the senses have con- 
tributed to the flavor of a feast 
under certain conditions. A chop 
served in a dingy wayside inn 
with smoke coated rafters and 
rough, scarred, unpainted table, 
may well be of better flavor than 
one eaten in an immaculately 
white restaurant polished to a 
glitter. What is the secret? 
Partly the actual taste perhaps, 
and partly too the worn board be- 
fore you, hollowed by countless 
elbows. That’s touch. Partly 
the sound of the nearby grill, the 
merry sizzling of a spitted fowl 
before the fire—the sense of hear- 
ing. How much is taken in 
through the eye? Does the 
golden brown color of toasted 
rolls or of a duck stuffed with 
apples help along the flavor—the 
“mouth watering” quality pre- 
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is your 
letterhead 


In design, 

paper and 
quality print- 
ing, does it 
qualify as your 
business am- 
bassador? 


Associated Artist 
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write for our 
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WANTED 


A Man With Capital Who 
Controls Accounts 


Somewhere there is a man, now 
connected with an advertising 
agency, who has dreamed of estab- 
lishing his own organization, yet 
realized that his capital—say $5000 
or $10,000—was insufficient to 
tackle the job alone. Yet this man 
controls several accounts, totalling 
enough bookings per year to pay 
him a good-sized salary. 

To such a man we offer a connection 
with an agency equipped to handle and 
place his business as well as his pres- 
ent organization, and an opportunity to 
realize his ambition to become an agency 
owner, with an interest, through invest- 
ment, not only in his own business, but 
also in the general accounts of the agency. 

We are looking for this man because 
we want to grow and grow quickly, and 
because we want to add his brains and 
advertising experience, as well as his 
accounts, to our organization. 

The arrangement must, of course, be 
mutually advantageous. If you think 
you can meet our requirements, inves- 
tigate and see if we can meet yours. 

Address K. S. R., Box 142, P. I. 





osition 
Wanted 


HOROUGHLY com- 

petent, steady and 
reliable young man de- 
sires position. Has pur- 
chased art-work, engrav- 
ings, woodcuts, electros, 
composition, paper, print- 
ing and binding for a 
mail-order house and for 
publishing houses. Can 
write copy. Thirty-three 
years old, married, an 
American and is highly 
recommended. His ser- 
vices can be _ obtained 
immediately and at mod- 
erate salary. 


Moderate — 


Box 133 Printers’ Ink 
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viously mentioned? Granted that 
“atmosphere” has a great deal to 
do with flavor, one more question 
still remains: “How is the proper 
atmosphere to be gained? 

What particular kind of atmos- 
phere does the general public as- 
sociate with fine flavor in foods? 
Listen anywhere. When one 
person wants to say how good the 
“victuals” are, he or she says they 
have the old-fashioned taste. It’s 
old-fashioned strawberry  short- 
cake, old-fashioned buckwheat 
cakes, old-fashioned pumpkin pie. 
By and large, there is a pretty 
firm belief that the old-fashioned 
foods were natural and honest and 
genuine. 

Following this belief the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company has chosen 
to give an old-fashioned atmos- 
phere to its advertising of Beech- 
Nut Pork and Beans. Accord- 
ingly, it has harked back to the 
days when people thought more 
about food from a human stand- 
point and less about food from a 
laboratory standpoint—when flavor 
was more prized than calories. 
Some modern dietitians in fact 
have indicated that the pendulum 
is swinging back ‘toward natural 
selection in foods. Certain ex- 
periments have shown that grow- 
ing animals, given free choice of 
various foods, partook in such 
proportion that they grew faster 
than any previously recorded 
which had been fed on mixtures 
scientifically prepared. In other 
words they liked best the foods 
that liked them best. 

So it appears that there is 
much to be said for the days when 
food was unaffectedly valued for 
its own sake—when a famous 
man could say there was “as 
marked a difference between steaks 
as between faces.” When men 
lived to eat, dining was truly an 
art. We read of mouth-watering 
combinations like chicken with 
asparagus, dark brown gravies and 
walnut pickle, green apricot tarts 
and white truffles of Piedmont. 
Very particular too were these 
artists of the table. They under- 
stood not only eating, but cook- 
ing and the selection and compo- 
sition of a dinner. Partridges 
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bie advertising, 
Does the retailer tie up 
with my campaign? 
= He does Not! 
——— He's folic! 
S nearsidhted! 
= r—] Ty Hes seltisis — 
| D-n the retailer! 


Wait a minute —-— 


ME: National Advertiser—Mr. Agency Plan Man. Stop cuss- 
ing the retailer. Quit ranting and get down to facts. 
May-be there’s something wrong with your advertising. May- 
be you are too close to your business to see it from the re-+ 
tailer’s standpoint. 

It is well within the realm of possibilities that the retailer is 
right and that you are wrong. 

Mr. H. S. Baker, advertising manager of the Chamberlin, 
Johnson, DuBose Company, of Atlanta, Georgia, has given the 
subject considerable study and has written a treatise on 


“NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AND RETAIL SELLING” 


in which Mr. Baker not only gives his reasons for thinking that 
many of the national advertising campaigns are fundamentally 
wrong, but makes some remarkable and revolutionary sugges- 
tions on how they may be improved. 

This treatise is sane. It will give you a fresh viewpoint from 
which you can judge your advertising through the eyes of the 
retailer. 

Perhaps some of your pet theories will emerge torn and 
bloody after a battle with Mr. Baker’s hard- -pan facts. Perhaps 
you will not agree with all of the writer’s suggestions, but, 
whether you do or not you'll get a new angle on the science of 
advertising and selling—you'll learn the ideas of the retailer 
who after all is the man who actually sells your merchandise. 


Pin a dollar to your letterhead and mail it. 
Your copy will be rushed to you. Address 


H. S. BAKER 
c-o Chamberlin, Johnson, DuBose Company 
Whitehall Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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I Would Like to Hear 
from Some 


MANUFACTURER 
or Service Corporation 


Requiring an Unusually 
Experienced and Capable 


SALES AND ADVERTIS- 
ING EXECUTIVE 


and willing (after ‘satisfactory demon- 
stration) to pay what he is worth to 
the business. Twenty years of inten- 
sive training in: salesmanship and sales- 
coaching—business research and writing 
of sales literature—creating and direct- 
ing of sales and advertising campaigns— 
advertising agency work and all classes 
of media—and a varied range of prod- 
ucts and service; also accurate knowl- 
edge of territory, some acquaintance 
with foreign languages; good health and 
physique, incurable predilection for hard 
work and AAAI credentials. American; 
mature; now unsatisfactorily connected; 
will locate anywhere that the right “job” 
is. Please state full particulars, as to 
your requirements. Address 


8 & A Executive, 
Box 151, Care of Printers’ Ink. 











Salesmanager 


Available 


A Salesmanager whose sales 
and advertising policies and 
methods have built up the 
sales of a several million 
dollar manufacturing cor- 
poration, well known na- 
tionally, to the point where 
the 1920 sales exceeded the 
best prior year’s record by 
50%, is open for another 
sales “job.” College man; 
39; married. Address “R. 
H.,” Box 140, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink, 833 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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were worth eating only in July 
and larks in January. Turnips, 
they said, should never be served 
without a boiled leg of mutton, 
Mushrooms should be done 
“plainly” in front of a fire, and 
roast beef should be followed only 
by a simple jelly. One spokes- 
man summed it all up in these 
words, “Anybody can dine, but 
very few know how to dine so as 
to instre the greatest amount of 
health and enjoyment.” Against 
this background of squires and 
pigeon pies, of settles and inn- 
pumps, of post boys and pot boys 
and good food well cooked, the 
Beech-Nut Packing Company has 
chosen to dramatize the flavor of 
Beech-Nut Pork and_ Beans, 
Hence the gallery of character 
portraits associated with the world 


of trencherdom—the Squire, the 
Dominie, the Chirurgeon, the 
Night Watchman, the Town 


Crier, the Stage Driver, the Pot 
Boy, Mine Host, and last but not 
least, the Mistress of the House, 
the dispenser of true Hospitality. 

This sketch was begun with a 
reference to the Romance of 
Canajoharie, and it can not well 
close without a reference to the 
Romance of Beech-Nut. When 
an interviewer talks with the gen- 
tlemen responsible for the suc- 
cess of the Beech-Nut idea, he 
soon discovers not only a Ro- 
mance of Flavor but a Romance 
of Business as well. All the gray 
and formal envelope of raw ma- 
terials and overhead and output 
and gross profits and distribution 
and competition—all this melts 
away and you see just some peo- 
ple up in Canajoharie making 
good things to eat the very best 
way they know how. 

They are all Canajoharie peo- 
ple—Bartlett Arkell, president; 
W. H. Lipe, vice-president and 
general manager; Frank E. Bar- 
bour, secretary of the company; 
J. S. Ellithorpe, and the rest. 
There is a spirit of loyalty to 
Canajoharie, of co-operation from 
top to bottom among themselves, 
and of uncompromising fidelity 
to a business ideal which is in- 
spiring to all who come in con- 
tact with the organization. 
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The Great Eveninn Daily 


published in Buenos Aires—three editions — 
largest circulation of any Afternoon Newspaper 
in South America—the medium through which 
you can get desirable business. 


Write for booklet and rate card, Avenida de Mayo 760, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, or to the following American Ad- 
vertising Agencies: 


ies 


¢ 





THESE F 


oh Sand 

Pate Horatio Camps Advertising Agency, 62 Cortlandt St., New York. 
=. The Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau, 234 Fifth Ave., New York 
oll, Johnston Overseas Service, 277 Broadway, New York. 
o<- T. B. Browne, Ltd., 7 East 42d Street, New York. 

ar Atlas Advertising Agency, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

5 A. R. Elliot Advertising, 62 to 68 West Broadway, New York. 
se Morse International Agency, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
* Curtiss Special Agency, 450 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
seuecd The Export Advertising Agency, Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
dion J. Roland Kay Co., Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 






The Newspaper That Believes in Americans 
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Printing and Binding of 
Large Editions Solicited 


We are in position to accept 
contracts calling for expert 
work and prompt delivery. 
Noorder too big for us—or too 
difficult. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Correspondence 
is invited. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TEXTBOOK PRESS 


Scranton, Penna. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


The land for trial campaigns—a nursery for beginners—a prov- 
ing ground for sales and advertising plans. 


IT IS THE IDEAL TERRITORY 


Cities close together—no long jumps for salesmen. 


It is only 


12 hours from Bangor, Maine, to Bridgeport, Connecticut—from 
farthest North to farthest South. 

Good jobbing houses—distribution easy and accounts absolutely 
safe. The jobber and dealer appreciate advertised goods. 


Results can be accurately traced. 


The value of the Adver- 


tising Copy and Selling Plan can be determined absolutely. A 
trial tests your theory and tells you if it is right. 


Here is great per capita wealth dominating ability to purchase 


what pleases them. 


. Here in New England are the highest ratio of skilled mechanics 
and skilled factory operators at the highest wages. 

You may begin with Maine and run down through the other 
six States, or begin with Connecticut and run up, or begin with 
Massachusetts and work out, but cover the local cities—and the 


results will be exceedingly good. 


Fifteen of the Best 


LOWELL, MASS. 
Daily Circulation 17,353 P. O. 
Population 112,759 with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Cir. 15, 504 A. B. C.—2c 
Population 99, 148, with ochube 128, 000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 


Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 49,692 A. B. C. 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 
TAUNTON, MASS. DAILY 
Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


TELEGRAM- 
WORCESTER, MASS. TELEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 72,939 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. TIMES 

Net Paid Circulation 23,404 A. B. C. 
Auditor’s Report 

Serves territory of 130,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. 3 5 


Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


COURIER-CITIZEN 


New England Dailies 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 oO. 
Population 150,000, with a ad 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (2vening) 
Daily Cir. over 10, 640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
WATERBURY, CT., REPUBLICAN 


Daily 10,992 A.B.C.; Sun. 11,425 A.B.C. 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100,000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 552 Ss. & ©. 
Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,000 
MANCHESTER, N. H. eri and 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Net Paid Circulation now 9,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150 ,000 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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Why and How Southeast Mis- 
souri Will Advertise 


Southeast Missouri, geographically, as 
well as according to soil, is a sepa- 
rate and distinct part of Missouri. Cut 
off from the balances of the State by 
the Ozark Mountains and bounded on 
the other sides by the Mississippi River 
and Arkansas, it is a section separate 
and apart from the rest. The land is 
made land, and was up to twenty years 
ago a vast swamp. It was a sort of a 
flood plain of the Mississippi River. 

Now the citizens of that territory 
want to tell the people of the United 
States that their land is no longer a 
swamp, that it is excellent farming 
land that can be easily and profitably 
tilled, and that more farmers are 
needed. For this purpose they are 
arranging to undertake an advertising 
campaign through the Southeast Mis- 
souri Agricultural Bureau, Sikeston, Mo. 

Funds are now being raised. The 
plan under which the money is being 
raised is described for Printers’ Inx 
as follows, by T. A. Wilson, acting 
secretary: 

“Roughly, this plan is five cents per 
acre per year for all real estate owned; 
one dollar per one thousand dollars of 
capital stock for all corporations, with 
unincorporated concerns on approxi- 
mately the same basis. A citizen mem 
bership, which would fall under neither 
of above-mentioned heads, at a mini- 
mum of ten dollars a year.” 

Describing the work which has been 
done to better the agricultural value of 
this territory, Mr. ilson says: 

“The citizens of southeast Missouri 
of their own initiative and without the 
assistance of any government, either 
State or national, have completed the 
greatest reclamation roject ever 
attempted by man. y a series of 
canals, the digging of which was financed 
by the land owners, nearly five million 
acres of land have been filled for cul 
tivation.” 


Wherein We Comply with a 
Suggestion 


With the request, “Printer’s Ink 
please copy,” the editor of the bulletin 


a by the Advertisers’ Club, 
neaster, Pa., says: 
“We recommend that all ambitious 


advertisers come to Lancaster to ad- 
dress our club meetings. Immediately 
after Mont B. Wright gained a na- 
tional reputation by coming here he 
was elected president of the Association 
of National Advertisers at their Lake- 
wood convention held December 8.’ 


Griffin Returns to Thos. D. 
Murphy Co. 


H. E. Griffin, who was sales manager 
of M. F. Shafer & Co., Omaha, Neb., 
has become an executive of The Thos. 
D. Murphy Co., Red Oak, Ia., manu- 
facturer of calendars. He was for- 
merly with the Murphy company for 
four and a half years. 
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PORTLAND 
Maine’s 
Financial Center 


Per Capita 
Banking Resources 
$1,116.39 


Note: The average per capita of the 
Nineteen other New England Federal 
Reserve cities is $676.40. PORTLAND 
has highest per capita in the New Eng- 
land district—$1,116.39. 

A Market for Investments. 

A Market for things to eat. 

A Market for things to wear. 

A Market for things to enjoy. 
A Corking Good Market for All Good 

Things 


THE 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


Is the Leading and Best Paper in 
Portand 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago—Detroit 


400,000 


Circulation 





New England 
Home Dailies 


Exclusively 


Julius Mathews 


Special Agency 


Boston—1 Beacon St. 

New York—171 Madison Ave. 
Detroit—142 Lafayette Boulevard, West. 
Chicago—8 South Dearborn St. 


“Because We Know 
New Engl 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink Pusrisuinc Company 
Publishers. 

Orvicz: 185 MApIsoN Avenue, New York 

City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 

President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 

President , AWRENCE. Treasurer, 

Davip Marcus. ™ 


Chicago Office: 833 Peoples Gas Building, 

122 South Michigan Boulevard, Kirk Tavior, 

Manager. Telephone, Harrison 1706-1707. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 

Jutius Maruews, Manager. 

Atlanta Offices: 1004 Candler Building, 

Geo. M. Koun, Manager. 
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A. D. McKinney, Manager. 
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When the That was a sig- 
Main Chance “ificam thing 
Flickers ‘'2t George 


Eastman, of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., said in an 
interview recently, which should 
have its lesson for sales and ad- 
vertising executives. 

In describing his early trials, 
Mr. Eastman said that he prac- 
tically failed on two different oc- 
casions in his efforts to manu- 
facture a satisfactory dry plate. 
When he finally succeeded in 
working out an emulsion that pro- 
duced the results he wanted, and 
the business began to assume 
large proportions, he started to 
look about for a substitute for 
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the glass plate and to perfect an- 
other material and method which 
could be utilized in case of a third 
failure. This investigation led to 
the discovery of the film and the 
enormous field which soon after 
opened up among amateur users 
of still-picture cameras and the 
development of the motion pic- 
ture industry. Said Mr. East- 
man: 

“One of the biggest things | 
have learned in business, one of 
the controlling policies of my life, 
is this: The moment you have 
found out that you can do a thing 
in one way, and that this one way 
depends for its success upon out- 
side factors which you cannot 
control, then immediately start to 
devise some other way, so that 
no set of circumstances can leave 
you helpless. I learned that les- 
son in all bitterness. But it is 
also a lesson for others. I am 
certain that we should have fewer 
failures in this world if people 
would learn that more than one 
road leads to success.” 

Too often in the history of ad- 
vertising has a concern been con- 
tent to rest upon a half-success, 
and thereby lost its larger future. 
Too often has a campaign or a 
policy been continued year after 
year just because it seemed to be 
doing “as well as could be ex- 
pected” until some competitors 
came along with a better product, 
a better system of distribution or 
selling, or a more intensive and 
more comprehensive policy and 
method of advertising. 

How many advertising failures, 
or near failures, have been due to 
a tendency to rest when the first 
success has been achieved, in- 
stead of using that respite to 
look for a better way or a bigger 
way to carry the product or ser- 
vice to a wider use. 

The manufacturers of a check 
protecting device foresaw a pos- 
sible slowing up of their sales 
when all their larger customers 
should be supplied, or when some 
competitor should devise a better 
machine. This thought led them 
to the manufacturing of a spe- 
cial kind of paper for the making 
of checks which tould be sold to 
the users of their machines. A 
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new field of sales and advertis- 
ing was immediately opened up. 

Many concerns believe their 
advertising opportunities to 
limited to a narrow field of ex- 
pression because of a _ policy 
adopted years ago to meet con- 
ditions that have changed almost 
every year since. Advertising 
practice has so lifted the thoughts 
of the public that people expect 
to be advertised to before they 
purchase and have learned to de- 
pend upon the education to be 
obtained in this way. 

Success often leads to relaxed 
effort, and this is as true in the 
realm of advertising as it is in 
every other department of hu- 
man endeavor. 





Wealth The son of Amer- 
ica’s richest man 

— suggested a big 
rvece truth the other 


day. He expressed regret that his 
father’s great wealth had deprived 
him of a great opportunity. He 
missed the satisfaction of making 
good in the world on his own 
initiative. A billion dollars more 
or less cannot recompense him for 
something which money cannot 
purchase. Men desire to be valued 
for their individual efforts and 
accomplishments. And the men 
who seem truly to have won suc- 
cess are those who through ser- 
vice have secured material reward 
as a by-product. 

In days like the present, when 
men require more than the mere 
possession of great wealth to earn 
the respect of their fellow men, 
service is becoming almost a na- 
tional watchword. 

On this score Mr. Rockefeller, 
Jr., should have no regrets. His 
administration of the fortune for 
good works, and in the public 
service will rank high in public 
estimation. On the same basis of 
satisfaction in service, men who 
are connected in any way with the 
business of advertising should 
have both pride and satisfaction. 
It is a business in which success 
is measured by its mutual help- 
fulness. 

The national advertiser does not 
succeed unless his product gives 
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service to numbers of people, sells 
at a fair price in competition in 
its field, and lives up in practice 
to its advertised claims. 

The publication does not suc- 
ceed unless it pays advertisers and 
profits its readers. 

The advertising agent with his 
sales plans, his merchandising 
strategy, his ideas, must make real 
and actual profits for his clients 
if he himself is to succeed. 

The advertising business must 
first make profit for those it serves, 
and from service it receives its 
own profit. 

There is real satisfaction in 
being part of a business built on 
such a basis. Real wealth means 
more than the things which can be 
contained in a safe deposit box. 





Loyalty Takes _ Monitor 
ove Company 

Page Space jas a long and 
honorable business record. Re- 
cently it has been under fire. As 
reported in the press, violations 
of the revenue act were alleged 
and special agents of the Depart- 
ment of Justice descended on the 
plant to seize books, records and 
accounts. 

The story of such a happening 
spreads fast and travels far, and 
like all bad news brings its host 
of attendant rumors. 

In such a case a firm needs faith 
for courage to face the future. It 
needs advertising to present its 
version of the facts in the case to 
its customers and the general pub- 
lic. It needs more than at any 
time the loyalty and confidence of 
the members of its organization. 

The Monitor Stove Company 
found that the greatest of these is 
loyalty, and that this one great 
asset will produce the other things 
necessary at a critical time. 

For the employees purchased 
full-page space in the newspapers 
to affirm their faith in their com- 
pany and publicly expressed the 
confidence they felt in its manage- 
ment. The facsimile signatures of 
more than six hundred individuals 
appeared on the page. “We be- 
lieve,” they said in print, “that at 
the proper time the present officers 
of the Monitor Stove Company 
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will be fully vindicated. We have 
faith that the public will not pass 
hasty judgment upon a company 
that has developed through a pe- 
riod of more than 102 years of 
service and square dealing into the 
largest manufacturer of warm-air 
furnaces in the world, with a busi- 
ness of international importance 
and with thousands of dealers and 
distributors.” 

A note states that the advertise- 
ment was written and paid for by 
the employees. Far too often in 
these times workers and man- 
agement are at loggerheads. Mis- 
trust and misunderstanding re- 
ceive more publicity and so seem 
more general qualities. It is re- 
freshing, therefore, to note an in- 
stance where such an old-fashioned 
quality of loyalty is a motive 
strong enough to produce a public 
confession of faith at a time when 
it counts tremendously. 





xplorer The article on the 
The — Har sh & Ch - 
ine oe Com- 

Advertising pany, of Mil- 
waukee, which Printers’ INK 
published a month ago, has excited 
much comment. It will be recalled 
that this organization decided to 
sell its shoes direct to the users in 
competition with its own dealers. 
If the plan works out successfully, 
it will have a profound influence 
on the entire shoe trade. It will 
also establish a precedent that may 
have far-reaching consequences in 
other lines. 

The question, however, remains 
—will the plan work? The bur- 
den of comment seems to be that 
it will not. Experience has been 
that it is extremely difficult to 
establish a profitable mail-order 
business on such a hotly competi- 
tive product as work shoes. To 
be sure, shoes are successfully 
sold by mail, but as a rule the 
seller is in a general mail-order 
business or else is not solely de- 
pendent on mail-order distribu- 
tion. We believe that the fact 
that the Harsh & Chapline dealers 
are still permitted to carry the 
line may safely be disregarded. 
If the mail-order plan succeeds, 
the dealers wiil not be able to 
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compete, and if they continue to 
carry the shoes, nevertheless they 
may systematically “knife” the 
brand, On the other hand, if the 
dealers are successful, ipso facto, 
the mail-order end of the scheme 
cannot very well succeed. It is 
inconceivable that two competitive 
systems of distribution can pull 
together in the same business. 
But we must not be too cock- 
sure in our conclusions. The plan 
may succeed, Just because a sales 
idea is revolutionary is no reason 
why it should be discarded. 
Every good merchandising device 
was once new and untried. It is 
fortunate for business that some 
enterprising company had _ the 
initiative to test these ideas. There 
will always be an honored plea 
for the pioneers in business. Man- 
ufacturers who have the gumption 
to blaze trails through the unex- 
plored depths of distribution are 
rendering a great service to ad- 
vertising, to merchandising and to 
selling. That is the only way 
progress will be made. Our pres- 
ent plan of distribution is the best 
that has so far been evolved, but 
it is by no means perfect. There 
is still much pioneering to be 
done. 
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Three Trade Paper Campaigns 


from Charleston Agency 


The Star Car & Foundry Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., maker of mine 
and industrial cars, plans an exten- 
sive business-paper advertising cam- 
paign. The account has been placed 
with the Allied Crafts Service of 
Charleston, W. Va. 

This agency is also undertaking two 
other business- -paper campaigns for two 
accounts which it is handling: the Main 
Island Creek Coal Company and the 
Charleston Industrial Corporation. 

Newspapers in larger cities east of 
the Mississippi will also be used for 
the Charleston Industrial Corporation. 

A newspaper campaign will be un- 
dertaken, in. West Virginia for the 
pa Supply Company, Huntington, 

a., another account recently 
. with this agency. 


“Oil News” Opens Tulsa and 
New York Offices 


The Shaw Publishing Company, 
Galesburg, Ill, has opened offices in 
New York and Tulsa, Okla. Robert 
Burton, Jr., formerly of System, is in 
charge of the Tulsa office. This com- 
pany publishes Ow News. 
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SHOULD LOOK LIKE MONEY 


A CHECK is a promise to pay money. It should 
look like money. Have you ever been offered a 
check drawn upon paper so cheap that it made 
you hesitate? Have you not seen checks upor 
paper so crisp and prosperous looking it seemed 
to add its own mute but powerful endorsement 
to the value of the check ? 

Every bank, every business house, every in- 
dividual should give thought to the paper upon 
which its checks are engraved. 

The government for its paper money or its 
bonds, private corporations for their securities, 
all consider quality important—in fact, vitally 
necessary. Most of them use Crane's Paper be- 
cause Crane's Paper made entirely of new rags 
isdurable.“Promisesto pay” engravedonCrane's 
Paper look prosperous. They look like money. 

100% selected new rag stock 
120 years experience 
Bank notes of 22 countries 


Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Cranes 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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Here’s a Right-Hand 
Man for Somebody 


A young man, 34 years old, 
married, high school and special 
course education, good health, best 
of habits, honest, absolutely loyal, 
and possessed of that rare natural 
faculty—the analytic mind. 

He is a good correspondent, has 
a working knowledge of accounts, 
has a good grasp of advertising 
fundamentals, knows the mail- 
order business, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the art of catalog 
making. 

This young man has worked for 
me in executive positions for fif- 
teen years, as buyer, department 
head, and right hand man. He 
has had charge of from a few 
employees to 150 men, women and 
boys. 

The present business conditions 
make a change imperative. I 
haven’t half space enough here to 
tell you the whole story, but if you 
will write me I’ll gladly go into 
detail. Address “C. T.,” Box 145, 
care of PRINTEAS’ INK. 


WANTED 
A Real Writer 


He need not be the oldest in the 
business, but he must have some 
experience in writing advertising 
of the more important sort. He 
must be able to— 
—originate good copy ideas. 
—write quickly and with both 
grace and force. , 
—understand the mechanism 
of national advertising. 





He is wanted by a fully recognized, na- 
tional advertising agency ranking (in 
volume of business) well up among the 
first twenty-five in the United States in 
the “Ladies’ Home Journal.” Although 
he is to be hired first as a copy writer, 
he may later be made an account execu- 
tive. Preference will be given to a man 
with selling as well as writing ability. 


This is a real opportunity. Write fully 
of past connections. Don’t be afraid of 
making your letter long. Tell the whole 
story. Location, Philadelphia. All re- 
plies kept strictly contidential. State sal- 
ary wanted. Address “A. A.,” Box 143, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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" Thorough Space Buying Nearly 


Cost Him His Job 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 12, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


You hit the nail squarely on the head 
in your article on “Keener Judgment 
Needed in Buying Space.” What a bless- 
ing it will be if enough directing execu- 
tives will read your article over and 
over again until it gets under their skin. 

I am for you forty ways, almost to 
the extent of advocating a return to the 
oldtime methods, especially when I re- 
member that I almost lost a good job 
once because I asked for a week in which 
to make up a list for the advertising of a 
product. My boss was horrified, thought 
I should be able to dictate it offhand to 
his stenographer, and could not possibly 
understand why I needed a little time to 
find out how much change had taken 
place in the circulation of the publica- 
tions that seemed obvious. 

Write some more articles like that, 
and you will build up a following of 
space-buying boosters almost as large as 
Harding’s plurality. 

* Epwarp F. ArcHIBap. 


Houston, Tex., Publication 
Opens New York Office 


R. E. Connell, who has been in the 
advertising department of The Oil 
Weekly, Houston, Tex., in Southwest- 
ern territory for nearly a year, is now 
in charge of the New York office which 
this publication has opened. 


Kerr Salt Account with 
Hancock Payne 
Alex. Kerr Brothers & Co.,’ manu- 
facturers and importers of salt, have 
placed their account with the Han- 
cock Payne Advertising Agency, Phila- 
delphia. 


O. W. McKenee with Corman 
Agency 
Oscar W. McKenee, formerly with 
The F. J. Ross Company and Calkins 
& Holden of New York, has joined the 
staff of The Corman Company, Inc., of 
that city. 


Join Sheridan, Shawhan & 
Sheridan 
Kenneth Bristol and Mark Munsill 
have joined the _ staff of Sheridan, 
Shawhan & Sheridan, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 


Denver, Col., Has New 
Agency 


Earl A. Pivan has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of The Gano-Downs 
Company, Denver, and has opened an 
agency under his own name in that 
city. 
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WANTED 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 
EXECUTIVE 


By high-class, well established advertising service 
corporation. 





Successful applicant will be a young man not less 
than 30 years of age, keenly alive—mentally and 
physically—with wide vision and sympathies and 
the ability to sell the institutional values of adver- 
tising as well as direct merchandising work. 


College man preferred with proved ability to main- 
tain close contact with chief officials of manufacturer 
clients. Must create sound ideas, have forceful yet 
tactful and pleasing personality and a simple, com- 
pelling style of correspondence. Must possess the 
self-confidence to make decisions with the executive 
ability to put them into action. 


This man will assist and represent the President 
working with account executives by direct contact 
with clients, diplomatic correspondence and general 
promotional work. Do not desire a man controlling 
any accounts. Have big, high-grade clientele, inter- 
national prestige and unlimited material of highest 
order to work with. 


Only men of high character and unblemished reputa- 
tion need reply. Give age, education, complete 
record of experience and present earnings. 


CONFIDENTIAL: All applications will be re- 
spected as strictly confidentially by the President 
personally and no investigations made until after 
interview and consent is granted. 


Address PRESIDENT (Personal) 


Box 146, care of Printers’ Ink 
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Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


The 


HEN he saw that business 

was going to take him into 
Ohio early in February, the 
Schoolmaster decided to spend a 
day or two in Columbus and at- 
tend the Sixth National Tractor 
Show. This was held during the 
week of February 7 to 12. As 
probably only a few in the class- 
room are interested directly in 
tractors themselves, the School- 
master is noting down here only 
some advertising highlights which 
may be applicable to other prod- 
ucts. 

* * * 

Having made no reservations in 
advance, the Schoolmaster found 
it something of a problem to se- 
cure a room. On his rounds of 
the hotels, he noticed in many of 
the shop windows small cast-iron 
tractors. These were about five 
inches long and perhaps three 
high, painted black and red. Ac- 
companying them was a small yel- 
low card bearing the words, “See 
my Big Brothers at the Sixth Na- 
tional Tractor Show.” 

On closer imspection these 
proved to be miniature Avery 
Tractors. At the Avery booth out 
at the Fair Grounds, these toy 
tractors enjoyed a brisk sale to 
visiting parents at thirty-five cents 
each. The simplicity and origi- 
nality of this idea, together with 
the highly successful way in which 
it was “put over” throughout the 
city, makes the Schoolmaster feel 
that this was the most ingenious 
single advertising stunt which he 
saw during his visit. Since the 
design of the Avery is different 
from that of any other tractor, the 
toy was instantly recognizable by 
anyone familiar with power farm- 
ing machinery. 

The Avery exhibit included a 
motor-driven cultivator which was 
in a patch of corn standing well 
above a foot high. 


“A child can operate it.” The 
Schoolmaster learned that a phrase 
which has become a bromide can 


sometimes take on a new lease of 
life through conversion into a pic- 
ture or an actuality. At the Heid- 
er exhibit a tractor of that make 
was running up and down a short 
board track. In the cab sat a 
youngster of about six. The little 
fellow was starting, stopping and 
backing a tractor. Although the 
basic idea is as old as advertis- 
ing itself, the Schoolmaster had 
never seen it worked out in this 


way, and the freshness of the 
presentation gave him something 
of a shock. 

* . * 


An engineer friend kindly of- 
fered at his booth a lodging for 
the Schoolmaster’s overcoat, and 
a comfortable chair whenever the 
Schoolmaster might feel inclined 
to rest. At this exhibit were gath- 
ered only engineers who were sent 
there by their company—a manu- 
facturer of an accessory—largely 
to keep in touch with tractor man- 
ufacturers. Evidently the adver- 
tising department back home had 
other ideas. Along the counter 
were stacked copies of various 
descriptive papers and pafnphlets 
on the accessory. These had been 
shipped out in large quantities by 
the advertising manager. Laugh- 
ingly, two of the engineers asked 
the Schoolmaster to join in help- 
ing to unload the material on the 
visitors. The trio set out to show 
the absent advertising manager 
that his expectations would not be 
in vain. In all there were seven 
different pieces of literature to be 
disposed of. One thing was evi- 
dent. On the one hand, visitors 
were not inclined to take copies 
of all seven pieces; on the other 
hand, they seemed at sea when it 
came to selecting the one or two 
most important. Engineer W—— 
had an idea. “We've got a lot of 
empty envelopes in the back,” he 
said, “let’s make up sets of the 
papers and enclose them.” This 
was done. Distribution picked up 
immediately and became quite im- 
pressive. Perhaps the blank en- 
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An Oplex Sign Turns Publicity 


Into Sales 


EOPLE know of your car, your vacuum clean- 
P er,your canned soups—they know them through 

advertising, but do they know where they can 
be bought. 

A Flexlume Oplex Electric Sign tells them. It 
turns publicity into sales. 

Oplex Signs are day signs as well as night signs— 
raised, snow-white, glass letters on a dark back- 
ground. They have greatest reading distance, low- 
est upkeep cost, most artistic designs. Any trade- 
mark can be perfectly reproduced in the raised, 
Oplex letters. 

Let us send you a sketch showing an Oplex Sign 
to meet the needs of your particul 





‘The Flexlume Sign Co. "LSCTRICAL ADVERTISING 


Pacific Coast Distributors Canadian Factory 
Electrical Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co.; Ltd. 
Lor Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Unt. 
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cA man, who is 


PRESIDENT 


nd GENERAL MANAGER 


of a New York agency is 
parting company with his 
associates. He has success- 
fully filled his present posi- 
tion. He is anxious to join 
alargeragency,asan account 
executive or manager of a 
department; or possibly as 
advertising manager for a 
national advertiser. His ex- 
periences take in all branch- 
es of advertising and selling. 

He will prove extremely 
profitable to any live organi- 


zation. ofddress 
“MM” Box 148, Printers’ Ink 




















UR personalized letters 

are individual, with 

respect both to the sender 
and the recipient. 


GEORGE SETON THOMPSON CO. 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BOURGES SERVICE 
PHOTO ENGRAVERS ° 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFICE - FLATIRON BLDG -175 FIFTH AVE 
PLANT~-PARTOLA BLDG - 100 WEST 21ST 


WILL BUY 
Advertising Agency 


With or Without “Recognition” 
J. A. D.,41 Park Row, N. Y.,Suite 104 
Telephone Cort 4443 
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velope bore something of an air of 
inviting mystery. Perhaps the 
visitors were glad to have the 
folders so long as they came in 
a convenient carrier. At all events 
the free literature melted with the 
thoroughness of a March thaw. 

Engineer M—— had a partiality 
for middle-aged women. The 
Schoolmaster was surprised to see 
their interest in his technical of- 
fering. Explained the engineer, 
“Lots of them like to take this 
stuff home to their sons.” To 
make this evident he began to say 
as he extended the envelope, “If 
you have a son at home, he will be 
glad to get these engineering pa- 
pers.” The response of many of 
the women indicated that he knew 
his audience. 

* * * 

The use of a good envelope 
public exhibitions and shows is 
evidently no new thing to the 
Hyatt Bearing people. They pro- 
vided very little literature of their 
own. But some straight-thinking 
person provided them with an en- 
velope designed to carry all of 
the printed matter which visitors 
might gather in their trips through 
the different buildings which 
housed the other exhibits. At the 
Hyatt booth they were handing 
out stout manila envelopes meas- 
uring about twelve by eighteen 
which would telescope out to hold 
a stack of booklets an inch and 
a half thick. On each side of this 
envelope in the biggest possible 
display capitals were the words, 
“HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
CARRY THE LOAD.” Under 
the arms of the majority of the 
visitors appeared this Hyatt ad- 
vertisement. Extremely practical 
generosity ! 

* * . 

The Schoolmaster’s most en- 
joyable single experience was his 
visit to the tractor movies. A 
large lecture hall was provided in 
which was given every hour free 
lectures by agricultural experts. 
Here only a handful were gath- 
ered at the times when the School- 
master looked in. It was another 
story at the movies. The room 
devoted to them was always full 
to capacity. Outside the door 
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We Want Another Good 
| Man in Our Advertising 

| Agency 

One Who— 


Can write virile copy. 

Can make original layouts for advertisements, 
booklets, etc. 

Understands mechanical production. 

Has a knowledge of the distribution and sale of 
goods and will be capable of becoming an 
account executive. 




















Proven ability will result in an interest in the business. 


S. A. CONOVER COMPANY 
Advertising 


24 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Member of: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies; Audit Eureau of Circulations; 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 




















Population 66,138 Treding Centre for 100, 000 | 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 19,000 Daily 


Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages _ 2 pages of want advertisements 


Covers the 
Merchant OUrTIA] KANSAS ciTY 
[ Joon, oF omer 69009 JOT OF FEBS Ba wee nea 


DRY GOODS, CLOTHING, SHOES and: kindred lines are being profitably 
advertised in its pages. Reaches medium and small town general stores that 
sell everything. 

Member A. B. C. Circulation 4,000 Publication Office: Topeka, Kansac 


















































“GIBBONS Knows /CANADA” 


TORONTO MONTREAI WINNIPES 
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GO AFTER QUT-OF.TOWN BUSINESS 
$12 Places Your Ad Before 
7,500,000 Readers 

Your 24-word Agents, Salesmen or Help 
Wanted ad. inserted one time in entire 
list, $12; each additional six words, $3. 

Your 24-word Financial, Business Oppor- 
tunity, Real Estate or For Sale ad. in- 
serted one time in entire list, $14.40, each 
additional six words, $3.60. 

Chicago Tribune (or New York Times) 
Buffalo Courier Philadelphia Inquirer 
Pittsburgh Dispatch St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Indianapolis Star Cincinnati Enquirer 
Denver News Kansas City Journal 

San Francisco Chronicle 

ARKENBERG SPECIAL AGENCY 
702-B World Building, New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Office, 1120-B Lytton Building 
Advertisers—Write for Bulletin 140. 
Adv’g Agents—Do you understand our com- 

mission proposition? 














Les Angeles—The largest city in the West 


IN LOS ANGELES 


IT IS THE 





MEMBER A. B. C. 
Government Circulation Statement 
April 1, 1920 


134,686 


Dominates the Metropolis of 
the West 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Chica 


New York: go: 
Lester J. Clarke, G. Logan Payne Co., 
604 Times Bldg. 432 Marquette Bldg. 














BUSINESS 
MAGAZINE 


Letters, Circulars, Booklets, 
Catalogs, House Magazines— 
if prepared and used intel- 
ligently—can sell anything. 


POSTAGE MAGAZINE TELLS HOW 
$2.00 a year—12 numbers. 
18 East 18th Street, New York 


Direct-Mail 
Advertising 
and Selling 
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usually stood a long line of others 
waiting. These movies were got- 
ten up by the different tractor 
manufacturers. Two were in the 
nature of stories showing how 
the progressive son got dad to buy 
a tractor. One showed how to 
care for tractors and make simple 
repairs. Some were trips through 
the plant. Others were straight 


| demonstration pictures. 


Here the Schoolmaster saw 
more movies at one sitting than 
he ever has before’ or ever will 
again, in all probability. He went 
in one morning at 10.45, sat tight, 
ate two bags of popcorn at 215 
and finally came out at 4 Pp. y 
He had seen but part of the of- 
fering! No intermission between 
pictures had lasted more than 
three minutes. The audience con- 
sisted almost to a man of farm- 
crs, some few of them with their 
wives, 

The Schoolmaster envies the 
farmer his laugh. A_ farmer's 
laugh carried many different in- 
flections, and_ signifies many 
things. He has his out-and-out 
laugh for something funny. He 
laughed invariably at pictures 
showing wood being sawed by 
hand—perhaps because so few do 
it that way now. He laughed ad- 
miringly at achievement. We saw 
the Holt Caterpillar Tractor 
climbing Pike’s Peak—and the 
farmers laughed. We saw _ the 
Bates Steel Mule hauling a loaded 
wagon over the worst imaginable 
roads—and again the farmers 
laughed. Just laughter, admiring 
laughter—rather full of glee— 
said as plain as day, “that’s put- 
ting ’em over all right.” 

The movies which showed the 
reformation of the old farmer 
drew lots of running comment 
from his prototypes. “Bet the 
old fellow will come round,” 
voiced many. And sure enough 
he did. 


R. G. Fraser with San Joaquin 
Power Co. 


R. G._ Fraser, former editor of Kers 
River Farmer & Orchardist, Fresno, 
Cal., has joined the San Joaquin Light 
& Power Co, as assistant to . 
Alexander, manager of publicity. 
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Zusiness Publishers Plan School 
of Journalism 


At a meeting of the New York Busi- 
sss Publishers Association, Inc., on 
February 17, H. M. Swetland presented 
he report of the Educational Pro- 
gramme Committee and outlined in de- 
tail a plan for the establishment of a 
School ot Industrial Journalism, the 
purpose of which would be the training 
of men for editorial, advertising and 
service work. Mr. Swetland said he 
thought it was the duty of the business- 
paper publishers of New York to under- 
take such education and suggested that 
the school could be operated for the first 
year under the direction of a “head 
master,” to be employed at a sa!ary, and 
that other instructors would be furnished 
by such members of the association who 
might join the movement, by contrib- 
uting without charge the services of in 
dividuals from their organizations. He 
thought a fund of $10,000, to be raised 
by contributions from among the mem- 
bership of the association, would be suf 
heient to finance-the project for the first 
year. 

Mr. Swetland’s plan was enthusias- 
tically received and after some discus- 
sion, Henry G. Lord, president of The 
Textile World, offered the following 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Educational Pro 
gramme as presented by this committee 
report be adopted; that the necessary 
funds be raised by an assessment of not 
more than four cents on each hundred 
dollars of gross business; and that the 
‘governing committee be appointed by the 
Board of Directors.’ 

A motion to ~ this resolution, 
seconded by M. J. O’Neil, general man 
ager of Machmery, was carried unani- 
mously, 

Other speakers, emphasizing the need 
for a school of industrial journalism, 
were C. R. Dooley, of the Standard Oil 
Company, and Harry Tipper, of Auto- 
motive Industries. 


Kansas City Company Appoints 
C. L. Robinson 


C. L. Robinson has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Columbian 
Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Robinson had been with this company 
for a number of years and had been 
its advertising manager for five years. 
In 1918 he was assistant to / 
Wachtel, advertising manager of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. He returned 
to the Columbian company a short time 
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ago to work out sales promotion plans. 





INK 
ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The Park International, a progressive 
magazine of high order, offering a new 
field to advertisers, desires a reliable 
free-lance advertising representative in 
every large city in the United States, 
excepting New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis, where already represented. This 
is an unusual opportunity for those who 
can meet the requirements. 


Address 
THE PARK INTERNATIONAL 


808 Seventeenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Advertising Offices: New York and Chicago 


BARGAIN in 


Machine Finished Paper 


Publishing house has for 

sale at very low price sev- 

eral tons high grade M. F. 
3414 x 47 — 85 

Will close out to highest 

bidder.. Mail your offer at 

once to 


BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
207 South Street Boston, Mass. 
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MOTOR LISTS 


Use our lists and data service on auto- 
mobiles, trucks and motorcycles for 
analysis of your distribution n possibili- 
ties and for direet advertising. Lists 
are arranged by towns and counties 
and by individual makes when desired. 
Also complete lists of supply dealers, 
garages, auto dealers, Ford dealers, 
storage battery stations, etc. 
Get a copy of our new booklet with 
figures by states and other valuable 
information. Free. Write for it. 
MOTOR LIST COMPANY 
Martin Tuttle, Pres. 
409 Grand Ave. = Moines, lowa 
Detroit 
Newark 


Clevelan 
Phitedetphia 


Branches: 











CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


CALI 


IN 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


15 @) 20), eae) 


LIMITED 


MONTREAI 
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Victrola Dealers 


Pallen’s “Master” Mail Order Device 
will treble your sales of Records, 
at less cost than any other method 
known, Write for sample and prices, 
Address 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 











CUTTING THE COST 
of Publication Printing 
is an easy matter with the very newest 
labor-saving equipment and an up-to- 
date printing plant. Let us estimate 
on your publication and be convinced. 
THE DRUCKER PRINTING CO. 
133 Mercer Street, New York City 














MARYSVILLE 


CALIFORNIA 


Two transcontinental railroads and branches, 
interurban electric lines and water facilities 
make this city an important trading zone, most 
satisfactorily covered by The APPEAL—the 
morning paper of largest circulation north of 
Sacramento. 








Better Printing for Less Money 


Sernice 





 OFoy slob a =38-) 
COVERS THE CONSTRUCTION FIELC 


ABC ABP 





Mail Order 
ADVERTISING 
What $10 Will Buy 


Four lines in 100 daily and weekly 
newspapers, over two million circula- 
tion, every insertion proved, price 
$10.00. Extra space, per line, $2.50. 
Get our catalog of advertising offers. 
220 West 42d St., New York, N. Y. 


SCOTT & SCOTT 
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Calls Conference of Building 
Industries 


The Philadelphia Chamber of Com. 
merce, acting through its industrial re. 
lations committee, held an open four- 
day conference of the building indus. 
tries with the object first, of obtaining 
a complete knowledge of the whole sity. 
ation as regards building, and then to 
secure an exchange of views upon which 
economically sound and _ permanent 
agreements can be reached. Half-page 
space in all the Philadelphia newspapers 
was used to announce the programme in 
detail. The first day was devoted to 
public works and the responsibility of 
public officials with regard to industria] 
activity, and to financial conditions and 
unemployment. The second day, to 
transportation, fuel, real estate and 
costs of completed structures, and to 
prices of construction materials. The 
third day, to living costs, wages and 
production per man as affecting con- 
struction industry from the standpoints 
of all concerned. The fourth day was 
devoted to hours of labor and a sum 
mary of conclusions. 


Dawson Heads National Oats 
Advertising 


John F, Dawson has become adver- 
tising manager of the National Oats 
Co. and the Corno Mills Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Ray C. Flint, former advertising 
manager, is now sales manager for an 
insurance organization in St. Louis. 
Mr. Dawson was formerly in the pur- 
chasing and accounting department of 
his company. 


Lampman an Officer of “Export 
American Industries” 


Clinton P. Lampman, who has been 
associated with Export American Indus- 
tries as Western manager of the Chi- 
cago office, has been made vice-presi- 
dent and purchasing agent of the Steven 
de Csesznak, Inc., publisher of Export 
American Industries, with headquarters 
at New York. 





Monthly Magaziue 
Wanted 


Must be established and a paying propo 
sition now. Prefer one in the genera 
field or with an appeal to men. 

Must be for sale outright. : 
Would be interested in a magazine 
that is not at present showing a net 
profit of more than $1,000 to $3,000 per 
year, or in any proposition which can 
be purchased for $100,000 or less. 
Will pay cash for a satisfactory prope 
sition, 

Would appreciate being furnished full- 
est possible details in first letter. 

Such details will be held in strictest 
confidence and returned upon request, if 








no satisfactory arrangements can be made. 
Address “‘D.O.,” Box 147, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


| First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








HELP WANTED 


Young man _ reporter for weekly 
shipping publication in New York 
City. State age, experience, ref- 
erences gnd salary expected. Ad- 
dress Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 


A national advertising agency has 
opening for aggressive young man as a 
service and contact man. Also copy 
writer who can develop along these 
Must have had actual agency 











lines. 
experience. State full particulars, in- 
cluding salary. Box 918, Printers’ Ink. 
SALESMEN 
WANTED to sell LOCAL 
‘ADVERTISING 


GOOD MONEY MAKING 
Apply to: 
Publicity Clock Co., Inc., 
105 West 40th St., New York City 


Newspaper Advertising Solicitors 
and Copy Writers 
We have positions now open for compe- 
tent men in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin; 
salaries from $35 to $45. New openings 
constantly being added. We connect the 
wires. Registration free. Established 
1898. Fernald’s Exchange, Inc., Third 
National Bank Bldg., Springfield, Mass. 


A prominent organization, a leader in 
its field, wants a high-class salesman to 
solicit subscribers to an expensive in- 
vestment service. Man with a knowl- 
edge of investments or experience in 
selling correspondence courses will be 
given preference. Must be a producer 
and willing to do some traveling. Ex- 
perience in meeting business executives 
essential. Leads furnished. Drawing ac- 
count and commission basis. Give com- 
plete record in first letter, which will be 
considered confidential. Address Box 47, 
Room 213, 44 Broad Street, New York. 


WANTED 


Advertising manager. Prominent manu- 
facturer, product nationally advertised, 
has an opening for an all-round man 
of experience. Thoroughness in details 
more essential than brilliance. Must 
be able to tackle catalogues, booklets, 
etc., write clean, clear introductions 
and accurate, lively descriptions of mis- 
cellaneous mechanical products, follow 
through the making of cuts, keep track 
of all printing processes, maintain con- 
tact with sales managers of various de- 
partments, and get things done. This 
should be an ideal step-up for a man 
now serving successfully as assistant 
advertising manager in a large concern, 
or for a man now serving successfully 
as advertising manager in a smaller 
concern. Make as good a case for your- 
self as you can by mail, and a New 











York interview will be the next step. 
Address Box 905, 


Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—By a Detroit firm, a man 
who knows how to sell direct advertis- 
ing, and who is weil acquainted with 
prospects in Michigan, Ohio and In- 
diana. Liberal terms to the right man. 
A real opportunity. Applications will 
be treated in the strictest confidence. 
Address Box 909, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR WITH 
ACCOUNTS 





Advertising agency, established 15 years, 
splendid financial condition, fine reputa- 
tion, has chance for solicitor in its New 
York Office. Exceptionally liberal terms 
and other advantages best explained in 
interview. Address Box 929, P. I. 


MERCHANDISING AND 
ADVERTISING MAN 

A large Eastern manufacturer of elec- 
tric appliances has an opening for a 
man with background of central station 
advertising and campaigning experience 
—one who can promote and produce and 
grow in a rapidly-expanding business. 
Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor—An established 
and successful publishing house, which 
has taken up a big trade-paper proposi- 
tion, has a splendid opening for a high- 
class man of proven ability and substan- 
tial experience in machinery, mill and 
factory equipment and supplies or kin- 
dred lines. Salary and commission. 
State in confidence, qualifications and 
experience. Box 928, Printers’ Ink. 














Agency Salesman 
WANTED 


Do you know the advertis- 
ing agency, well enough to 
sell a page a week under a 
twelve months’ contract for 
a monthly magazine? If you 
can do this, we offer you a 
handsome drawing account 
against a commission that 
will net you $10,000 yearly. 
Give full particulars in your 
first letter. Address C. M. 
YOUNG, Automobile Club 
of St. Louis. 

= NNR oo ear 
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WANTED—Resident salesmen in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, to sell Foote Hand Made cards. 
We specialize in exclusive display cards 
and calendars for the manufacturer and 
retailer. Strictly commission, with ex- 
clusive territory. Live men can make 
$10,080 a year. Foote Associates, Inc., 
40 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


YOUNG COPY WRITER 
Largest Texas advertising agency with 
several national accounts needs copy 
writer immediately. College education 
preferred, but not required. Should be 
not less than 23 nor more than 29 years 
old. Must be willing to consider oppor- 
tunity as well as immediate salary. In 
first letter state education, experience, 
age, whether married, salary expected 
and enclose photograph. Mid-Continent 
Advertising Agency, Dallas, Texas. 








Two alert young men, age about 25, 
wanted by well-established and steadily 
growing offset printing company, to as- 
sist executives in charge of saies and pro- 
duction departments, respectively. ust 
be wideawake, systematic, good penmen, 
accurate in figuring and making layouts 
and familiar with the entire printing art, 
including paper stock. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right men. Reply very fully 
in confidence, giving experience, pre- 


etc. Box 942, Printers’ Ink. 





Direct Advertising 
Service Man 

with knowledge to plan and write 
direct advertising campaigns. In- 
telligently plan and lay out house- 
organs, catalogues, booklets, fold- 
ers, etc., and able to present his 
ideas to prospects in a convincing 
manner. Working knowledge of 
art and engravings and how to buy 
same essential. A man critical on 
details. References, samples, and 
salary with first letter. Box 913, 
Printers’ Ink. ’ 


WANTED 
Advertising Counselor 


For Canadian publishing house; 
one possessing a thorough knowl- 
edge of advertising agency work 
and selling; one accustomed to 
co-operating closely with clients, 
planning complete campaigns, a 
clear thinking originator of strik- 
ing ideas; one who writes con- 
vincing business producing copy. 
Apply, giving full particulars as 
to experience, education and salary. 
Replies will be treated confiden- 
tially. Box 904, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising man wanted for live furni- 
ture store in hustling Ohio city of 
about 150,000 population, with branch 
stores in other nearby cities. Applicant 
must be able to earn $5,000 per year to 
start and while knowledge of the furni- 
ture business is not essential, we prefer 
man with college education and some 
newspaper reportorial experience. This 
is a big job for a big man, and the op 
portunity for advancement is a splendid 
one. Address Box 915, Printers’ Ink. 





A SALESMAN WITH PERSONALITY 
PLUS ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 
The latest addition to our organization 
is an ART DEPARTMENT managed by 
a highly skilled artist. This department, 
in connection with our photographic 
studios, has remarkable possibilities for 
development in connection with photo. 
graphic and advertising composition get- 
ups. An excellent proposition is open 
to the proper man. See Mr., Ponemon, 
Underwood & Underwood, 6 East 39th 
St., New York, 





Advertising Manager 
who is a graduate Mechanical Engi- 
neer and a worker. One who can write 
clear, intelligent copy, and who is 
familiar with printing and publishing, 
Prefer a man between thirty and thirty- 
five years. Salary $4,000 a year. Give 
full particulars in first letter. Address 

ales Department, E. F. Houghton 
& Co., 240 W. Somerset Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


ne 
A SECRETARY 


for a busy executive 
handling Advertising Art 
and Production — o ne 





who is an expert at reliev- 
ing an executive of detail; 
must be tactful and pos- 
sess initiative—one who 
has had Advertising 
Agency experience. If 
you possess the above 
qualifications, write Box 


923, Printers’ Ink. 
IMUM 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—To buy a going advertis- 
ng agency with recognition. Will con- 
jder purchase outright or consolida- 
ion. Confidential. Address Box 922, 
tare of Printers’ Ink. 
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PUBLISHER-AGENCY 


Advertising Artist, all around commer- 
cial man seeks small private office with 
good light. Box 912, Printers’ Ink. 


Successful advertising solicitor will take 
on one more business publication in the 
East. If you are looking for the right 
sort of representation, address Box 40/7, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Mailing Lists—We want to get in 
touch with an advertising agency that 
can handle 150,000 names of white 
South Carolina residents. Herald Pub- 
lishing Co., Dillon, S. C 


SPANISH COURSE—Literary Dig. pub. 
vocal with phono. records and text 
books in carrying case; cost $65.00; 
new price $35:00. Clarence E. Edson, 
1276 West Third S+., Cleveland, Ohio. 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firms for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; prompt de- 
livery, close co-operations STRYKER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


EDITORS—Prominent Engineer writes 
Entertaining, Interesting, Instructive ar- 
ticles on subjects in field of Engineer- 
ing, Economics, Industrial Relationships. 
Everyday language used. Assignments, 
or will select own subjects. Address 
Engineer, care of Mr. Cox, Room 312, 
30 Church Street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—TRADE PRESS ROOM 
Four large, modern, almost new Two- 
Revolution Presses, low rent, location 
central, ground floor, convenient to 
downtown. Will make terms satisfac- 
tory. This can be made a most profit- 
able business for one or more practical 
mechanics, Benjamin, 96 Beekman 
Street, New York City. 


For Trade or Disposal, several fully 
equipped modern, practically new, large 
size Two-Revolution Presses installed at 
sixty per cent of replacement upon most 
liberal terms, An opportunity to swap an 
old liability for a new asset. Extension 
delivery and 220 volt D. C. motor outfit 
if desired. Communicate with Franklin, 
96 Beekman Street, New York City. 


SPACE TO RENT 
Approximately 2500 square feet on the 
West Side in direct contact with a print- 
ing establishment and very suitable, we 
believe, for a young agency or selling 
organization that requires the direct co- 
operation of a printing establishment. 
The building is high class and the space 
that we have to offer is of the highest 
order. Box 902, Printers’ Ink. 
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INCORPORATION IN ARIZONA 
COMPLETED IN ONE DAY 
Any capitalization, least cost, greatest 
advantages. Transact business anywhere. 
Laws, By-Laws and forms free. Stoddard 

Incorporating Co., 8-T Phoenix, Ariz. 


For Sale—50-50 Cash and Terms, Mod- 





ern Printing Plant, Miehles, Millers, 
Linotype, Cleveland Folder, - Dexter 
Cutter, etc. Central downtown loca- 


tion, reasonable rent. At less than cost 
to replace. Good-will, lease, etc., thrown 
in. Anyone with ordinary business 
ability should do well. onner, 96 
Beekman Street. 


I AM TIRED—DESIRE TO RETIRE 
Therefore am offering at a fair depre- 
ciated value my profitable printing 
business, most efficiently equipped and 
located on the tenth floor of modern 
building downtown Manhattan. Low 
lease, five and a half years to run. If 
interested, write B. F. C., 96 Beekman 
Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Solicitor 


Young man, successful in producing re- 
sults, desires position, Well recom- 
mended. Box 914, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—CREATIVE—PRACTI- 
CAL. Ability for GOOD layout. 
GOOD color sense, etc. Desires 
place as visualizer, Box 943, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR wants job; technical, general, 
publicity, trade papers, house-organ; ex- 
perienced; effective writer; college edu- 
cation; mechanical and teaching back- 
ground; details on request. Box 926, P. I. 


PART-TIME WORK 
will be considered by adv. mgr. lead- 
ing women’s specialty shop. Copy that 
“sells”; attention-compelling layouts; 
general advertising expertly handled. 
Miss R., Box 921, Printers’ Ink. 


SUCCESSFUL 
ADVERTISING MAN 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
Will handle one more store or 
chain of stores requiring ener- 
getic sales stimulation by means 
of judicious and intensive adver- 
tising. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and Advertising 
Executive 


With 15 years’ successful record, desires 
change. Thoroughly versed in modern 
sales and advertising practices from 
quota analysis to sales accomplishment. 


Jobber, Department Store, Retail and 
Consumer Experience 


























To the concern seeking an executive 
of sound judgment, resourceful, who 
can increase sales distribution, my 
salary will be of secondary considera- 
tion, for my credentials will quickly 
prove my ability. Box 906,  e 
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MAN WITH IDEAS, OUTDOOR AD- 
VERTISING EXPERIENCE, BUSI- 
NESS AND PRACTICAL, WISHES 
EXECUTIVE POSITION. BOX 935, 
PRINTERS’ INK, 


I UNDERSTAND ADVERTISING 
Young man, 21, capable of originating 
“brainy” ideas, and drawing layouts. 
Seeking opportunity in New York, where 
assiduity is appreciated. Box 945, P. I. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Young lady desires position in New 
York with advertising executive; 24 
years old; 6 years’ experience; initia- 
tive, executive ability. Box 937, P. I. 


Editorial Assistant, proficient in news 
writing, copy reading, proof reading and 
make-up, accurate typist and dictaphone 
operator, seeks permanency on trade or 
technical publication. Box 944, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

COPY AND PUBLICITY EXECU- 
TIVE.—Ran successful publicity cam- 
paign for $25,000,000. Special skill in 
copy writing, layout and handling large 
staff to get results. Age 33. Salary 
$6000. Box 939, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Expert idea and layout man, qualified 
art director; desires connection with 
first-class agency or advertiser; New 
York or elsewhere. New York experi- 
ence. Box 938, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—A Job!! 


My education (Princeton graduate), 
experience (agency), and_ ability 
proven, qualify me as a copy writer, 
assistant executive, or assistant adver- 
tising manager. If you can use me 
in or near New York, address Box 
911, Printers’ Ink. 


A eee SALES 
MANAGER 























brimming over with the 1921 “fighting 
spirit,” trained in the art of adver- 
tising and business-letter writing, wants 
to ‘connect with a manufacturer or 
jobber. Now with a small jobber, but 
looking for a BIGGER JOB. Ten 
years’ experience with jobbers of Shoe 
Findings, Machinery and Saddlery. 
Have proof of definite results. Request 
copies of my sales letters and circulars. 
Address Box 920, Printers’ Ink. 
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Copy Chief—Editor of magazine widely 
known for meaty presentation of facts 
and unusually fine make-up wishes to 
return to advertising field. Expert on 
copy, layout and cr $6000. 
Box 940, Printers’ 


Have had more than 20 years’ advertis. 
ing experience with manufacturing and 
publication firms. 

Qualified to act as Office Manager, 
Good correspondent and circulation man, 
Moderate salary. 

Address Box 936, Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Seasoned executive, with over ten years’ 
of broad advertising experience, desires 
to locate with manufacturer or adver. 
tising agency in Central States or 
Middle West; has had agency experi- 
ence. Address Box 924, Printers’ Ink, 


ADVERTISING AND SALES 
PROMOTION EXECUTIVE 
available for immediate connection. Has 
interesting record as producer. Spe 
cialist on house-organs. Samples of 
work on request. Address Box 916, 

Printers’ Ink. 














Advertising Manager— 


Young man of vision,’ com- 
prehensive practice and sound 
business training; college 
graduate. Address Box 930, 
Printers’ Ink. 





WHO NEEDS ME? 


26; married; 10 years’ experience, in- 
cluding managing editor of daily with 
16,000 circulation and copy editor of 
150,000 daily in city of million, Grad- 
uate Page-Davis School of Advertising 
of Chicago. Am now managing editor of 
small city daily. Present salary $2,600 
year. I want an opportunity where I 
can grow, either with an advertising 
agency, publicity department manufac- 
turing concern or a sound daily news- 
paper. Starting salary no object. Will 
go anywhere on reasonable notice. Box 
925, Printers’ Fnk. 








Mr. Sales Manager: 


I have no personality to speak of. 
I have had little experience. 
I am only a young chap. 
BUT 
I can write a fairly good letter. 
I am rather quick in adjusting my- 
self to conditions. 
I have had some education. 


Can You Use Me as Your 
Assistant? 


Box 931, Care of Printers’ Ink. 














Do You Want More 
Advertising from 
New England? 


This most conservative market for maga- 
zine advertising is developing more rap- 
idly than ever before. I am a New 
Englander, and have sold space for 10 
years in National Magazines; have 

Advertising Manager, Publisher Editor, 
but enjoy selling e in this New Eng- 
land Territory. would like to hear 


from you if you can use my services 
here. Box 932, Printers’ Ink. 
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A University man with a keen percep- 
tion of business fundamentals, thorough 
knowledge of advertising theory and 
practice, and ability to create construc- 
tive campaigns. Experience as Copy 
Writer and Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager. Age 25; now employed. Welcome 
responsibility and opportunity to develop. 
Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 


READY NOW 


A trained man for advertising alone 
or Advertising and Sales Correspon- 
dence. Have been Salesman, Assistant 
Advertising and Sales Manager. Can 
direct either department. Present sal- 
ary $2,600, 26 and married. Address 
G. S., Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG EXECUTIVE—A young mar- 
ried man, 25, with executive training, is 
looking for connection with live organ- 
ization in Chicago. Has had eight years’ 
straight sales, sales promotion and ser- 
vice correspondence experience; edited 
small house-organ; some general adver- 
tising and copy writing experience; Al 
references. Address Box 919, Printers’ 
Ink, 2833 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


NEWSPAPERMAN 


28 years of age; over 10 years’ 
thorough training in all brafiches of 
the advertising departments of large 
metropolitan newspapers. Can do 
anything in this line. Will go any- 
where. Salary not less than $50 
week. F. N. Smith, 1799 West 
50th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Business Connection 


Wanted 


I am going, at my own expense, to Lon- 
don, Paris and other European centres, 
for a stay of two years or more, and 
want to make connections with Ameri- 
can business concerns that would like 
to obtain accurate reports on advertis- 
ing and merchandising conditions across 
the water. 

My experience in advertising, writ- 
ing and in making investigations and 
analysis covers fourteen years. 

Address me at 978 Fiftieth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. H. Rea Fitch. 

P. S.—It will cost less than sending 
a man to devote all his time to your 
interests. 


General Manager 


is open for a position with some 
responsible printing concern. Am 
at present employed as General 
Manager of one of Canada’s 
largest printing plants. 

















Excellent reasons for desiring 
new connection. Competent and 
familiar with all details of the 
business. Available on 30 days’ 


notice. Box 946, Printers’ Ink. 
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Offering future commensurate with de 
velopment of ability by young woman 
who has had experience in office super- 
vision, constructive sales work, publicity 
and financial campaigning. Address Box 
934, Printers’ Ink. 


Expert Stenographer with Advertising 
Sense, desires to associate in environ 
ment where she will have opportunity to 
study advertising problems, ultimately 
write copy. A-1 experience. 216 Middle 
City Building, Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Thoroughly seasoned, competent to és 
tablish and maintain advertising depart- 
ment on an efficient basis, analyze mar- 
ket and direct all details of direct and 
indirect campaign. Thoroughly familiar 
with Lithography, Photography, Typog 
raphy and allied arts. Not an idle ex- 
ecutive or highbrow, but conscientious, 
busy producer. Seven years’ Newspaper 
experience. Six years Advertising. Man- 
ager large auto accessory manufacturer. 
Two years present position. Want to 
tackle a tough, non-technical job with 
small or medium, promising concern, 
Will consider $5000. Ready March 15, 
Box 917, Printers’ Ink. 











You Might Be 
Looking for Me 


Young man, 25 years of 
age, with 10 years of 
circulation management 
experience, is looking 
for an opportunity. Is 
wide-awake, ambitious, 
and alert. 

Has promotion ex- 
perience in circulation 
contests. Has originated 
ideas in promotion of 
circulation that are the 
talk of the Northwest. 

Is now employed on a 
Big Metropolitan Daily. 
Will make change for 
opportunity only, as cir- 
culation manager on 
some daily. 


Box 901, Printers’ Ink 
TE 
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The Confidence Builder 


Outdoor Advertising* 
is a powerful stabiliz- 
ing influence in the 
business world. 





Its permanence, dom- 
inance, flexibility and 
power of reiteration 


should be used by 


every business. 





‘Thos. Gsack (o. 


Harrison and Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





*Electric Spectacular Advertising 
Painted Display Advertising 
Poster Advertising 
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Circulation in America 


HERE are 437 morning newspapers in 

the United States, of which 436 have a 
combined circulation of approximately 
4,400,000. These 436 have less than ten 
times the circulation of the giant of them all 
—The Chicago Tribune—with a net paid 
distribution each week day of more than 


450.000 


February 7 to 12 averaged 470,000 


The Sunday Tribune has an even wider ap- 
peal and has recently attained the greatest 
circulation in its history. Only one Ameri- 
can newspaper exceeds The Chicago Sunday 
Tribune’s net paid circulation of more than 


800.000 


The first Sunday in February it exceeded 840,000 


The Chicags Tribune 


WiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER//(f 
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